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Carter I. 
A STORY WITHOUT A MORAL. 


“4 FAIR FACE, KLAUS,” said Steven Lawrence, thoughtfully— 
“a, face that might well tempt a man to give up the wilder- 
ness, forget his gun and his comrade, and all the old landmarks of his 
life!” And, as he spoke, the yeoman took Miss Fane’s photograph 
from his ‘breast again, and, holding it up before his eyes, examined it 
‘long and critically in the fast-sinking sunset light. 
Sunset in the tropics: sunset on the outskirts of a Mexican forest— 
stately, solemn, unrifled by man, as in the days when Cortes and his 
| band first marched, silent with wonder, through the flowering woods ° 
and golden sierras of the land that they had come to conquer! What 
a chaos of noble colour, what an Eden of blossom and of odour, what 
royal prodigality of untrammelled life was around Steven in this 
' moment when he resolved to discard his fond mistress, Nature, and 
return to the larger cares, the scantier pleasure of civilisation! The 
spot where the hunters had encamped themselves for the night was at 
the height of some three or four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and a glowing sweep of lowland country—yellow maize fields and 
towering magucy intermingling with orchards, villages, and gardens— 
stretched away, league beyond league, before them, until it broke into 
blue haze at the foot of the snow-capped range of distant Cordilleras. 
On one hand, bordering the narrow path or deer-track along which the 
hunters had travelled, a dense undergrowth of cactus and prickly pear, 
matted together with wild rose, honeysuckle, and flowering vine, formed 
an impenetrable barrier to the forest; on the other, through tangled 
arches over-roofed by bamboo and palm, by glossy-leaved banana or 
drooping boughs of the white-blossomed dogwood, could be caught 
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long vistas of woodland shade; the turf ankle-deep in verbena, white 
and purple iris, and a thousand exotic orchids of nameless hues and 
beauty. Aloes, with their candelabra like spikes of bloom ; tree ferns 
in all the marvellous grace of their giant fronds; orange and red 
gladioli; and a very wilderness of rope-plants, passion flowers, and 
lycopodiums clothed the ground to the verge of a ravine which, at 
seventy or eighty feet distant, fell abruptly into the valley. The soft 
west wind was laden to intoxication with odour. Myrtle, citron, and 
peach groves; the milk-white datura; the waxen flowers of the plant 
which the Indians, in their language, call “ Flower of the Heart,” all 
lent their sweetness to the voluptuous incense of the hour; while (as 
if no sense should be left unconquered) a solitary mocking-bird, close 
at hand beside the hunters’ camp, filled the whole forest-side with the 
echoes of her plaintive and most musical mimicry. 

And to all this wealth of nature by which he was surrounded—to 
forest and valley, smiling lowland and distant mountain—Steven 
Lawrence was insensible. His heart was away—away by a low white 
homestead on a bleak seashore: a Kentish homestead, with cool winds 
blowing from the sea, a grey sky over head, and the fresh, wild smell 
from seaweed on the beach mingling with the homely sweetness of 
wall-flowers and budding lilacs along the garden walks. Steven Law- 
rence’s heart was in the home where he had not been since he was 
a boy—the home whose hearth he had forsaken in his boyish jealousy, 
and on which the fire of a stranger burnt now. Home! What were 
perfume-laden winds, fruits and flowers chasing each other in unbroken 
succession throughout the months—what was all this affluence of alien 
eolour and sound and odour compared to the magic of that short word? 
It was mid-April, and he could picture to himself how the old farm, 
every field, every rood in every field, of which he knew, must look. 
The young corn sprinkling its tender verdure athwart the fallows ; the 
potatoes showing their dusky ridges on the southern hill-side; the 
whitening orchard with the daffodils in the grass; the copse, where the 
wood-pigeons must be building, and the larch and maple putting 
forth their glistening buds; the bare wych-elm and the sallow willows 
by the brook—he could see it all !—minutely, vividly, as only a man 
to whom Nature is the great passionate reality of life ever sees opening 
buds, and whitening orchards, and early-tinted fallows! Was the five 
acres sowed with wheat or barley this year? he wondered; and was 
the Vicar’s Close (never, from time immemorial, belonging to any 
member of the Established Church) kept pasture still? He could 
hear the lowing of the cattle as they came home along the sandy sea- 
ward road at milking-time ; could mark the lazy neap-tide crawling in 
midway across the sands; could see the light of a wood fire blazing 
cheerfully through the bay-window of the farm parlour ; could see the 
white cloth spread; himself coming home, tired, from his day’s work, 
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along the garden walk and in the porch ;—but now imagination, not 
memory, worked, and the picture grew less distinct: in the porch a 
slender girlish figure, a tender smile upon a beautiful mouth, two little 
hands outstretched to clasp his neck,and then .. . Steven Lawrence 
gave a great sigh, came back with a start to Mexico again, and 
found the face of which he dreamed smiling to him from the bit of 
cardboard in his hands. 

“A fair face,” he repeated once more and aloud. “If such things 
were at all in your- way, Klaus, I would ask you to take a look at it 
before you help me with your advice.” 

* Advice !” repeated a deep voice, slowly—a voice in which, although 
more than twenty years had been passed away from the fatherland, the 
good old German gutturals were grafted, with an effect which I shall 
not attempt to reproduce, upon a broad New England accent. “A 
man of your age, in love, to ask advice of a man of mine! Give me 
the picture, Steven, and I shall say all that you want me to say of 
it—an angel face, myosotis eyes, rose-and-milk skin, a pair of lips like 
cherries—everything that a man in love would have his mistress 
possess, but advice—no! Advice between friends should be the result 
of reason, and love, from the beginning of it to the end, is a passion 
in its very nature divorced from reason. If I advised at all—gehe! 
let me see her! When you are away from me I would like, anyhow, 
to know the exact form in which your per— your happiness, Steven, 
your happiness, was accomplished.” 

And old Klaus stretched out his brown sinewy hand—a hand not 
much accustomed to handle ware so frail—and took the little vignette 
photograph over which Steven Lawrence was still intently poring. 

As he held it in silent scrutiny for some moments, a flood of orange 
light, the transient after-glow of the tropics, fell suddenly across the 
clearing where the old German and Steven had encamped for the 
night, and set forth in clearest relief the figures of the two men— 
of the man who had lived and loved, and whose tired heart knew the 
worth of both possessions, and the man before whose hopes life and 
love lay outstretched in gilded perspective still, and whose strong heart 
leaped with passion as he looked forward to his own share in both. 
What a contrast outwardly between the two! How easy for one to 
hold love and beauty so cheap; how natural for the other to consider 
them as purest gold! What could poor old Klaus—at this moment 
the thought struck Steven—what could a man like this have ever 
known of love? At five and twenty could that hard grey face of his 
have been young? Could any woman have kissed his lips with love? 
Could he ever, save out of musty German books, have learnt the crude 
philosophy which had turned all one side of his honest, sterling heart 
to gall? 

Klaus is a big-made, ridiculously angular man; tall in reality, -but 
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not looking so, from the disproportionate size of his hands and feet, 
and the awkward, crane-like fashion in which his head is set upon 
a pair of sloping shoulders. His face is a wonderful face: the skin 
tanned, freckled, and lined to an extent that makes his own statement 
of having been “ lily fair” when he was a boy, the most wildly in- 
credible of all Klaus’s stories: the high, projecting forehead seamed 
with furrows; the pale blue eyes deep set, void of any perceptible 
eyebrow or eyelash, and with that peculiar half-scowling expression 
in them common to men whose lives have been spent, whether on sea 
or land, in confronting sun and wind and storm unsheltered. No 
vestige of hair is to be seen on his upper lip or chin, and this pecu- 
liarity alone, in a life where every man goes bearded, gives something 
weird to the expression of the poor old fellow’s face—an expression 
heightened by his thin, keen-cut nose, always carried aloof, as he says 
of himself, like a fox’s in search of prey, and the hard compressed lips 
rarely parted, save twice in the twenty-four hours to eat, or, almost 
more rarely still, to speak. A sparse tuft of hair, of a wan, clay colour, 
clothes the extreme top of Klaus’s skull: the forehead, the temples, 
the back region of the head, are perfectly bare. ‘‘ My hair has too 
often come off after jungle fever to offer to grow again now,” he 
explains sometimes. “I have just enough left to be scalped by, when 
those verfluchte Indians get hold of me at last. Could the finest love- 
locks that ever grew serve the purpose better ?” Such is Klaus’s exterior. 

Steven Lawrence is an Englishman of seven or eight and twenty, 
Saxon-looking in the extreme, even in Indian mocassins, red flannel 
shirt, and Mexican sombrero. Of his face, inasmuch as the feature 
which gives the key-note to the rest is masked by beard, all I shall 
say here is that he has a broad smooth forehead whose fairness con- 
trasts quaintly with the sienna brown of his sunburnt cheeks; crisp 
dark hair growing low upon the temples, as you may have seen in a 
tapestried portrait of Henri Quatre in the Louvre; a nose somewhat 
too short to belong to the aristocratic British type, but clean cut as a 
statue’s, and forming in profile an unbroken line from the forehead; 
gleaming white teeth that show, in spite of the beard, whenever he 
speaks or smiles, and a pair of well-opened resolute blue eyes. You 
could hardly look into his face and doubt that he possessed, at least, a 
manly mouth and chin. Nature surely would not commit the anomaly 
of allying positive weakness with that sturdy head, those bold blue 
eyes of his. But what of intellectual, what of moral strength? I 
pause until I can bring poor Steven before you, shorn, to answer that 
question. He is stalwart and tall, over six feet in mocassins, broad 
chested, lithe of limb, thoroughly, unconsciously graceful, as only human 
creatures who have lived, as he has, an unfettered, half-savage life can 
ever be now-a-days. As he lies outstretched upon the turf—his rifle 
at his side, his handsome face, half in shadow, half lit up by this 
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orange glow, as he turns it round to his companion—he looks for 
very’ certain a man: a man whose physical proportions a Greek , 
sculptor of old would not have disdained as a model. The well-set, 
crisp-curled head ; the broad, low forehead; the level glance of eye, 
the throat, the limbs, might all have belonged to the race among 
whom the gods dwelt; and of mind, of soul—well, with the eager 
expression that his features wear just now, there is enough even of 
these upon the yeoman’s face, perhaps, for a Greek. 

Easy to imagine, I repeat, that the love and beauty poor old Klaus 
holds so cheap would be considered by Steven Lawrence, in this fresh 
spring-time of his manhood, as the purest gold! 

“The face is a handsome one, Steven: no doubt concerning tha 
much: the face is a handsome one. As the picture is uncoloured, I’m 
disqualified of course from speaking of the rose-and-lily skin, the 
myosotis eyes, but——” 

“But the expression of the face?” interrupted Steven Lawrence 
impatiently, as he took back the photograph from Klaus’s hand. 
“What do I care for roses and lilies, and myo— hang it all! what 
do I care for a market-gardener’s list of beauties, when I am speaking 
of a woman’s face—a woman’s face that I love ? I may say it, though 
I haven’t seen her for near upon a dozen years. The eyes may be 
black, or blue, or brown, I will swear they are eyes that could love: 
the lips may be rosy-red or not—they are lips’ that could speak brave 
words, and give a man brave kisses, and if I can win them they shall 
be mine! Now, Klaus, I’ve spoken out the plain truth to you at 
last.” And he took another fond look at the photograph, then put it 
carefully within a letter—a letter well-worn and creased, as if it had 
been read and re-read, and hid it away again within his breast. 

Without answering a word the old German rose, his rifle in his 
hand, and walked off to examine the stakes of the two little mustang 

horses that, at twenty or thirty yards distance, were tethered out to 
graze. He then carefully, and with a master hand, turned the 
savoury haunch of venison that was roasting for their evening meal 
across the embers of a clear wood fire; finally took out a pouch of 
tobacco from his pocket, twisted up a cigarito, lit it, and came back to 
Steven’s side. In the five minutes that had elapsed since he went 
away, the tropical after-glow had faded into night. Already a white 
full moon was shining behind the crest of the opposite palm-covered 
hills; already great Orion was saluting the Southern Cross through 
the transparent ether. The thickets were sparkling with fire-flies ; 
the cardinals and mocking birds were hushed, and the toll of the 
campanero alone resounded, plaintive and clear, like an Old World 
village bell, through the forest. 

“The haunch is browning to a turn, Steven, and smells good exceed- 
ingly,” said old Klaus. “Have you an appetite to-night ?” 
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“ Have I not!” answered Steven, heartily. “I was just thinking, 
as you came back, Klaus, that my hunger was prodigious. We 
haven’t eaten since a little past sunrise, and then, to speak honestly, 
I was ill-satisfied: three partridges, a quail, and a dozen of pheasant 
eggs isn’t over much of a breakfast between two men like you and 
me. How long will it be, do you think, before the food is ready ?” 

“A quarter of an hour,” said Klaus; “time for my cigarito, and 
for the advice which you may remember I have not given you yet. 
Do I advise you to make your way across to Tampico, or go down 
straight away to Vera Cruz? That’s about what you want me to talk 
to you of, Steven, isn’t it ?” 

“ Klaus,” answered the Englishman, “ one thing is certain: sooner 
or later I must return to the old country ; not, as you will say, because 
of this fancy for a woman’s face—if Dora Fane had never written to 
me or sent me her picture at all, I must go back just the same. This 
life of ours—well, no man knows better than you how well the life 
suits me. I’ve no education ; I haven’t, I suppose, what men in cities 
call brains; and a year ago I should have laughed at any man who 
had told me I should give up deer-stalking and quail-shooting for 
the old English life, the plough and the harrow, the sowing and 
the reaping, from which I ran away when I was a boy. Money 
perhaps, Klaus, quite as much as love, if I speak the truth, is what 
takes me back. While my uncle lived, while young Josh held the 
farm, and while I was a beggar, I loathed the thought of the dull 
village life, the daily farm work, the comfortable old house, the place 
in the meeting-house, from which the lad’s inopportune legitimacy 
had ousted me. Now that I know these things are mine, that three 
or four hundred of good sovereigns are to be made a year out of my 
own land, if I return and put my shoulder (as the shoulders of all 
my forefathers have been) to the plough, I begin to think my duty 
lies there, on my own bit of land, and that the old village, monotony 
and meeting-house and all, is what I was born and intended for.” 

“ Even without the myosotis—” began Klaus, holding his cigarito 
between his fingers, and looking full at Steven’s face. 

“Even without a woman being mixed up in it at all,” interrupted 
Steven, quickly. “And if my-o-so-tis means blue , as I suppose, 
you're wrong altogether. Dora Fane, to the best of my recollection, 
had eyes like sloes.” 

“Never,” said the old German, decisively. “On that point I 
am certain, my friend. The woman from whom that photograph was 
taken had never black eyes. Brown, possibly, or hazel, or any shade 
of blue you choose, but black—never! Are you sure, now, you are 
in love with the right woman, Steven?” he added. “How many years 
is it since you saw this Dora last? Are you certain you'd know her 
if you met her in the streets of Vera Cruz next week ?” 
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“T should know the woman from whom this photograph was 
taken if I met her anywhere,” answered Steven, promptly. “Of. 
Dora Fane, as she used to be, well, if you bring me to exact facts, of 
Dora Fane as she used to be, my recollections are just about as 
confused as possible. I was eighteen when I left home, and she, by 
Jove! Klaus, she was within a year, for certain, of my own age.” 

“Which makes her now ?” 

“Seven and twenty, at least! Is it possible—and the picture 
would give you the idea of a woman in her first prime, twenty at the 
outside! ‘Well, never mind; she'll be a better mate for me—fitter 
for the sort of life she'll have to lead as my wife. I never thought 
of her as that kind of age, though! Eighteen—vwell, say she was 
two years younger, which she wasn’t, than me—sixteen and ten 
would be twenty-six, at the youngest. I’m pleased you understand, 
Klaus, pleased that it should be so. An experienced woman of six 
and twenty knows better how to love than a flighty girl of eighteen ; 
still I never did think of Dora Fane before as of that kind of age, 
I must confess.” 

“And there was some sort of love-making going on between you, 
young as you were, Steven? Before you left home, you and the girl 
had looked upon each other like sweethearts, I suppose, already ?” 

“ Not exactly,” said Steven, after remaining silent for a minute or 
two, while he ransacked his memory; “indeed, I can’t positively say 
T ever spoke to her a dozen times in my life. Dora, as I have told 
you, was a poor relation and dependant of the Squire's, half play- 
mate, half governess, of little Katharine Fane, his step-daughter ; 
and—well, as far as I recollect, not averse to the attentions of the 
different young men about the neighbourhood. There was young 
Hoskins, the doctor, I know; and Smith, the curate, used to meet 
her when she walked out with the child; not to speak of myself, 
whom, of course, she only noticed when there was no better fellow 
by, and re 

Me Young Hoskins, and the curate, and you, when there was no 
better fellow by!” exclaimed Klaus, flinging away the end of his 
cigarito. “And of ¢his woman—this woman who, a dozen years 
ago, carried on love affairs by the half-score—you are madly, over 
head and ears, enamoured ? Why, ’tis sheer downright idiotey—a 
thing to put yourself into the doctor’s hands for. What do you 
remember of her? that she was no better conducted than she should 
have been before she had well done with being a child. What do you 
know of her? that, by your own showing, she is a woman getting on 
for thirty years of age, and who, in all these years, has not found a 
man fool enough to marry her yet.” 

“T remember of her,” said Steven, quietly, “that she was a pretty 
delicate-faced child, neither worse nor better, I suppose, than other 
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children of her age. I know of her that she has grown up like 
this!” He laid his hand for an instant upon his breast pocket, where 
the photograph lay. “That she has written me a letter showing 
that, during all these years—years during which, the Lord knows, 
I have been faithful to nothing! she has continued true to her 
childish fancy for me (one of the Fanes true to me, Steven Lawrence!), 
and that, as soon as I find myself back in England, I shall ask her, 
in plain words, to be my wife. She was giddy, if you choose, when 
she was a girl; she is nearer thirty than twenty; no man has married 
her. Iwill! The thing is settled, Klaus, for good or for evil, as far 
as Iam concerned. Let tis talk of other matters.” 

“ After supper, Steven ; we have ten minutes yet before the haunch 
is ready, and those ten minutes we'll devote to the discussion of love. 
After to-night, friend, till the day I lose you, let not the sorry sub- 
ject of woman or of marriage pass our lips again! I have no thought 
of changing you, you know. I don’t believe you're a man likely to 
alter in whatever you’ve made up your mind to do, but I should like 
to tell you—tell you,” hesitated old Klaus, with an odd sort of shy- 
ness, “a love story of—a friend of mine, say. It happened twenty-five — 
years ago come next fall, and I’ve never opened my lips concerning it 
to mortal man or woman before to-night. I always thought I should 
take it with me, unspoken, to the grave, but you see, Steven, I’ve 
loved you as a son—no, I hate the word; a son implies a mother— 
T’ve loved you with a feeling such as men don’t often have for each 
other, I guess, out of the wilderness, and if any words of mine could 
put wisdom into your head, I’d speak them—let alone the pain it 
would cost myself. You'll hear my story, lad? Soh! Well, then, 
I must think a bit first. I’m no, great speaker. I don’t know 
how to spin a yarn of plain meaning into three volumes or so of fine- 
drawn stuff and sentiment like a paid romancer. What Ive got to 
say would go, printed, into one paragraph—about as much as the 
country paper takes for a giant gooseberry or a shower of frogs when 
polities are scarce. Still I must think a bit first. Five and twenty 
years (about what you've lived since you were first set upon your feet) 
is a longish gap in a man’s life—long, I mean, to remember a dream 
after—and this was a dream, Steven! a young man’s dream, such as 
you are dreaming at this minute. All that it concerns you to hear 
about is the awakening. You've only to look into your own heart, I 
reckon, to imagine the first part better than I could describe it now.” 

He stopped abruptly, and leant his head down for a few moments 
between his hands, then raised himself, stiff and motionless, to his 
former position, and, with the red glow from the distant fire faintly 
shining at intervals upon his face, told his love story —a story destined 


to be recalled pretty often to the memory of Steven Lawrence during 
the years to come. 
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“Tt was ii the old country, my friend, that the thing began, at a 
town upon #hé Rhine—whose name doesn’t matter—a town south of 
Frankfort; whét men’s hearts, in their youth, are generous as the wine 
they drink, and where the women for centuries past have borne the 
reputation of beauty. The girl my friend loved was a type of their 
beauty at its highest: a marble bust; wide-open eyes, set far apart 
under a fair and womanly forehead ; sun-coloured hair, white arms; 
a carriage at once lissom and firm, yielding and majestic—mein Gott ! 
why do I enlarge on such a theme ?—a type of the women, I sup- 
pose, who, since the world began, have lured men on ever by the 
shortest road to perdition! My friend had passed from boyhood 
into manhood in the same street with her, and his passion had grown 
with his growth, strengthened with his strength; so, when he was 
three and twenty, the girl nineteen, they were engaged. There was 
equality of birth, equality of poverty between them ; and one day it 
occurred to my friend that it might be a manlier life to work for the 
woman he loved in a new country than starve with her on his good 
college education, and a certain foolish prefix he had before his name, 
in the old one. So, after a little tender hesitation on the part of his 
betrothed, he put his Greek and Latin (his nobility too) for ever 
aside, and started, with the small patrimony he possessed, to New 
Brunswick, where some distant relations of his family had already 
settled. In two years’ time he was master of a farm, small but well 
stocked, and prosperous; a comfortable home to which to take his 
bride ; and he returned to the fatherland to fetch her. 

“She met him: she fell upon his neck as he landed from the river 
steamboat ; and in a week their marriage-day was fixed. I was not, 
my friend was not, of a jealous or suspicious character. He was 
plain—your English word describes him better than any in our 
language—plain of face, plain of character ; where he loved, he loved ; 
where he trusted, he trusted; and where he was betrayed, he was 
betrayed!” added Klaus, his voice sinking into a hollow, bitter imita- 
tion of a laugh. “There was no wnsinn of any kind, no shilly-shally 
about the man—in this like you, I think, Steven. What he did, he 
did; and he loved this woman wholly, with a love that put the 
possibility of doubt or misgiving out of the question. And they 
were married. 

“There were village tales, both before and after his wedding-day, 
reaching my friend’s ear, of an attachment that had taken place during 
his absence between his betrothed and a cousin of his own; a man 
with whom he had been at college, and whom he looked upon and 
loved as his nearest friend. He laughed at them; repeated them 
openly to his bride and to his friend; invited the man to his marriage 
feast ; pressed his hand more warmly than he pressed the hand of 
father or of mother when he left Germany; and a year later, when, 
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like himself, his cousin had given up the old country and.came out to 
Brunswick to try his fortune, received him into his own, house there, 
and gav; him the welcome of a brother. 

“Why do I linger? One day, late in the fall—the maples were 
reddening, I remember, the hickory-leaves like gold—my friend came 
home from his work at night as usual; and found himself betrayed. 
His wife had left him. I don’t know how such things affect men in 
cities,” said old Klaus, huskily, “ men who don’t believe in over-much, 
who don’t stake their happiness on one more than another out of the 
hundred of things which make up the occupation of their lives. This 
man, you see, without a second’s preparation, had lost all—his life, 
his hope, his religion! All. He stared blankly about the little sitting- 
room . . ._ her work, her book, on the table—a bunch of flowers 
that he gave her yesterday on the mantelshelf; then he walked 
upstairs, as quiet to outward appearance as you are now, took his 
. pistols from the place where they lay by the bedside and walked off to 
the nearest river station, six miles from his farm, and the route, as he 
was told on the road, that the lovers had taken. . . . 

ae If I had come upon them, then and there, mark you, 
Steven, with my passion at white heat, I'll stake high that I should 
have made short work with them both. Id no thought of calling 
him out to fight. I wasn’t in a state of mind to think of honour or 
of cowardice. Quiet and calm though I kept outwardly, I was mad: 
thirsting with a madman’s rage for my revenge. And here’s the luck 
of things! If I had found them then, I must have gone through the 
rest of my life red-handed—no doubt of that, and it wouldn’t have 
been a matter of conscience at all, but of sheer physical necessity. 
If I had seen her face—the lily face with its meek eyes looking into his 
as they once looked into mine—what choice would have been left me 
(you can answer, you know what love is) in the matter ? 

“Well, I say, luck decides all things, and mercifully for me more 
than for them, perhaps, I did not come upon them at once. The man 
who told me they had gone away by the river misled me purposely; 
and it was not till a fortnight later—there were few railroads in those 
days, you know—that I found myself close upon their track at last at 
a certain town down in Vermont. They had left this town—I wish 
to say no names—for a village, so I learnt at the hotel, a league or so 
distant down the lake, and I had only to go on by the five o'clock | 
boat that afternoon and find them. 

“The five o'clock boat. There were three hours to pass away 
before the steamer left, and instead of going to the bar of the hotel, 
and deadening myself to the level of a brute, with brandy, as it had 
been my habit to do during the last fortnight, something moved me to 
walk straight away out of the town into the fields. It was the late 
autumn weather, as I have said; yellow, sunshiny weather, with 
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only a ring of sharpness to make the air more sweet. I walked 
along, unconscious what direction I took, to the outskirts of a wood, 
a mile and a half, may be, from the town; and sitting down on a 
new-fallen block of log-wood, took out my pipe and lit it. The cat- 
birds were calling, the woodpeckers hammering in the woods, the 
squirrels darting to and fro in the branches, the lizards chasing the 
insects in the sun, with the sort of joy I’ve since observed dumb 
creatures show just before the winter comes ; and something in their 
ignorant happiness smote me. I thought of the woods by the Rhine, 
where Franz and I used to go when we were boys. I remembered 
once, after a fall I had, how the lad, younger and weaker than I was, 
had carried me to the nearest village, and set off alone through the 
snow and darkness to bring my mother to my bed. I thought of our 
play at school, our freaks at college together; and then, with a 
sudden horror, I remembered what he had done, and whatI had got on 
my soul to do to-night! An intense pity, not for her, not for him, 
but for myself, came like a flood upon my heart. What! I thought, 
with the world full of sunshine, with these dumb creatures, and the 
woods and fields full of joyous life, J was to be a castaway? With 
stained hands, with soiled conscience, with memory from which all 
my past fair youth must perforce be blotted, I must drag out what- 
ever number of years it should still be my curse and my unutterable 
misery to live? 

“Up till now I hadn’t reasoned, you understand. Blind, sense- 
less, animal passion, had been all that had moved me. In this minute 
I was a man again. Yes, thank the Lord!” cried old Klaus, fervently, 
“Twasaman! I took no thought then for the future. I thought 
neither of my disgraced home, and how I should have to live there 
solitary, nor of the world’s opinion—no, nor of them, and of the life 
that they would live together. One thing only I resolved—to let 
their guilt be on their own souls, and take no portion of it upon mine. 
Not for 2 woman’s falseness would I give up something more precious 
to me than all the marble necks and scarlet lips the world contained— 
my own unspotted conscience. I wasn’t religious then more than 
you've known me, not with lip-religion, Steven; but in that moment, 
I believe, as firmly as-I believe there is a God above, that His voice 
spoke to me. Would a little yellow sunshine, the sight of these grey 
squirrels in the trees have taken away madness like mine, unless He 
had willed it so ? 

“ Well, in spite of everything I said, ’m spinning out a yarn that 
would fill a volume, after all ; and something in the smell of the meat 
assures me it isn’t far off being ready. I can finish it all short, now. 
I returned ; and from that day I speak of till the day when I chanced 
to hear she was dead, close upon eight years afterwards, I never heard 
nor spoke her name again. There were men, I know, who said I 
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acted with a poor spirit, and others, that I showed a deuced deal more 
worldly sense than could have been expected of me; but whatever 
they said, you may believe, concerned me little. * To a-man suffering 
what I suffered, there are neither smaller sufferings nor smaller 
shames. ‘Two years, for very dogged obstinacy, I dragged my life on 
at my farm—slept in the same bed, ate at the table where she 
had been at my side! Then I sold everything—there wasn’t over and 
above much to sell—things hadn’t prospered with me since she left— 
and became, as you have seen me, a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. I haven’t, as you know, grown into a man-hater. I have had 
mates I have liked, one or two friends, besides you, whom I have 
loved ; perhaps, taking all into account, I’ve led as good a life as the 
men who live cribbed up like Christians, with a wife and children and 
all the other blessings of life, in cities. Still, Steven, still,” said the 
old man, putting his rough hand abruptly to his breast, as if a pain 
had smitten him, “there's been something wanting to me always. 
She was part of my flesh and of my spirit, you see, and as a matter of 
common nature I’ve never been to say the same since she was taken 
from me. And now I come to the moral of all that I’ve been trying 
to tell you. As long as the world lasts, and while men are what they 
are, they must marry,*I suppose; I’m not gainsaying that, or setting 
up my sorry bit of experience against a rule that the world for a good 
many thousand years has found to answer better than any other. 
You're not a boy any more, and when you get home you'll want a wife 
to keep your house, and bring up your children, and set a neat dinner 
before you and your friends at Christmas——” 

“And a wife I mean to have, please God!” interpolated Steven, 
firmly. 

“But you don’t need to give over more than what is absolutely 
needful: your honour, your fireside peace, your children’s name— 
enough, God knows!—into her hands. You don’t need to put down 
your heart for her to tread upon, your reason for her to blind and lead 
astray, your passionate blind worship for her to make a mock of! Not 
one man in ten thousand, perhaps,” said old Klaus, “is capable of 
loving so. The ten thousand are the men to marry. For him——” 

“For him, Klaus ?” said Steven, as the old hunter hesitated. 

“ Well, Steven, I’ve got so far, and now I’m a fool. I don’t know 
what to say. For him—don’t let him do as I did, that’s all! Don’t 
let him go mad for a white neck and meek eyes and snow-soft hand, 
and never see that they are a wanton’s! That the lips were never his, 
that the eyes lied every time they smiled at him—the hand——” 

He got up, mechanically raising his rifle from the ground with him, 
and leaned upon it motionless for a few minutes; then he turned his 
face away from Steven and brushed his sleeve across it hastily. 
“Steven,” he said at last, in an altered, strangely softened voice, 
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“Til tell you what I’ve thought at times—watching by the fire at 
night, you understand, or listening, afraid to sleep for the grizzlies, for 
the cry of the goat-suckers, to tell me that morning was at hand upon 
the hills: quiet times like these, when something better than the mere 
passions and discontents of a man’s own heart speak aloud to him— 
I’ve thought of her, not as my engaged bride, not as my wife, but as 
she was in ker innocence, a little maid of twelve running home from 
school and laughing back at me across her shoulder in the summer 
twilight, and felt sure that if there is a life after this (a better one, 
mind: that backsliding after death is a doctrine against all teaching 
of nature to my understanding), that woman, white as on her bride 
day, must be mine there! A superstition, youd say, like what the 
Indians hold of their happy hunting-grounds, or the Mahommedan of 
his houris, but I wouldn’t thank the preacher that would make so 
much certain tome. What! I’ve thought, when every winter's snows 
can bring the dead boughs through to a new April, must it be too high 
a miracle that death should bring a man’s buried love, green and 
undefiled, into his bosom again? I’ve thought this, Steven. I think it 
still. Iam not utterly desolate.” 

This was the ending of poor Klaus’s sermon. As he turned and 
walked slowly away towards the fire, Steven Lawrence watched him, 
and a flush of eager feeling rose over the young man’s face. “ And so 
the?story bears no moral after all,” he thought. “ Dishonoured in his 
youth, alone in his age, the thought of the woman who betrayed him 
is still the best remembrance of this world that the old man possesses, 
the foundation of whatever hope he has for the next. Why, with no 
higher luck than his, the venture, on his own showing, is worth 
making. Better suffer with a man’s suffering than be happy with an 
animal’s happiness, as I have been till now.” 

An opinion which a very short experience of civilised life was 
destined greatly to modify. 


Cuapter II. 
FRESH VIOLETS. 


Sreven Lawrence held staunchly to his determination. Five days 
later old Klaus, with a weighty heart and dim eyes, was standing 
alone, watching an outward-bound ship from the quay at Vera Cruz, 
and one severe May evening, after a quick run of twenty-three days, 
the Oneida with Steven Lawrence on board was steaming up the 
Solent on her way to Southampton harbour. 

I use the word severe intentionally. To men fresh from meridianal 
sun, as were all the passengers on board the Oneida, this “wind of 
God,” with its accompaniments of leaden sky and damp searching mists, 
was more intensely chilling than Christmas snow and frost, with a 
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stiller atmosphere, would have been. West Indians coming for the 
first time to England wrapped their great blanket-cloaks round their 
ears and shoulders, and with blue lips and sinking hearts exchanged 
remarks together upon the inhuman climate of the country to which 
their curiosity or their business was bringing them. Englishmen 
returning, many of them after long exile, home, were sensible that to 
dream of dear old England under the voluptuous heaven of the tropics 
is a very different thing to having the east wind of dear old England 
blowing with oblique cruelty in one’s teeth. The captain looked cold, 
and gave his commands to the call-boy in a rasping short voice and 
with compressed lips, as though anxious to get as little fog and wind as 
possible down his throat ; the call-boy, a poor little shivering Portuguese, 
piped out the orders through his blue swollen fingers down below ; the 
man at the helm was forced, every quarter of an hour, to call another 
hand to the wheel while he beat his own numbed arms back to sensation 
across his chest; the crew, a motley collection of Englishmen and 
Spaniards, Creoles, Portuguese, and Mexicans, stood huddled together 
to leeward, while they warmed themselves, in anticipation, at. cheery 
tavern fires in Southampton and Portsmouth. Only one man besides 
the captain and the call-boy had courage enough to keep undauntedly 
upon the bridge; and this man was Steven. But Steven, in addition 
to his unusual robustness of constitution, had more in his heart, pro- 
bably, than any other man on board the Oneida. With love, with keen 
expectation, acting from the brain upon the circulation, a man is not 
only mentally callous to external accident of rain or cold: he is phy- 
sically shielded from them. ‘To the shivering West Indians, England 
was simply a mart in which so many affairs had to be transacted in the 
shortest possible time ; to the Englishmen, landsmen and sailors alike, 
it was the good old country, of course, but the good old country seen 
from a thoroughly chilly and prosaic point of view: a harbour for a 
fortnight, a goal of rest after years of exile, a market in which so much 
coffee and sugar had to be disposed of before returning to a country fit 
for human beings to breathe in. To Steven alone England was an El 
Dorado! This leaden sky, yonder pale grey strip of land, were the 
sky and land encompassing all his desire! He was returning to his 
own hearth, his own bit of land from which long years had exiled him, 
and to the woman who was to be his wife there. With his blood pul- 
sating hot and fast through his veins, what did it matter to him whether 
the wind blew from the east or the west? He was going home, and to 
Dora Fane. English shores looked fresh and fair as ever, he thought— 
small, though: how dwarfed everything had grown! why, the-Solent 
that to his boyish heart had looked so sorrowfully wide when he was 
sailing away ten years ago, was but a little stream to him now that he 
had lived beside the rivers of New World. The sight of English roofs 
and spires affected him almost as though they had been familiar friends. 
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He could scarce dispossess himself from the idea that some face he 
knew must be among the crowd of faces that thronged to watch the 
arrival of the Oneida in the Southampton docks ; and the first chill he 
had felt that day was when the boat stopped, and he realised definitely 
that there was no welcome ready for him from anyone! His arrival in 
England was a matter of the most thorough indifference to all man- 
kind—save porters interested in luggage—he was more utterly alone 
than he had ever been in Mexican forest or the savannahs and prairies 
of the west. Does a man, feverish with hope, ever come back to his 
own country without some such childish disappointment taking away 
the first keen edge of his excitement as he lands? He gets over it in 
an hour, of course, but I don’t think he ever returns to the flush of 
happiness with which he watched the white streaks on the cliffs grow 
more vivid, the roofs and spires assume shape, the crowd upon the pier 
become each a distinct and individual human face. Landing is like 
writing the first line of your poem; modelling the first outline of your 
clay: it puts a dream into form—and breaks it. 

Falling in with the crowd, Steven was borne along to the Custom- 
house ; thence, after seeing his luggage to the station, he went to the 
post-office, and found, to his immense delight, a letter in Miss Fane’s 
hand awaiting him there. He carried it with him into the coffee- 
room of Radley’s hotel; then, with epicurean intention of eking out 
his pleasure as long as possible, warmed himself beside the blazing 
fire, and ordered his dinner before opening it. Glossy, gilt-initialled 
paper, an ambrosial smell, half of roses, half of Russian leather, 
greeted his senses as he broke open the envelope. 

“My dear Mr. Lawrence,” it began. “My.” The letter he had 
received with the photograph was only “Dear.” What a world of 
advancement his imagination saw in the pronoun! “ We are all so 
very pleased to hear of your proposed return. The Squire says he 
is sure, with every belief in Dawes’s honesty, that you will make a 
good twenty-five per cent.—or fifty, I forget which, and he is not 
here for me to ask—more out of the farm, when you take it in your 
own hands. What can you mean when you say ‘ you fear you will 
not see much of us? Do you not know that our house is within 
two miles of Ashcot, and that we shall see you just as often as you 
choose to walk over and call on us? Katharine and I are staying in 
town now with Mrs. Dering, and I write this note, sending it, as 
you ask me, to the post-office, Southampton, to say that we all hope 
you will come and see us in Hertford Street, number 122, directly 
you return. I make out from Bradshaw that, leaving Vera Cruz 
on April the 25th, you will reach England about the 20th of May; 
but would you mind writing directly you land at Southampton, and 
then we shall know exactly when to expect you? Iam glad you 
like the photograph. I have one, on glass, of you, that you gave me, 
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do you remember, when you were a boy? How changed you must 
be—hélas! must not that be true of both of us? 


“ Arabella and Katharine (she is a grown-up girl, you know, now, 
engaged to be married to Lord Petres, and a celebrated London 
beauty) send very kind remembrances, and I am, dear Mr. Lawrence, 
sincerely yours, 

“Dora Fanz.” * 


Dinner was upon the table at the exact moment that he reached 
the signature, for Miss Fane’s handwriting was lady-like, and Steven’s 
literary powers slow. The sight of a grand cold sirloin of English 
beef, and a dish of browned potatoes, backed by strong English ale 
. In the pewter, touched the yeoman’s heart with irresistible strength 
of association, and, sitting down at once, his table comfortably drawn 
up beside the fire, he commenced a meal which would not have dis- 
graced one of Homer’s heroes—a meal at which even the waiters of 
Radley’s, accustomed to men’s hunger after sea-voyages, looked on 
askance, and held their table-napkins tight with wonder. At the 
first moment of reading Dora Fane’s letter, he had been sensible that 
some subtle defect, he knew not exactly what, in its tone, had jarred 
upon him cruelly; as his dinner went on, the honest malt cheering 
his heart, the ruddy fire putting new warmth into his veins, he felt 
assured, not a trace of his fasting dissatisfaction left in him, that it 
was the kindest, the modestest letter ever penned by a woman’s hand. 
After his meat came rhubarb tart, followed by cheese and radishes, 
then by a dish of spice nuts, and a bottle of hotel port ; and, by the 
time Steven had made good progress with his dessert, he felt himself 
fifty times more in love with Dora Fane than ever. It had been an 
affair of the imagination hitherto, he said to himself, but now 

He could not, as he felt inclined, open, before men’s eyes in a coffee- 
room, the locket which held her picture (he had bought the trinket in 
Vera Cruz, and wore it, not as civilised men wear such things, upon 
his watch-chain, but jealously hidden in his waistcoat pocket); but he 
eould hold the paper again that her little hand had newly touched— 
could feast his eyes upon the words her heart had bade her write! 
And as he did so, holding the note between him and the fire, yet not 
actually reading it—reading, in any form, was not a predilection of 
Steven’s—a postscript which, in his first agitation, or on the appearance 
of dinner, he had contrived to miss, arrested his attention. 

“Tf you can, telegraph to me from Southampton the exact hour at 
which we may expect you in Hertford Street, and I will be there to 
receive you.—D. F.” 

Dora Fane waiting for him—expecting his message, perhaps, at this 
moment—and he, like the savage, like the animal-that he was, sitting 
here before the fire, in stupid enjoyment of his wine and nuts, un- 
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heedful of her commands. He got up, to the benefit of his bodily 
health, leaving half of the deep-coloured port in the bottle, paid his 
bill: without a murmur, and sallied forth to the telegraph office, 
whence the following message from “Steven Lawrence to Dora Fane” 
was, five minutes later, transmitted : 

“Just arrived in Southampton Docks, per Oneida. Shall be with 
you before nine o’clock. I am grateful for your goodness in writing 
to me.” 

After this, an hour or more yet remaining before the train left, he 
started off for a walk through the streets of Southampton, looking, 
with the zest of a South Sea Islander, into the shop windows—and not 
quite unmindful of any pretty faces that chanced to stand behind the 
counter—and gradually fell to speculating whether it might be- 
wise in him to attempt to modify his personal appearance somewhat 
before presenting himself to his love. She would not, for certain, be 
a woman to measure a man by his coat and necktie; but were not all 
women swayed more than men by the frivolities of fashion? Was it 
not a risk that she should see him for the first time in his transatlantic 
clothes, with the rough, backwoodsman air of the other world? 
Clothes, of course, there was no time to think of. Miss Fane must accept 
him, perforce, in the rough shooting-suit that he had got before 
leaving Vera Cruz. Gloves and a tall hat he might buy in five 
minutes, and he bought them. MHorribly these lavender-coloured 
eights teazed him: he had not had a pair of gloves on his hands for 
the last ten years! Then, a barber’s shop immediately confronting 
the haberdasher’s, it occurred to him that shaving off his beard might 
reduce him, perhaps, to the requisite mean of civilisation quicker than 
any other process, and, crossing the street, he walked in and requested 
to be shaved at once. 

‘Shaved plain, sir?” said the polite little barber, glancing up, not 
without artistic compunction, at Steven’s magnificent growth of beard. 
“ Plain style, sir, or the military—moustache left ?” 

“ Not military, for certain,” said Steven, going in to the inner shop, 
and never giving a look at himself in the glass as he satdown. “I’m 
a stranger in England, and I want to be shaved English fashion—as 
countrymen, plain farmers or the like, wear their beards.” 

“Oh, very good!” politeness unaltered, but with an octave, at least, 
of flattery taken out of the barber's voice by the word “farmer.” “I 
quite understand you, sir.” And in a quarter of an hour a pair of 
moderate-sized whiskers was all the hair remaining on Steven’s face. 

I said, when I spoke of him bearded, that nature would scarcely 
commit the anomaly of allying a weak mouth with the bold blue eyes 
and resolute forehead of Steven Lawrence. His mouth is the reverse 
of weak. The lips are full and squarely cut, the chin masculine, and 
still—still the story that is graven there is one of physical, far more 
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than of moral strength, after all. An acute.student of human expres- 
sion might accredit the possessor of that mouth with being passionate 
in love, warm in friendship, generous, fond of life and of his own share 
in life always: but heroic, never! And he would be right, viewing 
heroism from the ordinary, transcendental point of view. Steven was 
just a man to be strong one day and weak the next—to commit one 
right action and three faulty ones immediately afterwards: in a word, 
was a man not to rule his own life, but be ruled by it, as you will see. 

He got up and looked long—a most unwonted thing for him to do 
—in the glass. How young he was still! the thought struck him 
instantly. How like the boy Steven Lawrence, with whom he had 
had so little to do in later years. The sight of his own beardless face 
seemed to bring him back far more vividly to England than the fact 
of treading upon English ground had done. The old house at Ashcot, 
the kitchen fireside, the little bedroom where his mother died, and 
where her black-framed picture hung (the room to which he had 
stolen, the picture he had kissed on the April night when he first 
ran away to sea)—with passionate reality all the happiness, all the 
misery of his boyish life, was unlocked before him by this strangely 
familiar face—his own, at which he stood and looked! 

“It does make a difference, doesn’t it?” said the polite barber, 
rubbing his hands. “If you will permit, sir, I should advise the hair 
being cut—machine, latest improvement—considerably shorter. Both 
the military and the country gentlemen wear the ‘air short to the 
‘ead, if I may be allowed the expression.” 

Steven submitted passively to being machine-shorn, and brushed 
and perfumed to the barber's taste; then, with his thoughts still very 
far away, walked along the High Street, looking neither at shop- 
windows nor pretty faces now, in the direction of the railway. 

Just outside the door of the station a girl of about thirteen stood, 
selling violets; a girl with a white small face, a shrunken figure, and 
eyes from whose blue the childhood seemed already to have faded. 
The moment Steven approached, she singled him out, with the quick 
instinct of her age, as a man to be cajoled into buying, and, fawning to 
his side, put up a meagre hand, holding its merchandise, to tempt him. 

“Vi'lets, sweet vilets, gentlemen! take a bunch to town for your 
lady, kind gentlemen. I gathered ’em fresh myself this evening. 
The London vilets don’t smell like these, gentlemen.” 

“Don’t they, indeed ?” said Steven, looking down at her face, and 
with his deep manly voice becoming marvellously sweet and gentle 
at the sight of its childish pallor. “Then I suppose I must have 
yours for my lady, as you say.” 

He took two bunches from the poor little thin hand, and gaye the 
child half a crown. 

“Tye no change, kind gentleman,” she whined, looking up at him, 
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and making a pretence of holding the lalf-crown out for him io take 
it back. 

“No? then you must keep it all for yourself, pretty one,” said 
Steven, cheerily, and putting back her attenuated hand with his own 
stalwart brown one. “Good-bye.” 

The child stared in mute wonder after his big figure, until it was 
lost among the crowd within the doorway. Then she looked at her 
half-crown ; rubbed it bright on her skirt; held it up to the fading 
evening light; tested it- against her lips; finally hid it away in the 
breast of her ragged frock. 

“Easy to see where he comes from,” she thought. “Easy to see 
he’s been where they dig the gold. What a fine tall man to have 
such a kind voice; and he touched me—he said good-bye to me”— 
the colour rising over the pinched, small face. “Oh, ain’t he just a 
flat !” 

This was the first definite feminine opinion formed upon Steven 
Lawrence on his return to England. 


Cuapter III. 
THE LIFE OF THE WILDERNESS. 


For generations back Steven’s forefathers—farmers by profession, 
but not averse whenever money could be made by it to horse-dealing, 
or, indeed (so said tradition), to a little irregular trade in French 
wines and brandies—had lived upon their own small freehold of land 
in the sea-board parish of Broad Clithero, Kent. No deed of entail 
secured to the eldest born son of the Lawrences the rights of primo- 
geniture, but primogeniture, unenforced by law, was as sacred in their 
family as in the family of any earl of England, as much a part of 
their social belief as were the doctrines of Wesley of their religion. 

When Steven’s grandfather died he left two sons: Joshua, the 
eldest, already looked upon as a confirmed bachelor of forty-five, and 
Steven, a married man and the father of a boy of eleven—the Steven 
of this story. “If Joshua marries,” the old man said on his death- 
bed, looking wistfully at the downcast face of his eldest son—“ if 
Joshua marries, Steven will have to make a home for his wife and 
Steenie elsewhere, but till then, I’d like them to bide at Ashcot. I’ve 
a feeling little Steenie’ll be master here some day, and I’d like him 
to grow up on the farm in his youth. A man doesn’t work the land 
with the same heart in his middle age if he’s been a stranger to it 
when he was a boy.” 

And Joshua Lawrence had not only promised that, whether he 
married or no, Ashcot should be the home of Steven and his family, 
but had held faithfully to the letter of his word. A year after the 
old man’s death Steven Lawrence was killed by a fall in the hunting 
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field, and Joshua at once took upon himself, as a matter of course, the 
maintenance of the widow and her boy. 

He was a man of few words, sober—unlike the majority of the 
Lawrences in this!—plain, reserved ; & man who courted the society of 
men little, of women not at all; and young Steven was soon looked 
ipon just as surely as the heir of Ashcot as though Joshua had been 
his father, not his uncle. With his sister-in-law to keep his house, 
this boy for his heir, what chance was there that Joshua Lawrence, a 
woman-hater at thirty, should seek to marry a wife at forty-five? No 
direct word on the part of Joshua himself had ever confirmed the 
certainty of Steven’s heirship, but Joshua was a man chary of speech 
on all matters, and the way in which he treated his nephew was more 
than sufficient proof, so thought the world, and Steven’s mother, and 
Steven himself, to show the place the boy held within his heart. Up 
to the age of fourteen he was sent, profiting as little as possible by 
the instruction he received, to a tolerable school in Canterbury. He 
then at his uncle’s side learnt—or rather was perfected in: he had 
learnt from his infancy—the practical management of the land he 
already looked upon as his own. He was always well dressed, yeoman- 
fashion ; rode to hounds better mounted than half the gentlemen’s 
sons in the county; and held his handsome face high when he saluted 
the parson or squire, or even old Lord Haverstock himself in the 
Janes. 

“ Every inch a Lawrence,” the gossips of the parish used to say as 
they looked after him, “ Joshua was a poor creature—had his mother’s 
‘blood in him-—a man to grudge himself his meat, and die in his bed 
at last. The boy was of the true Lawrence sort. A chip of the old 
‘block, every bit of him.” Which, in that neighbourhood, meant a 
man to live hard and die with a broken neck in a ditch or a broken 
head in a smuggling fray before fifty. These, tradition had handed 
‘down as the orthodox proclivities of the Lawrences; the poor creatures, 
er men taking after their mothers, being those stray members of the 
family who kept the farm together and paid for the funeral meats of 
the Lawrences pur sang. Whatever his fate in other respects, 
Steven learnt when he was within a few weeks of seventeen the exact 
position in which he stood as regarded Ashcot ; learnt it suddenly, his 
ancle being among the fields, from the lips of a person in purple satin 
who arrived, a little boy in her hand, and informed Mrs. Steven Law- 
cence and her son that she was “ Mr. Joshua’s lady.” 

“Not—not his wife?” faltered the widow, throwing a trembling 
hand round her son’s neck, as the whole vista of his ruined life passed 
\before her. ‘‘ That—zthaé child can never be the heir before Steenie !” 

And it was in the mingled torrent of virtue, and not unnatural 
‘venom, that this remark called forth from the invader, that Joshua 
Lawrence came back from his work across the threshold of his own 
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house. He turned horribly white at seeing these four people in one 
small room ; the pale, indignant-eyed widow, Steven flushed and silent 
by his mother’s side; his own sickly child ; the flaunting, gaily-dressed 
woman, whose dozen of boxes stood already inside the porch. Joshua 
Lawrence turned white ; but he took at once the only side a man of 
sense ever takes in family discussion—his wife’s. 

“You might have written, Charlotte, but as you are here you are 
welcome. Steenie, shake hands with the child. “Iwill make no dif 
ference to you, lad. You and your mother will always find a home 
at Ashcot as long as I live. You are about in time for dinnes, 
Charlotte.” 

No difference! How glibly such euphemisms glide from the lips of 
men seeking to slur over the consequences of their own weakness o 
their own injustice! The first points, of course, discussed in the 
neighbourhood as to Joshua Lawrence’s marriage were the outside 
facts of the mystery. Who was this woman? Where had he met 
her? Why had he married her? Why had he not lived with her? 
Then, when it was ascertained that there was no mystery at all—that 
the woman was the widow of a London draper’s assistant, that Joshua 
Lawrence had married her without love or any other intelligible rea- 
son (the history of most marriages), had lived apart from her about on 
the same grounds as he had married her, and had seen her once 3 
fortnight when he went up to Leadenhall Market during the last 
dozen years or so—the interest turned to the dispossessed heir, young 
Steven—Steven, to whom the advent of a legitimate wife and son at 
Ashcot was to make “no difference.” And from old Lord Haverstock 
down to the lowest ploughman on the farm there was not a heart that 
did not bleed for the lad under the new position in which he found 
himself. 

He took his fate with a sullen, hard kind of resignation which, at 
his age, did not augur particularly well for the future. On the morn- 
ing after “ Charlotte’s” arrival, went up to his uncle’s side in the 
fields and asked him what kind of wages his services on the farm were 
about worth? “I’m a servant now, and I don’t want to pretend to 
be a master. Young Josh may have my gun, and my pony, and the 
rest of it. Play is over forme. Working as I can work, shall I still, 
without wronging your family, be able to keep my mother at 
Asheot ?” 

Joshua Lawrence was cut to the quick with contrition. He had 
married—because he had married! and had done Steven infinite 
injustice in allowing him through all these years to be looked upon as 
his heir. But weakness had been his worst sin. In his heart he was 
a just and not an ungenerous man, and the thought of Steenie work- 
ing as a servant on the old farm brought tears, for the first time 
since he was a child, into the yeoman’s eyes. Steven was no more a 
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servant than little Josh. There was no reason why the farm shouldn’t 
one day be shared between them alike. Let the boys live together as 
brothers, and Charlotte and Jane help each other in housekeeping. 
With more of the same platitudes which men are wont to talk when 
they would throw oil on the troubled waters of family jealousy 
and family discord. 

Power went, as it always does, into the hands of its legitimate 
claimants. In six months, Steven slouched to his daily work, dressed 
like a labourer, and young Josh was riding his pony about the 
country. In six months the keys, one by one, had passed over to 
Charlotte, and the greater part of the widow’s time was spent in her 
bedroom in tears and wishes, with which she cheered young Steven of 
an evening, that she was lying in Clithero churchyard at her hus- 
band’s side. She was a woman of feeble imagination, and in time 
probably would have submitted to the prospect of an impoverished 
future for her boy and herself if a little bit of present rule had only 
been left to her in the household. What she could not get over was 
the loss of the keys. As one by one these insignia of office were 
wrested from her she would at first faintly expostulate with her 
brother-in-law, who always promised and never dared to speak to 
Charlotte about it; then she gave up with only the meek irony that 
she “ hoped Mrs. Joshua would mend the linen and make the pre- 
serves last as well as she had done.” Finally, when the last shred of 
power was gone from her, took, as I have said, to her bedroom, and to 
infusing into young Steven’s cup a yet bitterer draught than that 
which his own galled heart already gave him to drink. 

This state of things lasted over a twelvemonth; then poor Mrs. 
Steven's wish was accomplished, and a neat funeral procession, for 
Joshua was a just man in everything, conveyed her from the farm to 
her husband’s side in Clithero churchyard. Steven read immense 
resignation on every face in the house—indecently unconcealed on 
Mrs. Lawrence’s and Josh’s, veiled, but none less real, on his uncle’s— 
to the cross which, in the family prayers, they acknowledged to have 
been laid upon them. And before his mother had been twenty-four 
hours buried, had begun to form his own plans of escape from the 
home to which neither duty nor affection bound him now. 

The Californian gold fever was at that time still at its height. 
Spelling over his uncle’s’ Sunday’ Times a’ fortnight old, by the fire 
in the long evenings, the boy read of fortunes made, fortunes that 
would. buy up Asheot, ay, and the squire’s land too, in a few weeks, 
and with no help, no interest, save a man’s own stout right arm. 
What was there to hinder him, if he could reach this El Dorado, from 
digging nuggets as big as other men? Was he to spend his life as a 
labourer on his cousin’s farm, when beyond the sea wealth, power, 
pleasure, were to be wrested from the earth with scarce an effort more 
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than it had cost them to grub up the quickset hedge down in the 
five-acres ? 

After a good many sleepless nights, and when, by dint of his old 
geography books, he had slowly mastered exactly where California lay, 
Steven ventured to sound his uncle on the subject. So much gold had 
been dug by one man; so much by two brothers; so much by a gang 
of five. As Josh would have the farm, and—hanging his head—as 
there was no one much to care about his absence now, wouldn’t it be 
as well to see if his strong shoulders might not bring about better 
fortune in another country than it was ever possible for them to 
yield him here at home ? 

Joshua Lawrence's answer was a brief one. His temper had 
soured wonderfully under his wife’s rule; and his never-dying sense of 
the injury he had done Steven, made him peevishly averse at all times 
to discussing the lad’s future prospects. Emigration and gold digging 
were the last resource of blackguards. He did not know the Law- 
rences had sunk to that yet. If Steven couldn’t brook the thought of 
young Josh sharing the land with him he must go into trade. Old 
Wandsworth, the chandler, at Canterbury, wanted an apprentice, and 
he would not mind paying a good premium, if Steven had a mind for 
the business. As to California, or any other foreign part, he forbad 
such a word ever being mentioned in his presence again. 

It was one Sunday morning on their way to the meeting house that 
this conversation took place. On the evening of the next day,a fresh 
April evening—the smell of the child’s violets reealls it to him now !— 
Steven Lawrence stole away from Ashcot, as he believed, for ever. In 
the day, while his uncle believed him cheerfully at work among the 
men, his heart had taken leave of every wood, every field about the 
farm. As evening came on he had managed on some excuse or another 
to have a word with each of the labourers as he was leaving work. 
When his cousin went to bed he had followed him from the parlour 
and given him a many-clasped knife that Josh had long coveted with 
hot envy to possess. Bitter as was his hatred for his life, resolute as was 
his determination of severing himself from it, Steven had but a child’s 
heart still, and when the first sharp step was taken—when he had got 
clear of the farm and stood looking from the high-road down upon the 
old: house and garden bathed in soft spring moonlight—the tears rained 
hot and fast down the cheek of this bold adventurer who was to conquer 
wealth and fortune with his own strong arm beyond the seas. 

He reached San Francisco with the very worn clothes he stood in, 
and the sum of eight shillings in his pocket: his father’s watch and a 
few poor trinkets of his mother’s having, with his own work, just suf- 
ficed to pay his passage out. Light shillings, his broad shoulders, 
handsome face, and the heart of a child. What a stock in trade for a 
lad set adrift, at eighteen, in the gold diggings! the last resource, as 
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Joshua Lawrence narrowly but not unjustly had remarked, of all the 
greatest blackguards in the world. 

Need I describe the kind of El Dorado that Steven had in reality 
fallen upon? How he starved and feasted alternately. How he 
worked, and was robbed, openly, then under the guise of dice or 
cards: one time at the diggings themselves, the next after he had 
brought back his gold to Francisco or Sacramento. The boyishness, 
I need scarcely tell you, was soon knocked out of him: the manhood, 
I know not by what miracle, never. Associating with the veriest 
scum of civilisation, from the broken-down Parisian or New York 
gambler to the most ruffianly of all roughs, the cosmopolitan 
“shoulder-strikers” of Californian cities, something in the robust 
yeoman blood of Steven Lawrence kept him an Englishman, I nearly 
wrote an English gentleman still. With cowardice and dishonesty, 
part of the very air he breathed, familiarised with such scenes as 
only gross ignorance, vice, and newly-gotten gold allied can generate, 
Steven, however else he erred, was loyal in courage and in honour to 
his better nature still. Perhaps a certain constitutional slowness, both 
of mind and body, went far to save him. A quick-brained, lissom- 
fingered, town-bred man falls easier, perforce, into the habits of city 
blackguardism, than a man whose country nurtured perceptions receive 
temptations slowly, and whose robust hands are physically better 
adapted for digging gold, in bulk, out of the earth, than for filching 
it, stamped, out of the pockets of others. He made no fortune, as 
many worse men did; was not singularly unlucky, yet never belonged 
to a gang that came upon any unwonted vein of metal; and the 
enormous price of provisions, joined to robbery of every kind, usually 
left: him in a condition of imfinitely less comfort than the poorest 
labourer on his uncle’s farm at Ashcot. 

So went by four years. Then Steven fell in with old Klaus, and, 
in a few weeks, had exchanged the fever of gold-seeking and tainted 
atmosphere of Sacramento gambling-rooms for the air of the broad 
prairies, the wholesome austere life of a hunter in the wilderness. 
Their first meeting happened thus: Klaus, like many another old 
backwoodsman at that time, had been tempted down into California, 
more, in his case, from curiosity than from any real thirst to jom 
the gold seekers, and, one night, as he was going back to his shanty, 
on the outskirts of Sacramento city, found a man senseless, and 
bleeding fast to death in his path. The man was Steven. Coming 
out from one of the gambling-houses, of which latterly he had become 
a too-constant frequenter, a street fight had arisen, the sorry history 
of which would ill-befit these pages, and Steven, a champion of 
weakness, however lost, however degraded, had thrown himself, 
without stopping to reason, upon the losing side. The result was a 
wound from a bowie-knife in his side, a stunned head, the loss of 
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whatever money he had about him, and Klaus’s friendship! A man 
does not go to the help of forlorn womanhood, even amidst the off- 
scourings of Californian streets, without some reward. 

Klaus, helped by a stray Samaritan or two, bore on his helpless 
burthen a couple of hundred yards, to his shed; bound up his wounds; 
laid him on his own scanty portion of straw; gave him cold water 
to drink throughout the night; and, early next morning, called in a 
surgeon to look at him. It was a bad case, said the man of science, 
and if, as was probable, the lad was given to drink, *twould end 
fatally ; and returned no more. But Klaus, like most old hunters, not 
unversed in leechcraft, thought differently. The lad did not look, to 
him, like one given to drink, and for certain, thought the old German, 
as he looked at Steven’s comely limbs and handsome face, was a lad 

worth holding, if he could be held, to life. 

And so, in unconscious helplessness on one side, in aor com- 
passion on the other, began their intimacy. When Steven, after a 
fierce life and death struggle, got back something of his strength, 
Klaus carried him away, at once, down the river, south. 

“You have missed your vocation, friend,” he said quietly, as they 
stood together on the steamer’s deck, watching the last buildings of 
the town fade into distance. ‘‘ You'll be more at home in my life, 
among the bears and panthers, than in defending one set of spitzbuben 
against another in the streets of Sacramento. As to fortune, you'll 
» make that nowhere! Men of your measure don’t.” 

And Klaus on both points was right. Steven was not a man 
destined to make his fortune. The warfare of the woods—the science 
of the deer stalker or the still hunter—was far more suited to his 
capacity than were any of the contests by which men gain pre-eminence 
over their fellows in the crowded arenas of civilisation. Nature had 
endowed him with no common powers of endurance, with a heart 
insensible to danger, with love that was a passion for all free out-of- 
door life, and with sufficiently quick perceptions to learn the higher 
intricacies of the science of woodcraft. With loneliness to sharpen 
these perceptions to the uttermost, with Klaus for his master, and for 
his school the prairies and forest of Texas—with occasional migrations 
for wild fowl to the cane-breaks of Louisiana, or the gulfs of Northern 
Mexico—the Kentish lad made himself, as years went on, a name 
mighty even in regions where all men, by birth and by education 
alike, are hunters. He was no amateur, no gentleman sportsman, 
killing big game by way of fresh excitement in American forests. Not 
a dollar of his Californian gold remained: not a shilling was ever 
remitted to him from England. Steven Lawrence ate bread by his 
gun, as Klaus did, and in every respect lived the life of an ordinary 
professional hunter. To a gentleman (unless you call old Klaus one) 
he never spoke ; a lady he never saw, except when they went into cities 
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to sell their game ; and beautiful American girls, with rose and white 
skins, and gorgeous Parisian dresses, floated, as impossible visions only, 
before the young fellow’s sight! But for spelling aloud a chapter out 
of his pocket Bible every Sunday morning, when they had kept count 
of the days, he would probably have lost the art of reading altogether ; 
for books were rare objects in the wilderness, and Steven, never fond 
of study, submitted with perfect resignation to their absence. 

About twice in three years he despatched a letter home; a letter 
written in text hand and phonetic spelling, and excessively brief, not 
because any ill-feeling rankled in his heart still, but because writing was 
really a herculean labour, both of head and hand, to him. “Not the 
writing, or the spelling, Klaus,” he would say, “‘ though they are the 
deuce; but the matter. What heads fellows must have who can fill 
their three and four pages, as some do, every Christmas, and eve 
oftener.” : 

In return three letters, sent under cover always to a friend of 
Klaus’s in New Orleans, reached him from his family during the first 
nine and a half years of his exile; each of which letters announced a 
death. The first was from Joshua Lawrence, the sole occasion on 
which he ever wrote to his nephew; a short, dry letter, saying it had 
pleased heaven that his Charlotte should be taken from him, and that 
whenever Steven chose to give up his evil courses a place at the old 
fireside was ready for him. Young Josh was well, but not as steady 
at his work as could be wished. Josh’s heart was not in the land, 
and he never seemed happy unless he was running up to London 


now. If Steven returned, it would be for Josh’s advantage that they 


should undertake the management and the profits of the farm together 
between them before his death, an event which he did not believe was 
very far distant. The next was from Josh himself, written in a feeble 
schoolboy hand, on inch-deep mourning paper, to inform his dear 
cousin that “the Lord had seen fit to deprive him of the best of 
parents, that his father having left no will the estate was now his ¢o 
wn acre,and that he was very glad to think his dear cousin was 
getting on so comfortably in America. Would it be a great trouble 
to send him over some bear skins? et cetera. He was going to fit up 
the south bedroom (once Mrs. Steven's) as a sangtom, and would like 
bear skins to lay down before the fire-place as he had seen at young 
Lord Haverstock’s.” 

What a sangtom was, Steven no more thought of asking himself 
than he thought of sending the skins that were to match Lord Haver- 
stock’s. His uncle was dead ; his last friend gone; the last link that 
in any way bound him to the old life broken. He walked about 
with his rifle, wearing a solemner face than usual for a few days; put 
some crape round his sombrero as soon as he got near enough toa 
town to buy it; wrote a few lines to Josh—neither bitter nor con- 
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temptuous ones—men to whom orthography is an abstruse science 
always choose affection as the easiest mode of expressing themselves— 
then went on silently with his accustomed employments as usual. 

The wilderness was, in very fact, his home now, he felt. Up to 
the present time some unacknowledged hope had ever knitted his 
heart to England still. In mid-day forest quiet, or watching alone 
beside the fire at night, he had been haunted by visions of living on 
the old farm, of standing by a grave in the old churchyard before he 
died. All this was over. Every acre was Josh’s. This Isaac, six 
years younger than himself, whose heart was “not in the land,” and 
who was fitting up the old farm-house after the pattern of Lord 
Haverstock’s, had got the farm for good and all now. And he was 
Ishmael. ‘Was it a man’s part to fret after one rood of the land that 
he had lost? ‘Were not these oceans of prairie, this wilderness of 
forest, this unchecked savage liberty more than compensation for the 
poor little Kentish freehold of which he had missed the possession ? 

By the time he had thoroughly brought himself not only to believe 
in, but to be consoled by this philosophy, came another black-edged 
letter, directed in a strange, lawyer’s hand, to tell him that he was in 
fact, as years before he had been in imagination, the master of Ashcot. 
Young Joshua, still weak from a recent attack of illness, had been 
upset from his dog-cart as he was driving a tandem home from Can- 
terbury one Sunday night, and killed on the spot. Mr. Steven 
Lawrence’s instructions would be waited respecting the administration 
of the estate, and Francis Dawes, his late uncle’s head man, would be 
kept on to look after the farm until his return. 

This letter was followed, much to Steven’s discomfiture, by half a 
score of others. People who had forgotten the outcast adventurer, or 
remembered him but as the typical prodigal of the Lawrence family, 
seemed not alone to have got back clearest recollection of him now, but 
resolved to make his life miserable by continual reading and writing. 
The solicitor wrote long-winded business letters to him, and received 
a curt reply that Dawes might carry on the business of the farm at 
present ; he, Steven, had no intention of leaving America, and very 
probably would decide on selling the estate. Then came strange 
hieroglyphics from Dawes himself ; then a sermon from the Wesleyan 
minister, setting forth before his absent parishioner the duties that he 
would discharge to himself and to society by living like a Christian 
man on his own land (to which Steven, out of patience with all this 
letter writing, answered, in careful round text, that “he hoped he knew 
how to live like a Christian man anywhere”). Then Dora Fane wrote 
to him, for old friendship’s sake, and enclosing the picture of a 
beautiful face, and graceful girlish throat, and five weeks after he got 
her letter Steven, as you know, was taking his ticket for London at the 
Southampton railway station. 
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You have heard his raptures over her photograph on the Mexican 
forest side. Now for the living picture, as it was to appear’ before him 
in the velvet-hung wax-lit drawing room of 122, Hertford Street 
May Fair ! 

Carter IY, 
TOO LATE! 


“ Hatr-past EicHtT, Katharine, and he says in his message—what a 
message! who on earth before was ever obliged and grateful by tele- 
graph—that he will be ‘with me’ before nine. In another ten minutes, 
I suppose, this wild man of the woods will be here. Now mind you don’t 
go away—whatever you do, mind you don’t go away for aninstant. I 
wouldn’t be left alone with Steven Lawrence—oh, not for the world !” 

And as she said this, Dora Fane gave, or pretended to give, a shud- 
der at the horrible image which her own words had called forth before 
her imagination. 

She was a pretty, excessively little woman, somewhat under thirty 
in reality, twenty-two at the first glance, and viewed from her own 
focus. Perhaps the word little hardly conveys a sense of her propor- 
tions. She was not remarkably short, but small-made almost to the 
verge of dwarfishness, tiny head, atoms of feet and hands, atoms of 
features, ears like little pink shells, the waist of a child of eleven. 
Nothing large about her but a pair of great bead-black eyes and her 
voice, which was at once voluminous and penetrating, a voice that 
could make itself heard at any time from one end to the other of a ball- 
room, or straight across, from box to box, in a crowded theatre. Her 
hair, 6f a copper-like shade, not wholly true to nature, was cropped 
short, and dressed in little soft baby-curls round her head ; her com- 
plexion, in the right focus, was wonderfully carnation and white ; jet- 
black brows, the thickness of a line, and a faint bluish darkness round 
her large eyes, contrasted artistically with the fair colouring of the 
rest of the head. Like most very little women, Dora loved large 
ornaments. A pair of ear-rings constructed, according to the last 
beautiful Paris fashion, to look like ladders, hung from her ears to her 
shoulders ; a buckle that would have been large on a larger woman, 
but on her was a breastplate, glittered at her ‘mite of a waist ; and her 
fingers were covered with rings that, being designed for normally-sized 
hands, gave Dora’s the look of a child’s acting. grown-up people at its 
mother’s dressing-table. 

“Just the sort of beauty to dazzle this poor savage man,” she 
thought, as she stood, tiptoe, before the fire, and glanced, with one little 
hand resting on the crimson velvet of the mantelpiece, at herself in 
the glass. ‘“ He may have seen plenty of girls like Katharine—the 
American women have that sort of beauté du diable, they say. No man 
could ever see a woman like me out of London or Paris!” Then 
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aloud,“ You hear me, Katharine? You'll be sure not to leave Steven 
Lawrence and me for one moment alone together.” 

“Well, yes, I hear, Dot,” answered Katharine Fane, who, in a Cin- 
derella morning dress, was sitting on a low stool by the fireside, and as 
she spoke a pair of serene fawn-coloured eyes were raised slowly to 
Dora’s. “I hear, but I don’t understand. Of course it was quite 
right that I should stay at home to chaperon you and Stev—I beg 
his pardon, and Mister Lawrence—but as to leaving you alone. . . 
Dot, with every confidence in your ability, let me give you one 
piece of advice. Don’t, as I’m afraid it’s your nature to do, Dot dear, 
over-act with Steven Lawrence. Becatise a man has spent ten years or 
so in the woods of America, it does not necessarily follow that he should 
be a perfect fool, you know. After the kind of letters that have 
passed between Steven Lawrence and you, it seems to me a great deal 
more honest and natural, and everything else, that you should be left 
alone. I look upon you already——” 

“Tn the same light that you look upon yourself and Lord Petres ?” 
cried: Dot, as the girl hesitated. ‘Is that what you would say ?” 

The great shining eyes sank down and gazed intently into the fire 
again. “I would be perfectly honest with the poor fellow, Dot, if I 
were in your place. Acting and counter-acting, holding out encou- 
ragement one day, feigning reserve the next, may be very well in the 
kind of world and with the men you and I’ve had to do with. But 
with this man—-I don’t know why—something tells me that ’twould be 
best to be sincere. Do you know, Dot,” abruptly, “I like this poor 
Steven, his telegram, and his letters and all, wonderfully ? ” 

“His letters!” cried Dot, with her ringing laugh. “ What, the 
spelling or the composition, or what ?” 

“T like the heart of them,” said Katharine Fane. “All the menI have 
known could spell and compose too—if you call it composition—but none 
of their letters ever touched me like the one this poor fellow wrote to you 
from Mexico. I think the way in which he thanked you for your pho- 
tograph was charming, Dot—oh yes, spelling and grammar and all! To 
think of a man, after ten years of absence, being touched, as he was, by 
seeing the picture of the woman he had loved when he was a boy!” 

Dora Fane took her hand from the mantelpiece and raised a scrap 
of Mechlin lace that it held to her lips. “ Katharine,” she said, when 
a minute or two had passed by silently, “do you think, really, there’s 
any truth in what some people say about our being alike? Now, on 
your honour—I’ve a particular reason for asking you this to-night.” 

“Our being alike!” cried Katharine with a start. “Heavens, Dot, 
how far away I was just then! Well, you know some people do seea 
likeness. Who was it—Lord Petres ?—no, Mr. Clarendon White—said 
the other day there was a strong family likeness in the turn of the 
upper lip, What in the world made you think of that now ?” 
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“Oh, nothing particular! just-a fancy of mine. We're not alike in 
reality, and when you see us together of course, because you're twice 
my size, and—and paler and stouter,” added Dot, looking consciously 
at the reflection of her own small face in the glass.. “ But, as far as 
feature goes—now, don’t you think it quite possible that a photograph 
of you might be taken for me by any one who didn’t know us well ?” 

“ By any one who didn’t know us, certainly. A photograph of mine, 
or of yours, might be taken for Bella, or the Phantom! by any one who 
didn’t know us. What are you asking all this for, Dot? Are you 
afraid Steven Lawrence will think me more like your portrait than you 
are yourself, and insist upon being in love with the wrong Dulcinea? Set 
your mind at rest, Dot. A man like Lawrence would not be likely ——” 

“To set his affections so high !” interrupted Dot. “No, I suppose 
not,—merei for the compliment though, Katharine dear! But I am 
not at all afraid,” perching herself on a footstool so as to command a 
fuller view of her own dainty image. “I think you a classic beauty, you 
know, Katharine. Hyacinth eyes, and Naiad hair—no, Naiad eyes and 
Hyacinth hair (what is that thing Clarendon White repeats of the’ poet 
—Shelley, is it? who wrote about baboons murdering people and 
putting them up the chimney ?). But stiil,in my own humble way, I 
would rather be Dora than Katharine Fane any day. Now look at 
me, Katharine, look at me, and say if T’'ur not looking my best to 
night? Isn’t the pearl-grey silk, and the knot of crimson velvet in my 
hair, perfection? Look at me and say, quite frankly, if there is any- 
thing that could add to my appearance at this moment?” And she 
turned herself slowly round, as the pivoted figures in the shop windows 
turn, for her cousin’s approval ; then, with her tiny hands in a posture, 
her great eyes wide open, and her red lips in a pretty attitude of repose, 
stood waiting for a reply. 

Katharine looked at her attentively: the fluffy short hair, the scarlet 
cheeks, the enormous ornaments, the tiny hands, the yard-and-a-half 
skirt, more than half of which lay outspread behind Dora Fane upon 
the hearthrug. 

“Dot,” she said at last, “ you’re a beautiful little woman.” Dot's 
eyes brightened. From man or woman, from duke or dressmaker, any 
incense to her beauty could make this doll’s heart beat with rapture. 
“T always have thought, always shall think you the prettiest little 
creature in every ball or theatre or assembly of any kind where I see 
you. But to-night—now don’t take it amiss, Dot—to-night I should 
like you better if you looked a little less, if—if you had just a 
shade less of colour in your cheeks! It makes you look hectic, Dot. 
It makes you look ol— less young, dear, than you do when you are 
pale. Now you won’t be cross with me for saying this?” 

“ Less colour! why I have been standing before the fire,” cried Dot 
with dignity. ‘I get like this always at night, Katharine, as you 
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know—I'm consumptive—if you could feel how my poor cheeks are 
burning now! It is not every one that admires a complexion of stone, 
you must remember, Kate.” 

“No, Dot. I only said what I thought, I only meant——” 

“Oh well! of course I can go into a cooler room,” interrupted Dot, 
walking away towards the door. “Of course I can bathe my poor 
flushed cheeks, and try to bring them up to the standard of classic pallor 
before Mr. Lawrence comes. Only one thing, please Katharine—the mo- 
ment you hear a double knock, come as quick as you can up to my room. 
I don’t want you to be the first—I mean, I could never have courage to 
come down by myself and find the man waiting here alone for me.” 

The tiny figure swept out of the room, and Katharine Fane went 
back to her old attitude, her old contemplation of things “far away,” 
in the glowing heart of the fire. In a close-fitting brown dress, with 
plain bands of white linen at her throat and wrists, not a brooch nor 
an ornament of any kind, her hair pushed back carelessly from her 
forehead, the celebrated London beauty—the syren who had led so 
many men to their ruin—looked fairer than she had ever looked at 
court ball, in silk and roses, and with a throng of slaves at her feet : 
for an unwonted light was in Katharine’s eyes; an unwonted feeling 
made the beautiful lips serious as well as sweet. For the first time in 
her life she was about to be brought, not at second hand, as in operas 
and novels, but into direct contact with the romance all her monitors 
and all her experience had taught her to laugh at, yet which her 
inmost heart so passionately believed in still. This man, this peasant, 
they were waiting for, was “in love” with Dora. Her eyes softened, 
her pulses thrilled at the thought. Love! Poor little Dora with the 
wax-doll face and wax-doll heart, was standing (prettily painted, and 
busy at this moment with rice powder) on the threshold of the great 
mystery, and she—was engaged to Lord Petres! and had wide vistas 
of dress, diamonds, dinners, carriages, and opera boxes, before her. 
There was the difference. 

A double knock came at the house door; and Katharine Fane, 
ordinarily the most collected woman living, rose hurriedly to her feet, 
and, forgetting Dot's commands and Dot’s existence, stood and waited 
with a beating heart beside the fire. ‘There was a light quick foot-fall 
upon the stairs; then the door opened and closed ; and Steven, pale 
with excitement—handsomer, nobler she thought, even in this second, 
than any man whom she had ever known—stood before her. 

She moved towards him, with an outstretched hand, with parted 
lips, and he caught her abruptly in his arms and kissed her. 

“T—Mr. Lawrence!” she exclaimed, freeing herself, too late, from 
his clasp. ‘‘ I—I—you have mistaken. I am Katharine Fane.” 

Too late! The epitome of the whole story I have to tell is written 
in those two words. 
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Sn Cime of Crouble. 


By EDMUND YATES. 


“Te Sono Bazaar, with a new entrance in Oxford Street ”—words 
picked out very white on a very black board, and glaring from the 
midst of a grove of scaffolding poles. The Soho Bazaar. I had not 
been there for twenty years! Asa general rule, I look upon bazaars 
as places into which only the boldest of men should enter—men who 
can stand the half-repellent, half-alluring flashes of many pairs of eyes, 
eyes which say simultaneously, “ What do you do here?” and “Buy 
this work-box for ten and six, or this piece of insertion for three 
guineas!” But I pay an annual visit to the Pantheon, even now, on 
my way to Fortnum and Mason’s, on Christmas Eve, when I finally 
arrive at my ancestral mansion a shapeless and crumpled mass, 
flattened out under bagatelle tables, games of the race, solitaire- 
boards, drawing-room croquét, magic lanterns, chocolate crackers, and 
umbrellas full of bonbons and seasonable offerings, all eagerly expected 
by troops of anxious children. On this solemn occasion I invariably 
visit the conservatory, and find but little change. There are lines 
round my eyes since I first went there, and there is a beard upon the 
chin which erst bore but stains of toffee, and that beard is far more 
grizzled than is consistent with strict loveliness ; but the cockatoo that 
was perpetually throwing up the summer-cabbage-like eruption on 
the top of his head, the green and grey parrots, so very like old 
Jewish gentlemen of irritable temperament, who are always on the 
look-out for fleshiness developed in youth whereon to whet their beaks, 
and the tiny monkeys snuggling closely to each other, and diving 
into strawy recesses uncome-at-able by the longest finger of the bravest 
schoolboy—surely they are all the same! On this special afternoon 
when I saw the placard, I was what is known as “ mooning about ;” 
I did not recollect much about the Soho Bazaar, but I walked in 
through the new entrance in Oxford Street, which was very much 
glazed and veneered, and very sticky, and very highly polished, and 
very new, and very grand, and I wandered amongst the stalls, and 
wondered where the people came from who bought the fades and fly- 
blown usclessnesses, with which nearly all were filled, and then I 
wandered out of what used to be the entrance, and where I verily 
believe the original man in the gold-laced hat was guarding nothing 
with his stick as pertinaciously as ever, and issued into Soho Square. 
The Post Office Directory knows Soho Square, of course, and so do 
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the Court Guide and the Red and Blue Books, but I imagine the 
last three have but a poor opinion of it. People, who go in for fashion 
now-a-days, tell me it is impossible for properly-constituted persons 
to live north of Oxford Street; but Soho Square, though out of that 
branded locality, is certainly less fashionable than many of its less 
favourably located sisters. Infinitely less fashionable than stately and 
decorous Cavendish, where the Portland element looms solemnly grand 
from behind the brick screen; than dowager-like Portman, which, though 
on one side omnibus-traversed, yet is so obviously under protest, and is 
especially solemn in its other portions; than Russell, where there yet 
lingers the flavour of those city merchants, in whose time it was not 
considered absolutely necessary for commercial position to reside in 
Tyburnia ; and of those judges, who would sentence ten men and women 
to be hanged, before luncheon, and who had such excellent taste in 
port wine. Now-a-days we read that learned barons betray “ visible 
emotion,” and we hear of their drinking claret and smoking cigars! 
What can be expected of such a degenerate race ? 

But Soho Square in its present condition is a quaint, odd, old- 
fashioned place, which has been built for nearly two hundred years, 
and which has seen its best days, and even yet puts on a brave face 
in its time of decadence. At the time of its erection in 1681 it con- 
tained but eight inhabitants—the Duke of Monmouth, natural son of 
Charles the Second, who was beheaded in 1685 after the battle of 
Sedgmoor; Earl Romsey, Mr. Pilcher, Mr. Broughton, Sir Henry 
Inglesby, and the Earl of Stamford. Sir Cloudesley Shovel had his 
home here, as had the celebrated Lord Chancellor Macclesfield. Mrs. 
Teresa Cornelys, whom Walpole mentions as “the Heidegger of the 
age,” lived in Carlisle House, at the corner of Sutton Street. George 
Colman, the elder, lived at the left-hand corner of Bateman’s Buildings, 
and Sir Joseph Banks for many years resided at No. 32, now the home 
of the Linnean Society. So much for actual residents. But Evelyn, 
in his Diary, tells us that he “went to London with my family to 
winter at Soho, in the great square ;’ and an unreal hero, whose name 
will live while the English language endures, had his location here 
at that time. “The first of our society,” says Richard Steele, in the 







































in second number of the Spectator, “is a gentleman of Worcestershire, 
ch of ancient descent, a baronet; his name, Sir Roger de Coverley. When 
nd fhe is in town, he lives in Soho Square.” They are gone now, the 
nd dukes and the earls, the colonels and the Worcestershire baronets, the 
ly- wits and the diarists and the men of science, and the old square is left 
Ij toa very different set of inhabitants. 

ily As I walked round it, I noticed several of the ground floors occupied 





by piano-makers, where long-haired youthful persons were strumming 
away at instruments complete only so far as their interior was con- 
cerned, said persons either wholly unconscious or perfectly disdainful of 
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the interest which their proceedings excited in the coachmen and foot- 
men of the staid and serious carriages whose owners were visiting the 
Bazaar, and playing away for dear life, completely entranced in their own 
performances. Brass plates, too, on the doors and slily climbing up 
the door-posts, suggested the occupancy of German gentlemen, agents 
for the Viennese opera-glass manufacturers, or Schoppen and Compagnie, 
the celebrated exporters of Rhine wine; of Mr. Lazarus Davis, 
solicitor, who so constantly appears in public as the holder of that bill, 
on which Mr. Docket, of the War Office, or Mr. Nuneham, of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, goes to grief. Pickford’s vans depositing huge 
packing-cases, bedaubed with a feeble imitation of a wine glass, and an 
inscription “ fragile,” reminded one that Boehm, the great Bohemian 
glass importer, had now his head-quarters in Soho, while the objéts 
dart, the French clocks, the Dresden china, the Parisian bronzes, and 
the buhl and marqueterie work, bring Messrs. Chaplin and Horne in 
constant contact with snuffy little M. Caniche, the direst opponent of 
the English custom-house regulations. They are gone, the grand 
seigneurie, the fine city madams with whom the courageous waterman 
in the ballad was always first oars whenever they went to Ranelagh or 
Vauxhall ; the patched and powdered beaux and belles, the running 
footmen who extinguished their links in those iron instruments which 
yet adorn the portals of the pianoforte-makers, and the German Jews 
in Soho Square. Nothing is left of the old times, all is fallen into the 
dull commercial—all? Stay! 
At the corner of Greek Street once lived Alderman Beckford, father 
of Vathek Beckford: what has become of his house? ‘This is the 
Beckford who was Lord Mayor of London at the time of Wilkes’ 
“Enlargement of the Captivity,” of whom Horace’ Walpole, writing to 
Sir Horace Mann, said: “ The Lord Mayor had enjoined tranquillity, 
as Mayor. As Beckford, his own house in Soho Square was embroi- 
dered with ‘ Liberty,’ in white letters three feet high. Luckily the 
evening was very wet, and not a mouse stirred.” This is the Beckford 
‘who, when told of the destruction of his country house, remarked that 
it was “a great pity, but that he had a spare thirty thousand pounds 
in a drawer somewhere,” and he would have it rebuilt at once. This 
is the Beckford who, as Lord Mayor of London, headed the deputation 
of the City of London to King George the Third, and presented to him 
the remonstrance praying him to dismiss the favourites by whom he 
was surrounded, and under whose “secret and malign influence” the 
sovereign was supposed to act. The King replied briefly and decidedly. 
“He would have been wanting,” he said, according to Mr. Jesse, “alike 
to his subjects and himself, had he concealed from them the dissatisfac- 
tion he felt at their address. In his former reply to them he had 
communicated to them his sentiments, and from those sentiments he 
considered it would be dangerous to the Constitution were he to 
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depart.” But, “contrary to all precedent and etiquette,” Lord Mayor 
Beckford, as spokesman of the deputation, took upon himself to 
answer and harangue the King. He held fast by the text of the 
remonstrance, and in his concluding words he said, “ Permit me, sire, 
to observe, that whoever has already tried, or shall hereafter endeavour, 
by false insinuations and suggestions, to alienate your Majesty's affec- 
tion from your loyal subjects in general, and the City of London in 
particular, and to withdraw your confidence in and regard for your 
people, is an enemy to your Majesty’s person and family, a violater of the 
public peace, and a betrayer of our happy Constitution as it was established 
at the glorious and necessary Revolution!” 'This speech was accredited 
to Beckford at the time, and is to be found engraved on the pedestal 
of the statue erected to his memory by his fellow-citizens in Guildhall ; 
but the probability is that, so far as the speech is concerned, it is 
entirely apocryphal. The deputation felt that they ought to have said 
something in reply to the King’s rebuke, and the speech supposed to 
have been spoken by Beckford was, it is said, composed by Horne 
Tooke, and sent to the papers as Beckford’s utterance. 

At the corner of Greek Street stands yet the Beckfordian mansion, 
vast and double-faced, with an inscription on it, “The House of 
Charity,” an inscription so enigmatic as to kindle an immediate desire 
in a mooner’s breast to know something more about its aim and scope. 
Accordingly this mooner rang the big bell at the hall door, and on 
mentioning his name and purpose was immediately admitted, and 
received every information and attention from those in authority there. 
Now, in the experience of a long course of journalism and periodical 
writing, the charitable institutions of London are tolerably familiar to 
me—the hospital and the casual ward, the lunatic asylum and the 
pauper’s refuge, the “home ” and the “retreat”—I have visited them 
all—but I declare solemnly that I never saw any establishment more 
likely to do greater service than this House of Charity in Soho Square. 
Its purport and intent are plain at once in the following extract from 
its prospectus: 

“Tt is the only Home in London gratuitously afforded to such dis- 
tressed persons as are of good character, a recommendation being 
usually required from some one who knows them. Thus many 
deserving persons are saved from the sufferings and privations which 
precede an application to the casual ward or nightly refuge, as well 
as from the degradation consequent upon their reception into such 
promiscuous places of resort. Among the various classes of distress 
relieved by this House are— 

“Patients discharged from hospitals before they are sufficiently re- 
covered to take situations, or without the prospect of any situation or 
home. These find here a comfortable lodging and ample diet, and are 
generally successful in obtaining situations. 
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“ Orphan or friendless girls, who have unadvisedly come to London 
in search of employment, or have accidentally lost their places, meet 
here with protection, counsel, and situations. 

““ Widows, who have been reduced to the necessity of seeking a sub- 
sistence for themselves, are here recommended to places of trust or 
domestic service. 

“Emigrants, while breaking up their homes and converting their 
effects into money, wait here till they embark. 

“ Out-patients of hospitals, excluded, through want of room, or by 
regulations, from admission into them, are enabled to derive benefit 
while here by attending the hospitals for medical advice and treat- 
ment. . 

“Tn short, the House of Charity is a home for every kind of friend- 
lessness and destitution which is not the manifest offspring of inveterate 
vice and profligacy. To assure the well-conducted that their ills are 
not forgotten and overlooked amidst the present zeal in behalf of 
refuges and reformatories ; to prevent misery before remedial measures 
may be too late; to succour the falling, rather than wait till they are 
sunk into the lowest abyss of wretchedness and sin, is the great object 
of this institution.” . 

The programme here set forth shows the purport and aim of the 
institution, the affording immediate help and assistance in time of 
trouble to persons who, wanting them sorely enough, and frequently 
finding it impossible to get on without them, are yet not sufficiently 
trodden down by misfortune to avail themselves of those last resources, 
the refuge and the casual ward. The House of Charity last year gave 
shelter and home to a thousand persons, though this number must be 
regarded as above the average, having been swelled by the reception of 
the cholera orphans. Seventy persons can be at the same time accom- 
modated within its walls, of whom one-fourth are frequently children ; 
and, greatest of all its claims on public benevolence, its charity is doled 
out by no sectarian hand, is administered by no pharisaical influence. 
The good Bishop of London is its official visitor, and takes a warm 
interest in its success ; but applicants of all creeds are admissible to its 
benefits. That the “time of trouble” is on them, guaranteed by any 
respectable person, is sufficient to ensure their reception. There they 
may remain—the sick girl until restored to strength and fit for service, 
which is found for her; the emigrant and his family en route for their 
port of departure ; the deformed and crippled child (I saw one such on 
my visit), for whom London provides gratuitously the best of surgical 
skill, but who, in default of the House of Charity, would have no place 
where she and the mother who has brought her could afford to remain 
while the necessary attention was being paid. The dormitories are 
large, partitioned off so that each person has a small separate compart- 
ment, and wonderfully sweet and fresh ; there are day-rooms for the men 
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and day-rooms for the women, one common meal-room, where the sexes 
sit at separate tables, and two or three family-rooms, occupied at the 
time of my visit by mothers and their children. All are beautifully 
clean, and in the occupants of all, even the invalids and the poor 
crippled child who was under treatment at the Orthopcedic Hospital, 
there was a look of content, and serenity, and well-doing. The inmates 
are cared for bodily and spiritually by a resident clergyman (the 
Warden) and the head Sister, who seem to discharge their duties in an 
affectionate and unobtrusive spirit, which wins the respect and grati- 
tude of their charges, while a working committee, composed of gentle- 
men whose names are associated with similar schemes of benevolence, 
supervises the management, and a few ladies give genial and grateful 
aid in frequently visiting the institution, and reading to the inmates. 

The spirit of Veneer and Sham is so rife in this present enlightened 
age, and in this our enlightened country, that we have even imported it 
into our charities. Many amongst us who have thoroughly studied this 
matter can put our fingers on a dozen quasi-benevolent institutions, 
which only need the application of that finger, and the bladder of 
bumbledom and self-sufficiency, oratorical impudence and greasy guar- 
dianship, would collapse. But the House of Charity has nothing in 
common with these fungi, and its supporters, labouring as they do for 
the prevention and mitigation of crime and misery, casting a temporary 
shield over the weak and unprotected, nourishing the exhausted and 
enfeebled, bidding those overwhelmed with misery and despair live on 
in hope and trust, ministering to all conditions, sexes, and ages, and in 
every case with the view of affording such temporary aid as may lead 
to permanent benefit, have a claim on the support of their fellow- 
citizens and fellow-Christians—a claim which my heart earnestly 
recommends, however feebly my pen may set it forth. 
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Marrying a Ghost. 


Some fifty years ago, two young men of nearly the same age were 
seated in the coupé of a diligence that was rattling along the road 
from. Abbeville to Paris. Though they were total strangers to each 
other when they met, before the end of their journey they had become 
bosom friends. 

The younger of the two travellers, whom we will name Villiers, was 
of an extremely open and communicative disposition, so that it was 
not long before his companion was in full possession, not only of 
the history of his past life, but of his intentions and aspirations for 
the future. 

The immediate object of his present journey, he said, was to make 
the acquaintance of a young girl, whose parents had entered into an 
arrangement with his own, years ago, to give their daughter to him in 
marriage, when they should both have grown up. 

“From all I hear,” he added, “ Annette Heppe is as lovely as she is 
amiable; and already I feel myself deeply enamoured of her. But 
here have I been chattering for full an hour about my own uninterest- 
ing self, and boring you, I dare say, with my affairs; so en revanche, 
tell me a little of yourself, pray. You are married, no doubt ?” 

“Neither married nor likely to be,” replied Beaufort, laughing. 
“ My history is mere prose compared with the romantic poetry of your 
life! In a word, I am just returned from England, and am going to 
Paris to meet my uncle, General de G——, who writes to inform me 
that he has been able to procure for me the post of Under-Prefect in 
one of the Departments. I am to meet him at the Hotel de Ville 
to-morrow evening at six precisely ; for he is the most punctual man 
in the world.” 

In due course of time the diligence accomplished its weary, dusty 
journey ; and the two young men by mutual agreement repaired to the 
same hotel. 

“Supposing you go to the opera,” said Beaufort to his friend after 
dinner ; “I have several letters to write, which will occupy me some 
time ; and when you return we can enjoy a cigar together before going 
to bed.” 

And so it was arranged. Villiers went to the opera, and returned 
home about ten o'clock. 

“T have just finished,” cried Beaufort, as his friend entered the 
room; “and now for our cigar! but tell me, how did you like the 
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opera ? Was Mdlle. C—— charming ? But I forgot ; you are bound not 
to look at opera dancers now, however pretty their ankles may be—eh ? 
But what is the matter?” added Beaufort, noticing that his companion 
looked rather glum. “I hope I have not offended you ?” 

“Oh, not at all!” responded the other, smiling ; “but I have got 
into a mess! It was late when I entered the opera house; I had 
not taken my seat long when I felt some one tap me rudely on the 
shoulder, and a gentleman in a rough voice informed me that I had 
taken his seat, and that I must move. Of course if he had spoken 
civilly I would have relinquished my seat at once; but I told him I 
had been shown there by the box-keeper, and there I should stay in 
spite of him. At this he got angry, and so did I, and so did the 
audience, for they began to hiss vigorously. Well, the end of it all is 
that he demands satisfaction, and that we are to meet to-morrow 
morning in the Bois de Boulogne at six. It is very unfortunate, you 
see, but it can’t be helped. See! here is his card. Now, my dear 
fellow, I know nobody in Paris, at least no one whom I could ask to 
be my second. Will you ?—that is, if I am not presuming too much 
on our short acquaintance.” 

“Of course I will, my dear Villiers,” responded the other. “Yes! 
it is very mal apropos, because you see, if you fall, there is an end to 
your matrimonial scheme ; and supposing that you either get wounded, 
or wound your adversary, the affair will get wind, and will not raise 
you in the estimation of your intended relatives. However, there's no 
help for it, so now let us get to bed. Sleep all you can, and I will see 
to call you in time.” 

“Thanks! thanks! but I am going to make another demand on 
your friendship,” added Villiers. “In case I fall, will you deliver these 
letters to Monsieur Heppe, and break the news to him, as favourably 
as you can? In one respect, you see, it will not be a very painful duty, 
because they know nothing of me—in fact, have never seen me ; so that 
my loss will break no one’s heart, not even dear little Annette’s !” 

“Certainly, I will perform your wishes to the letter; only I feel 
confident you will be able to act as your own ambassador,” replied 
Beanfort, trying to cheer up his friend, who seemed to view matters 
rather despondingly. 

Early the next morning—some minutes before the appointed time— 
Beaufort and Villiers were at the spot agreed on. They had not to 
wait long before the other party arrived also on the ground. Beaufort 
had not been without some hopes of being able to bring about an 
amicable adjustment of the quarrel, but all his endeavours to do so 
proved fruitless. 

Nothing therefore was left but to place his man, and to give him 
instructions to fire at the appointed signal. 

Shaking each other by the hand, a mere mockery of friendliness, the 
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two principals now turned back to back. When they had each stepped 
twelve paces they were to turn round and fire. Precisely at the same 
instant their weapons were discharged, but not with the same results. 
Villiers fell to the ground with a short sharp cry of pain, shot through 
the heart, while his adversary received his bullet through the left arm. 

There was no time to lose, so lifting up the dead body of his friend, 
and carefully depositing it in the carriage, Beaufort set off as hard as 
he could back to Paris. Arriving at the hotel, his first care was to 
give the landlord instructions to send information of the event to the 
police, and to make the necessary arrangements for the funeral, which 
was appointed for six o’clock the same evening. This being done, a 
more disagreeable commission still remained behind. He had promised 
Villiers to break the news to Monsieur Heppe, and though he would 
gladly have entrusted the task to some one else, he felt that the 
promise made to the dead man was too sacred a matter to be treated 
lightly. It is of course always unpleasant to be the bearer of sad news ; 
still in this case Beaufort felt that no grief of a heartrending nature 
would be caused to any of the Heppe family when he should announce 
to them the sad intelligence of young Villiers’s death. 

Monsieur Heppe was a retired merchant. Having amassed a very 
considerable fortune, he had determined on passing the rest of his days 
in peace and quietness. In former years, when he had first engaged 
in business, he had been under great obligations to young Villiers’s 
father, who had assisted him at a time when, but for his aid, he must 
have been utterly ruined. 

Some few years previous to the incidents above related, old Villiers 
had paid his friend Heppe a visit, and it was on that occasion that he 
conceived the idea of promoting a matrimonial connection between the 
two families. Feeling himself to be under such great obligations to 
his kind patron, Monsieur Heppe readily entered into the project; 
only stipulating that not a word of it should be breathed to their 
respective children, till they had attained an age when they could 
judge for themselves in a matter of such importance; and further, 
that if on acquaintance the young people should not take to each 
other, no persuasion should be used by their parents on either side 
to bring about a union, which in such a case could be productive of 
nothing but misery. 

Annette had therefore only been apprised a few days of the intended 
visit of young Villiers, and of the object of the visit. Though she felt 
she could safely entrust her happiness to her parents’ choice, it will not 
be a matter of surprise to hear that she felt ill at ease at the unexpected 
announcement. For she thought “ perhaps we shall not be suited to 
each other, and though I shall readily perceive this, it may not be 
so evident to my parents, who seem to have set their hearts on the 
match. I shall either then have to cause them pain by rejecting the 
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offer, or else to sacrifice myself.” And the roses began to fade from 
her cheeks, and a seriousness, almost approaching to melancholy, came 
over her. 

This of course did not escape the watchful eyes of her parents. 

“T do believe our darling does not like the idea,” said Madame 
Heppe one evening to her husband as they were sitting alone; “she 
looks so pale and thoughtful! Iwish from my heart the arrangement 
had never been made. However, if she does not like him, Monsieur 
Villiers shall very soon receive his congé.” 

“Tut, tut! my dear! Of course, she is a little thoughtful. I 
suppose you were—eh, my love? But, at all events, do not let us 
prejudice ourselves against the young man. Indeed, from all I hear, 
he is possessed of really good qualities. Let me see: he is to arrive 
to-morrow, so mind, wife, we give him a good reception.” 

Next day, precisely at the time appointed, a cabriolet drove up to 
the door. Monsieur Heppe, his wife, and daughter, were assembled in 
the salon in readiness to welcome their visitor. 

“What an elegant young man!” exclaimed old Heppe, peeping out 
from behind one of the curtains, in order to have a good look at his 
expected son-in-law before he entered the house. 

“And how good-looking!” chimed in Madame, who was similarly 
occupied, under cover of the other curtain. ; 

Annette, who had taken up her post at a third window by herself, 
and had followed the example of her parents, did not give vent to her 
feelings as they had done; but, if the truth were known, she felt 
already that she had been somewhat hasty in her fears. Indeed, 
Beaufort was a remarkably handsome, gentlemanly-looking young man. 
With ladies he had ever been an universal favourite, for not only was 
he most attentive and courteous in his manner towards them, but there 
was that about him that betokened a thoroughly good-tempered, 
unselfish disposition—qualities which are always calculated to ensure 
their possessor a welcome into any circle he might choose to enter. 

“Welcome, my dear young friend,” said old M. Heppe, advancing 
to meet his guest at the hall door ; “welcome to our house. What! 
no luggage! Oh! I dare say it is to follow. But come in. My wife 
and daughter are all impatience to shake you by the hand.” 

“Could I speak a word with you in private?” whispered Beaufort, 
who deemed the present a fitting opportunity to communicate the 
intelligence of young Villiers’s death. 

“Presently, my dear friend, presently! We shall have plenty of 
time for that!” and, almost before he knew where he was, Beaufort 
found himself responding to the hearty welcome that Madame Heppe 
gave him. 

“And this is our daughter Annette,” she added. “Come here, 
my child, and bid Monsicur Villiers welcome to Paris.” 
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Little had Beaufort expected to see such a lovely girl as the one 
who now stood before him, offering her welcome with an ease and 
gracefulness that many a noble’s daughter might have envied. For a 
moment he stood like one entranced, forgetting everything—where he 
was and what he was about—so astounded was he at the surpassing 
loveliness of the fair girl before him. 

“Supposing we all sit down, and have a little chat before dinner,” 
presently said Madame Heppe, who noticed with secret pleasure the im- 
pression her daughter’s appearance had evidently made upon the visitor. 

At the sound of her voice Beaufort, with a start, awoke from his 
dream, and now for the first time it flashed across him that the good 
folks were taking him for Villiers. What should he do? Tell them 
at once of young Villiers’s death? Yes! he could do it very well if 
alone with Monsieur ; but, with that fair girl beside him, it would be 
cruel—such a shock to her nerves! 

I do not believe that it had as yet entered his mind that if he did 
not pursue this course, the only other alternative left was to personate 
young Villiers as well as he could. At all events, whilst trying to 
decide upon the line of action he should take up, his host and hostess 
kept plying him with such heaps of questions (and Annette looking so 
fresh and charming the while) that, almost without knowing it, he 
found himself acting his late friend’s part. 

“ How like he is to his father!” presently remarked Madame Heppe. 

This remark decided him. “ Well! I’m in for it now; if these 
good people will persist in taking me for their intended son-in-law 
(and, by Jove! I shouldn’t have much objection), they must: that is 
all I have to say !” 

“Pooh! my love, not a bit,” replied M. Heppe; “he takes after 
his mother ; just as I remember her when she was about his age.” 

“Yes,” stammered out Beaufort, thinking he must say something; 
“T’ve always been told I was very like my poor dear mother !” 

“God blessus! Why, you don’t mean to say your mother is dead ?” 

Beaufort quickly perceived his blunder, and answered very com- 
posedly : 

“Oh yes! did you not know it? She has been dead twelve 
months !” 

“Did you ever hear such a thing, wife?” said Monsieur Heppe, 
looking at his wife with an astounded air on his face. “ But, after all, 
it is just like your father! He never did like to speak of anything 
unpleasant. Well, well! Poor man! lost his wife! Yes, you are 
certainly like her. Stay! I have her likeness; and now I think of it, 
I have your portrait too. Run, Annette, and fetch it. You will find 
it in my study—the third drawer on the left.” 


“My portrait!” cried Beaufort, in real alarm, for he felt he must 
be detected now. 
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“Yes. Of course we were a little anxious to know what our—— 
hem——what you were like, you know; and so I got a young friend 
of mine, an artist, who was going down into your part of the country, 
to try and manage to take a portrait of you without letting any one 
know. It is only a pencil-drawing, you know; but still it gives a very 
good idea of —— Oh! here, Annette, bring it here, my child,” as the 
young lady entered the room with the picture in her hand. 

Heartily did Beaufort wish all artists in general, and that particular 
portrait painter especially, at the devil; but a momentary glance that 

she got of his supposed likeness set him instantly at ease, for he could 
. ‘wee that it did not bear the slightest resemblance to young Villiers, 


»> though at the same time he could not but acknowledge that it was not 


~ a bit like himself. 

“Yes; I say it is very like—very like, indeed; they are his eyes, 
nose, mouth!” exclaimed Madame Heppe, who, at every word, looked 
first at the drawing and then at Beaufort. 

* But you must have worn your hair very differently to what you 
do now,” remarked Mo eur Heppe, peering at Beaufort over his 
spectacles. 

“Oh yes! I did wear it differently—the old-fashioned style,” 
answered Beaufort. 

“ And what do you think of it, Annette?” asked her father. “Do 
you think it a good likeness ?” 

But Annette made no reply, though her blushes seemed to answer 
for her quite plainly that there was no comparison at all between the 
two—at least, so Beaufort interpreted them. 

“ But you have some letters for me, eh ?” 

“Oh yes! a whole lot!” replied Beaufort, glad enough that the 
portrait difficulty was so easily got over; “and a packet for mademoi- 
selle,” he added, handing Annette a small box carefully wrapped up in 
a multiplicity of papers. 

“Eh?—why, what is this?” exclaimed papa and mamma, as a pair of 
earrings, and a bracelet to match, appeared to view. 

“Tt is a small present from my father,” said Beaufort, quietly, who 
remembered perfectly that young Villiers had been very particular in 
his directions concerning the packet in question, as it contained a 
present of jewellery from his father to his intended daughter-in-law. 
Of course, Beaufort had to fasten the bracelet on Annette’s plump 
little arm, which he was a very long time in doing, for, somehow or 
other, the clasp would not act properly ; and he would have been very 
glad, doubtless, to have put the earrings in their proper place, too, only 
that Annette forestalled him. 

“And now for the letters,” said the old gentleman, after duly 
admiring the handsome present. “Let me see, that’s from your 
father, and this from your uncle !” 
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“ What is your uncle’s name?” asked Madame Heppe. “TI always 
forget it.” 

Beaufort sincerely wished her memory had been better on this 
occasion, but replied, “My uncle’s name did you say? Why 
it’ Pee 

“ Bertin,” answered Monsieur Heppe. ‘“ Why, wife, what a head 
you've got.” 

“Yes, Bertolin,” put in Beaufort, who had only imperfectly heard 
what Monsieur Heppe had said. 

“ Bertolin! Why on earth do you call him Bertolin, when he signs 
himself Bertin?” cried Monsieur Heppe, again peering at him over 
his spectacles. 

“Now did I really say Bertolin? How very strange!” answered 
Beaufort, laughing. 

“Well, they'll keep till to-morrow. And now, wife, while I go 
and see after the wine, do you tell them we are ready for dinner.” 
And Madame, taking’ her husband’s arm and hint, walked out of the 
room, and Beaufort found himself alone wiin Annette. 

Beaufort was not slow to avail himself of the opportunity of 
saying a few words to his companion, and, so well did he employ his 
time, that he succeeded beyond his expectations in driving away the 
bashfulness which had hitherto sealed Annette’s lips. Of course he 
did not talk about the projected union, and Annette thought it very 
nice of him not to do so, but discoursed about matters which he 
thought would interest her. Presently he espied a piano. 

“Ah! you sing! How charming! Would you oblige me with a 
little song, and I'll try my best to accompany you ?” 

Perhaps Annette might have felt rather shy at singing a solo, but 
it was quite a different thing when he was going to accompany her, 
and she sat down without the slightest hesitation to the piano. In 
the middle of the duet the old folks again entered the room to 
announce the dinner, and looked at each other with a self-satisfied 
air, which said quite plainly : 

“You see, my love, there is no fear !” 

At table Beaufort of course sat between the mother and daughter. 
The dinner was well-cooked ; the wines excellent; M. Heppe a good 
host; and Beaufort a very pleasant guest, so that altogether it was 
a very nice little dinner-party indeed. 

Amongst other topics of conversation Monsieur Heppe asked his 
guest whether he had any hopes of getting the appointment to which 
his father had alluded in a previous letter. 

“Oh! I have it already. Iam appointed Under-Prefect in one of 
the Departments,” answered Beaufort, on the spur of the moment. 

“What! What do you say? You are an Under-Prefect already? 
Why on earth did not your father say so in his letter, then? . . but 
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that is just like him too! But how did you get the appointment, my 
dear friend ?” 

“My uncle got it for me!” 

“ Your uncle Bertin ?” 

“Yes, quite true, my uncle Bertin. In his younger days, you 
know, he served in the army with the present Minister of the Interior, 
and they became great friends, so ——” 

“What! your uncle, the carpet-maker, in the army? That’s the 
first I ever heard of it!” 

“Oh yes!” replied Beaufort, quite composedly, perceiving he had 
made another error, “‘it was during the Revolution, you know, as a 
common soldier.” 

“Very strange, indeed; well it’s news to me. But I suppose 
everybody was a soldier then . . . But who would have thought of 
old Bertin, a man who could never add up a column of five figures 
in his life, having such influence! Well! here’s to your very good 
health, Monsieur Under-Prefect, and may you soon be Prefect.” 

This intelligence added greatly to the merriment of the party, for 
it set the father’s and mother’s minds at ease on one score, as they 
had not liked the idea of their future son-in-law being quite without 
occupation. Neither did Annette seem altogether quite uninterested 
in the announcement, for her eyes again sparkled with’ their former 
brilliancy, and any one who had seen her might have said that she 
had certainly just heard something which had caused her a great 
deal of pleasure. 

By this time it was getting late, for the hours had passed so agree- 
ably, that Beaufort was quite astonished on looking at the clock on 
the mantelpiece, to find that it was already half-past five. 

At six o'clock he was to meet his uncle, General G——. He must, 
therefore, he felt, leave at once. But how could he manage it? What 
excuses could he make? Now whether he had drunk too much 
champagne, or whether his intoxication proceeded from a totally 
different source, it is very difficult to say; but being of an extremely 
impulsive disposition, a thought suddenly entered his head, which he 
determined at once to act upon. 

“Where are you going to?” asked Monsieur Heppe in surprise, as 
Beaufort rose up from his seat to make his adieu, and expressed his 
sorrow at being obliged to return to Paris at once, as he had some 
important business to transact that evening. 

“Why, we have asked several of our neighbours to meet you this 
evening at eight o'clock !” 

“T am truly sorry,” answered Beaufort, “but it is quite impossible. 
It is now half-past five, and at six x 

“Well! what is going to happen at six?” interrupted Monsieur 
Heppe, in a tone which betrayed a little vexation in it. 
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“JT have some pressing business to transact, and my presence is 
indispensable !” 

“Why, now, you really cannot have such very pressing business 
the first day you ever came to Paris in your life.” 

“But I assure you, my dear sir, it is of that nature that any 
stranger to Paris might have to perform.” 

“Excuse me, then, if it is not asking too much, may I inquire 
what this important business is which is going to deprive us so 
unexpectedly of your company ?” 

‘© At six o'clock I am to be buried!” 

A loud shout of laughter from Monsieur Heppe, in which both the 
ladies joined, followed this announcement. 

“But you are not going to be buried before you are dead!” cried 
old Heppe, leaning back in his chair, while the tears literally rolled 
down his fat cheeks. 

“Oh no!” answered Beaufort, looking as grave and demure as 
possible ; “but I have already gone through that part of the business. 
I will tell you. I arrived in Paris yesterday evening. It was too 
late to come on here” (though I sincerely wish I had done so), and 
he glanced at Annette, “‘so I went to the opera house, where I got 
embroiled in a quarrel with some gentleman. He challenged me, and 
this morning, at six o'clock, I was shot through the heart. I was 
carried back to the hotel. All the necessary arrangements have been 
made for my funeral, which is to take place at six o'clock this evening. 
So I really must bid you adieu!” 

“ Ha—ha—haha!” roared out old Heppe. “Capital joke, indeed !” 

“ But I am in earnest,” replied Beaufort; “here is the medical 
certificate, attesting my death.” 

“ Medical fiddlesticks! why, man, what do I want a certificate for, 
when you have just dined with me (and made a good dinner, too, 
I think), and have been singing duets with Annette there? Certificate, 
indeed ! that’s certificate enough for me !” and he laughed again till he 
turned quite black in the face. “Ah! I see how it is, you want to run 
away for an hour or two, you joker. But mind, now, if you are not here 
by eight o'clock, I shall send after you, whether you are buried or not.” 

Meanwhile Beaufort turned to the girl by his side, and, in a low 
tone, said: “ Mademoiselle Heppe! to have made your acquaintance 
ought to be enough happiness for me. Believe me, that I shall ever 
reckon the last few hours among the happiest of my existence. Do 
not therefore doubt that, if it be possible, no long time will elapse 
before I see you again. ‘Till then, your image will be indelibly im- 
pressed here.” And, with these words, he placed his hand on his 
heart, and bowing once more, passed through the door, and hurried 
into the street. 

It was some little time before Beaufort succeeded in arousing 
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the coachman ; who, tired of waiting for his fare, had gone fast asleep. 
At length, however, he roused him up to a state of consciousness, and 
bidding him drive as quickly as possible to the hotel, threw himself 
back on the seat, and employed the time in building castles in the air. 
“ He was Prefect ; Annette and he had just been married, and ——” 
when the cabriolet pulled up at the hotel door, and interrupted him in 
the very middle of his interesting reverie. 

On alighting from the carriage, Beaufort’s first question was to 
inquire about the funeral, which he learned had taken place at the 
time appointed, and his second to ask whether General de G—— had 
arrived. 

Being answered in the affirmative, he therefore lost no time in 
repairing to his uncle’s room. 

“Glad to see you punctual, my dear boy ; for we have no time to 
lose. A letter, just received, says you must go down to your post at once ; 
so we must start this very night. How long before you are ready, eh ?” 

“Tn an hour,” answered Beaufort, despondingly, on whom the 
announcement fell like a thunderbolt. However, there was no help 
for it. To offend his uncle, by proposing to delay his departure, 
he felt was out of the question. But it was most vexatious. Well, 
he must write. to Monsieur Heppe an explanatory letter when he 
arrived at his destination, for there was no time to do it now. 

In an hour’s time they set off, as fast as four horses could carry 
them, and late the following afternoon arrived at the town of 
To Beaufort’s dismay and horror, however, when that same night 
he seated himself to indite the promised letter of explanation, 
he could not remember Monsieur Heppe’s address; Villiers had 
written it on a card which he, like a fool, had handed to the man 
who drove him there. What was he todo? Heppe was about the 
commonest name in Paris; there would be sure to be half a dozen 
of that name in every street ; and, whether his Monsieur Heppe was a 
merchant, banker, or broker, he had not the remotest idea. It would 
never do, therefore, to write a letter of that delicate nature (for he 
fully intended proposing himself as a substitute for young Villiers), 
and not know into whose hands it might fall. So, with a heavy heart 
he closed up his desk again, resolving to ask for a few days’ leave, on 
the earliest opportunity, when he would immediately repair to the 
capital, where he confidently expected he should have no difficulty in 
finding his way to the house where the fair Annette lived. 

Meanwhile, let us return to the Heppe family, who were anxiously 
awaiting the return of their visitor. 

“ It was past eight, and already the room was full of company ; but 
he whom they had been invited to meet had not yet arrived. Nine 
O'clock struck, ten, eleven, and yet he had not come. It was no 
use waiting any longer, so bidding adieu to their host and hostess, 
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and adding many regrets at their disappointment in not having 
been able to make the acquaintance of Monsieur Villiers, they took 
their leave. 

“ Well! this is very strange treatment, my dear,” remarked old 
Heppe to his wife, as soon as they were alone. 

** So unaccountable too,” chimed in the lady; “‘ he seemed so well 
bred, and so gentlemanly, and so very attentive to our dear Annette, 
that I cannot understand it at all.” 

“ Nor I either; but to-morrow, the first thing, I will go to his 
hotel and learn all about it, before he again honours us with a visit,” 
said Monsieur Heppe, in a tone of indignation. 

Next morning, after swallowing an early breakfast, the old gentle- 
man set out on his errand, quite determined in his own mind, if the 
young man did not account for his absence the previous evening in a 
satisfactory manner, to inform him that he should decline the honour 
of his further acquaintance. 

“T say, husband, an idea has just occurred to me,” said Madame 
Heppe, as he was leaving the house; “you remember how he made 
us all laugh last night, when he told us he had been shot in a duel, 
and was going to be buried ? NowIshould not wonder if he really had 
got into some quarrel, and that he was to fight a duel this very morn- 
ing, and that he adopted that method of preparing us for the worst. 
Make haste to town then, my love; you may be in time yet to stop it.” 

Monsieur Heppe needed no other persuasions to hasten his steps, 
and in a surprisingly short time had arrived at the door of the Hotel 
de Ville, breathless, and ready to drop with the exertion he had 
undergone. 

“Ts Monsieur Villiers here?” he inquired of a waiter, as soon as 
he could speak. 

“No, monsieur, he is here no longer,” was the reply; “he only 
lay here one night.” 

“Where has he gone to, then ?” 

“To Pére Lachaisse.” 

“What do you mean, fellow ?” 

“Why, that he was buried yesterday at six o’clock, monsieur.” 

“ Buried !” shrieked Monsieur Heppe, in the greatest consternation ; 
‘are you mad or drunk—or do you take me for a fool, you stupid? 
Buried! impossible, I tell you !” 

“Nothing more possible, monsieur,” answered the waiter, civilly; 
“ seeing that he was shot through the heart.” 

“Fool! pig! beast !” ejaculated Monsieur Heppe, in a great passion. 

“T tell you, monsieur, that the gentleman went out to fight a duel 
yesterday morning, and that he was brought home quite dead in a 
cabriolet, and was buried yesterday evening at six o'clock. But mon- 
sieur had better speak to the landlord, as he seems to doubt me.” 
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But the landlord exactly confirmed the waiter’s story ; and, seeing 
that Monsieur Heppe still appeared incredulous, invited him up into 
the room recently occupied by the young man. 

There, in a corner, lay his portmanteau, with his name in full on 
the top of it; and on the table a fragment of a letter, which Monsieur 
Heppe immediately recognised as being in the handwriting of his old 
friend Villiers. 

There was no longer any room for doubt. The young man must 
be dead! And yet, had he not dined in his house on the afternoon of 
the very day on which it was said he’ had been killed? And old 
Heppe became so puzzled, and perplexed, and nervous, that on his 
return home his wife scarcely recognised him, so long and grave had 
his’usual cheerful-looking face become. 

“Tt must have been a real ghost, then, that we had to dinner,” he 
ejaculated, crossing himself devoutly, after he had recounted to his 
wife all that he had been able to learn from the landlord of the hotel. 

“ Gracious Lord! and perhaps he'll come again ; let us go and speak 
to the priest about it,” added Madame Heppe, now really frightened. 

Annette, meanwhile, had retired to her own room. Of course, she 
was very much shocked at what she had heard, but still she did not 
participate in the alarm evinced by her parents. Villiers had made 
such a deep impression on her young heart; deeper, perhaps, because 
of the fears she had entertained that she should not like him. Little 
had she expected to find in her proposed suitor a young man pos- 
sessed of the most fascinating manners, evidently highly accomplished, 
and of a disposition particularly agreeable. And could he be dead ? 
Had he then risen from the grave in order to keep his promise to her? 
She had heard of ghosts, but she had never believed in such: things ; 
at all events, if it had been a ghost, it must have been a sign that he 
did not think her altogether unworthy of him. 

In due time a letter arrived from Monsieur Villiers, in which he 
deplored the untimely end of his son; and thus every shadow of a 
doubt was removed from the minds of the old folks, who, it may be 
added, lived in constant dread of having another visit paid them by a 
denizen of the spirit world. 

Gradually, however, they began to recover their wonted spirits, and 
as no ghost appeared, soon left off talking about:'the matter. Indeed, 
on one or two occasions, old Heppe got quite jocular on the subject. 
“ After all, you know,” he said one evening to his wife, “we really 
ought to feel highly honoured. It is not every one who can boast of 
having entertained so distinguished a visitor; and I must say, wife, 
he seemed to do uncommon justice to your dinner. Generally, you 
know, ghosts come in the middle of the night, and vanish as suddenly 
as they appear; but ours actually drove up in a carriage and pair. 
But there is still one thing that is a mystery ; you know he told us 
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he had been appointed Under-Prefect, and I see by to-day’s paper that 
a Monsieur Beaufort has been named to fill the post to which he 
alluded.” 

There was one person, however, in the neighbourhood who felt no 
little joy at the turn things had taken. Monsieur Lamont, a wealthy 
tradesman, had some weeks previously, in a private interview with 
Monsieur Heppe, asked permission to be allowed to pay his addresses 
to his daughter. 

“Tt is impossible,” was the answer; “my daughter’s hand is 
already promised. But believe me, my dear Lamont, had such not 
been the case, I would willingly have given my consent, for I entertain 
the highest opinion possible of you.” 

Now that young Villiers was dead, Monsieur Lamont thought that 
there could not be the slightest objection to his again preferring 
his suit. Accordingly, about a couple of months after the above 
events had taken place, he paid old Heppe a visit, and reminded him of 
the words he had used on a former occasion. 

“Certainly ; and I am sure I should be very happy to have you for 
a son-in-law; but Annette, I must tell you, is not the same girl she 
was. She is absent in manner, seems to brood over some hidden 
thought, and has quite lost her former cheerfulness. I think, if the 
subject were proposed to her now, she would answer with a decided 
refusal. I would, then, advise you to wait; and be sure, my dear 
friend, I will see to your interests.” 

“Thanks, thanks! But how long do you think I shall have to 
wait before you are able to give me an answer ?” 

“Oh, not long, perhaps—say in two months’ time. Between now 
and then I will broach the subject to Annette, and will let you know 
the result.” 

And Monsieur Lamont went his way. 

Annette, as her father half anticipated, did not seem at all pleased 
at the announcement. She felt that she could never love again as 
she had loved. No, she would never marry ; she would live with her 
parents, and when they were no more, would retire into some religious 
house. 

“Well, my love,” said her father, “ we will speak no more about it 
now. ‘Take a month or two to think of it, and if in that time you 
are still of the same opinion, you shall not be importuned by Lamont’s 
addresses, or any one’s else.” 

“She'll come round in time,” thought her father; “she likes 
Lamont, I know; and he is a worthy, good fellow, that he is.” 

_ The time passed rapidly away. One evening Monsieur Heppe, 
who had refrained from alluding to the subject any more, said to his 
daughter, as she bade him good-night : 

“To-morrow, my child, I shall ask you for your answer to the 
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question I asked you two months ago. Good night, and whichever way 
you decide, be assured you will always be my own darling Annette.” 

“ Thanks, dear father,” whispered Annette, as she left the room. 

“What should she do?” she thought, when she was once more 
alone; “ but he is, I believe, a very amiable, kind man, and my father 
seems to wish it. Oh, what shall Ido? Oh, Villiers, dear Villiers, 
tell me!” and the poor girl cried herself to sleep. 

But next morning she awoke much refreshed, for she had had a 
pleasant dream that night. Villiers, she thought, had stood by her 
bedside, looking just the same as when she had seen him on that 
eventful day. 

“ Be true to me, dear Annette,” he had said. “Some day I will 
come and claim you.” 

So cheerful and so like herself did she appear at breakfast next 
morning, that her father imagined that she had at last got over her 
foolish scruples, and that she had decided -on no longer refusing an 
offer which in every way was so advantageous. 

“ At twelve, my love, I shall expect you in the drawing-room,” said 
her father, affectionately kissing her on the forehead as he left the room. 

But it is now time to return to our hero. 

During all this time poor Beaufort had suffered severely. He could 
not ask for leave of absence, when he had only just entered on his 
duties. At length, when three months had elapsed, he ventured to 
apply for a few days’ holiday, fully expecting a decided refusal. 
Contrary, however, to his expectations, and to his great joy, a letter, 
couched in flattering terms, reached him from the Minister. Not only 
did he pass a high encomium on the manner in which he had dis- 
charged his arduous duties, but gave him permission to remain absent 
from his post a whole month. 

That very day found Beaufort on his road to the metropolis, where 
he lost.no time in finding out the General, to whom he now, for the 
first time, confided the events recorded above. 

“Well, you are a pretty sort of a fellow,” said the General, when 
his nephew had finished, “to go and frighten people in that way. 
You may depend upon it, Mademoiselle will not be over anxious to 
renew her acquaintance with a ghost.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that she believed it for a moment; it was really 
too absurd.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do, you dog? you always did 
come to your old uncle to get you out of your scrapes. But what sort 
of a young lady is Mademoiselle Annette ? Is she ladylike ? is she -——” 

“My dear uncle, she is a perfect angel! I never in my whole life 
saw such——” 

“There, there—that will do! I don’t doubt your word for an 
instant. But I have a good mind to go and judge for myself—eh ?” 
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“That is just what I was going to propose. You know, after the 
manner in which I treated them, it would be just as well if I had 
some one with me to explain all about it. But, you know, I must 
find out where she lives.” . 

And Beaufort hastened away to the Hotel de Ville to make inquiries 
where the coachman, who had driven him to Monsieur Heppe’s house, 
now was. 

To his great disappointment he found that the coachman had gone 
away from the hotel about a month since; and no one could tell him 
where he was likely to be found. 

In vain did Beaufort visit all the cabriolet stands in Paris; but he 
met with no success. It was getting late now, and as he did not like 
to keep his uncle waiting for dinner, he set off to his hotel with a 
heavy heart. 

But he had not gone many steps when he espied a bright yel- 
low cabriolet. Ah! he remembered the one he had driven in was a 
bright yellow one; but then, he had run after so many bright yellow ones 
that day, that he thought it was to no purpose to give chase to this 
one. However, on coming nearer, he at once recognised the coachman, 

“ My friend,” he cried, ramning up to him and stopping the car- 
riage, to the great disgust of an elderly gentleman inside, who had 
hired it, “do you remember driving me, about four months ago, to 
Monsieur Heppe’s house ?” 

“No, monsieur; but to which Monsieur Heppe? there are so 
many. of that name.” 

“That is just what I want to know myself. But you drove me, I 
am certain. And don’t you remember, I was there a long time; and 
when I came to find you, you had gone to sleep; and I gave you a 
present of five francs ?” 

“ Ah! monsieur, now I recollect it all,” answered the coachman, 
on whose mind the five francs had left a lasting impression ; “to be 
sure I do.” 

Beaufort could have hugged him with delight; but the old gentle- 
man inside was beginning to get very cross, so he deemed it best not 
to be too demonstrative in the open street. 

“Here! here is another five-franc piece for you. Now come to- 
morrow to the Hotel , at eleven, and drive me to Monsieur 
Heppe, and you shall have another five-franc piece.” And Beaufort 
hastened home to his uncle with a light heart. 

There was evidently something of importance going on at Monsieur 
Heppe’s house next morning: for, by eleven o’clock, Monsieur Lamont 
arrived, dressed out in the most approved style, while the old folks, 
too, had paid more than usual attention to their toilettes, and were 
awaiting the arrival of the above-named gentleman in the very room 
into which the supposed young Villiers had been ushered. 
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“T tell you, my dear, I am sure Annette has made up her mind to 
have him. Did you not see how cheerful she looked this morning ?” 
said old Monsieur Heppe to his wife, as Lamont’s carriage drove up 
to the door. 

“T hope so; he will be an excellent match for her; but still I wish 
he had been real flesh and blood too,” replied Madame, devoutly cross- 
ing herself, as she always did when the visit of the deceased Villiers 
was alluded to. 

After the usual salutations had been exchanged, Madame Heppe 
left the room to find her daughter, and soon returned, leading her 
in. Annette had never looked so lovely as she did on this occasion, not 
even on that evening when Beaufort was so deeply smitten with her. 

“ My love,” presently commenced her father, “you know that you 
were this day to decide upon a most important matter. Monsieur 
Lamont has asked for and obtained my and your mother’s consent to 
pay his addresses to you, and it is now only necessary that you should 
tell us whether you will——” 

But before Monsieur Heppe could finish the sentence the door flew 
open, and in rushed the old servant as pale as a sheet, and trembling 
in every limb, as he cried out: 

“Oh, my God! he’s here again—he’s here again !” 

“Who? you stupid—who ? are you gone mad ?” 

“The ghost, master, the ghost! and he’s got another ghost with him. 
Let me hide myself somewhere ;” and the old man ran out of the 
room, and down into the cellar, whence he did not emerge till a late 
hour the same evening. 

“T must ask pardon,” said General de G——, in a courteous tone, 
“ for intruding upon you unannounced, but your servant ran away, as 
if he had been possessed, directly he opened the door. Allow me to 
explain the object of my visit. My name is General de G——, and 
my young friend here is my nephew, Monsieur Beaufort, Under- 
Prefect in the Department of ——” 

Old Heppe opened his eyes at these words till he could open them 
no wider. 

“Why, it’s—it’s—” he stammered. 

*« Yes!” replied the General, smiling; “partly with, and partly 
against his will, my nephew entered your house under an assumed 
name, and was supposed by you to be none other than young Villiers, 
who was shot in a duel by Captain de S——. Circumstances occurred 
which rendered it impossible for him to write to you an explanation of 
his strange conduct ; and when he had reached his post, he could not 
remember where your address was. Yesterday, for the first time, 
he returned to Paris, and has lost no time in paying you a visit 
in order to offer you his humble apologies for any annoyance and 
vexation he may have caused you. And now, Monsieur, I have 
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to speak to you on another matter. My nephew, it seems, became 
deeply enamoured of your daughter, whom to see once,” added the 
General, bowing courteously to the-young lady, “is to admire for ever ; 
and it is his wish to be allowed to continue an acquaintance which, 
begun by accident, so to speak, may, he fervently hopes, ripen to a 
closer connection between him and the young lady. In a word, he 
wishes to obtain your sanction to be permitted to pay his addresses to 
your lovely daughter.” 

“ But it is impossible, General,” replied Monsieur Heppe, who, if the 
truth were known, now sincerely regretted that he had ever en- 
couraged his neighbour Lamont; “I have given my consent to this 
gentleman to try and gain Annette’s affections.” 

Beaufort’s heart sunk within him at those words; but on raising 
his eyes, he found those of Annette fixed on him with such an earnest 
and significant look, that he felt assured that she loved him. 

“Dear father,” she said, “I would like to say a word to Monsieur 
Lamont in private.” 

And when they were alone, she told him that it had all along been 
her intention to reject the honour of hi suit, even if the unexpected 
visit of General de G—— and his nephew had not taken place. 

Monsieur Lamont bore his refusal, it must be said, admirably ; and 
as he left the room, assured her that though he could not but regret, 
for his own and son’s sake¥ the decision at which she had arrived, he 
should never cease to pray for her future happiness. 

In a whirl of mingled joy and ecstasy Annette hastened down to 
her favourite arbour in the garden, where of late she had spent 
many and many asad hour alone. She felt she must be alone; she 
must collect her thoughts before again meeting, face to face, the man 
whom she felt she loved so dearly. 

But whether it was that Beaufort had seen her go down the garden, 
or whether he was in possession of some mysterious charm that 
revealed to him where the fair girl was, I cannot say. At all events 
she had not been long in her secret bower before she felt her- 
self clasped in the embrace of her lover, who found little difficulty 
in wringing from her lips a confession that made the warm blood 
course through her veins, and filled him, too, with indescribable 
delight. 

It need scarcely be added that Beaufort did not return to his duties 
alone. A week before his departure, their marriage was celebrated 
with becoming magnificence; and every one seemed happy and 
delighted at the turn events had taken, except the old servant, who 
could not yet feel sure whether his young mistress’s husband was 
really a ghost or not! 
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“War's o’Ciock?” said the respectable old enthusiast, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, as he lay dying on a March night of 1772. He heard 
the clock strike, but his brain was not equal to the task to which he 
would fain have put it of counting the strokes. The old Northerner’s 
question, however, was quietly replied to by his landlady and her 
maid-servant, all the attendance to render honour and service to one 
who had walked with angels and archangels, who had seen Gabriel on 
the prow of the boat in which he was descending the Thames, and 
who would turn and make an apologetic bow to Moses in Cheapside 
for not having more speedily recognised him as he passed! 

On being told the hour,Swedenborg’s interest in it seemed to cease. 
“Tt is well!” he said,—* Thank you, and God bless you!” and 
as if the hour had come that he had expected, must meet, and could 
not avoid, he closed his eyes, and straightway died. 

There is something singular in this questioning about time when 
on the brink of eternity. With some persons the inquiry is made in 
serious connection with some preconceived idea, as was probably the 
case with Swedenborg. On the other hand, persons on the threshold 
between life and death often give expression to idle or cynical queries. 
Thurtell, with the rope round his throat, begged to be told whether 
Tom Spring had or had not won the fight of the day before; and 
there is a story told of Sir Thomas Molesworth that, on the morning 
of his death, he asked about the time and weather, and, being informed 
that the latter was excessively hot, he made a remark of a very dis- 
agreeable tendency with reference to the effect the heat would have 
upon his body before the day was out. 

But all the stories touching the last words of dying men must be 
taken with extreme caution. A thousand terse phrases have been 
quoted of men in this condition and of humorous impulse of utterance 
to which they never gave expression. Long since has the old tra- 
ditionary anecdote of Addison’s last moments been exploded and blown 
to fragments or, rather, utter nothingness. He did not send for the 
young Earl of Warwick to see “how a Christian could die.” And it 
would have been a very impudent thing if he had; for that dying 
Christian gentleman was in the habit of fuddling himself, and that 
library-gallery of Holland House, where he used to walk to and fro, 
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with a bottle of port wine at either end for his solace under such 
oscillation, was not exactly a via sacra. 

On the other hand, some alleged last words have undoubtedly been 
spoken, and they have been highly characteristic of the utterers. 
Among them all, there is none more hearty, honest, and charitable 
than the dying phrase which the deaf Sir Joshua caught through his 
trumpet from Gainsborough’s lips, as he hung over thé great Suffolk 
painter: “ We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of the party.” 
The essence of the doctrine of Origen lay in this remark. ‘‘ All” were 
going to paradise, friends or foes, rivals, superiors, or inferiors; in 
any case, the whole joyous artistic brotherhood; and from such a 
brilliant and blessed company it was not likely that Gainsborough 
would have willingly missed his favourite Vandyke. 

There is something touching in this express naming of the noble 
Fleming, who was lucky enough to paint portraits in England in that 
cavalier time, when the manhood of men, if we may so speak, was 
heightened by graceful dignity of costume, and womanhood made 
more lovely by a majestic appropriateness of robes and draperies. 
Paradise would not have been half a paradise to Gainsborough without 
Vandyke, and so “ Vandyke is of the party !” . 

And why should not Gainsborough have had as clear a vision of 
the apotheosis of his brother artists, himself, “and Vandyke,” as 
Emanuel Swedenborg of archangels on the Thames and Jewish pro- 
phets in front of the Mansion House? On this matter we may have 
at least as much trust in the Suffolk artist as in the Swedish founder 
of a sect who asked “ What’s o'clock ?” and died with a ree blessing 
on hearing the hour. 

With superstitions in regard to time, there are many more with 
regard to time-pieces. If a Highlander had his courage shaken at 
seeing and hearing a watch for the first time, we need not be as- 
tonished at finding South Sea Islanders at their very wits’ end when 
they first beheld a cuckoo-clock. At the close of the last century, an 
assortment of these clocks was taken out by the missionaries to the 
Friendly Islands. The native chiefs who received these gifts gazed 
upon the primitive cuckoo’s performance with inexpressible awe. 
They looked on the mysterious bird as a spy over their actions, and 
did not care to do anything within its supposed range of sight which 
they did not wish the missionaries to be acquainted with. An old 
islander, being ill, requested the good offices of a missionary, and the 
loan of his cuckoo-clock. The sick man believed that the medicine 
prescribed by the first would be all the more effective for the potential 
magic which, as he believed, was exercised by the cuckoo. One chief, 
of an inquiring mind, sought to get at the heart of the mystery, and 
took clock, cuckoo, and their respective machinery to pieces in order 
to discover the secret. Having failed to find it, and being equally 
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unsuccessful in his attempts to put the time-teller into working gear 
again, he applied to the missionaries to help him; but these knew 
nothing of clock-making, and the thing remained worthless, a silent 
object, eliciting the eloquent contempt of those who had taken it for 
an oracle, and had trembled in presence of an imaginary power that 
had no share of potentiality. 

For these clock-figures there is, however, much curiosity, with some 
little superstition, and a certain amount of affection, even in very 
civilised countries. We have seen very interested groups of intel- 
ligent-looking people standing before the famous clock at Berne, 
waiting for the hour to strike, and, therewith, the performance of a 
dozen or so of figures, which are as little like life and reality as can 
well be imagined. At Coblentz, up in the belfry of the Kaufhaus, 
there is a big, brazen, bearded, and? helmeted head, which, whenever 
the hour strikes, opens its mouth and shuts it again with a decision as 
if it were gnashing its teeth at the rate that time was flying away. 
A Coblentzer, it is said, wherever he may have pitched his tent, never 
forgets his wondrous fellow-townsman in the belfry ; but by letter, 
or word of mouth, addressed to friends, he is sure to make the query, 
“How is the man in the Kaufhaus ?” an inquiry which is equivalent 
to “ How goes it with Coblentz, and the good people there ?” 

Then, the idea of there being some mysterious influences connected 
with the heralds of time is not confined to savages. In 1861 Big 
Ben, at Westminster, went suddenly wrong, and tolled the hour in 
solemnly incorrect and unjustifiable ways. There is a tradition 
lurking in the city that, if death be hovering about any of the royal 
family—as he sometimes will—“ Le garde qui veille aux barrieres du 
Louvre n’en defends pas nos rois ;” and as Horace said, long before : 


“ Pallida mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres—” 


there is an idea, we say, that when the Inevitable Angel is about to 
enfold a royal personage in his wings, the great bell at St. Paul’s is 
sure to feel it, and to send forth a booming, vibrating sound, in proof 
of its intuitive knowledge, before the bell is made to swing out the 
message of sorrow by the vigorous hand of man. Well, when Big 
Ben took to roll forth his billows of sound at unjustifiable seasons, 
superstitious folk shook their heads, and hoped there was nothing in 
it.. Unluckily, however, the Duchess of Kent died a few days later, 
and then superstitious folk were not wanting for good reasons to 
account for the wonderful ways of Big Ben. They took no notice of 
the fact that the great bell at St. Paul’s had not condescended to 
show any amount of sympathy, nor did it occur to them subsequently, 
from the collapse and break-up of Big Ben himself, that he had been 
ringing his own knell : nella maniera sua ! 
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The burgesses of Peterborough must have greater consonancy and 
agreement between their clock hammers before conviction of any 
solemn event strikes them. The clock in the cathedral, and that in 
the parish church, may strike after any disagreeing fashion they 
choose ; the sounds will not alarm the burgesses; but if the clocks 
strike simultaneously, the good old people know what’s coming: 
“There will be a death in the Minster Yard!” Perhaps there is a 
little satire in this, involving the direct censure which is expressed in 
the proverb which says of people who are at sixes and sevens, “ ‘They 
agree like the London clocks.” Still, there is serious rural belief in 
mysteries connected with church belfries. In Somersetshire it is an 
accepted fact that “the child born in chime-hours has thenceforth the 
gift of seeing spirits.” And this mention of belfries reminds us of an 
incident in the life of the Lord Egremont who died in 1827. He 
was the principal contributor to a new clock, to be put up in the 
tower of Petworth Church. To this good work the incumbent, Mr. 
Sockett, steadily refused to give a sixpence. “ Very well,” said the 
earl ; ‘‘ then Sockett shan’t see what o'clock it is ;” and accordingly no 
clock-face was placed in the east front of the church tower, in front 
of which stood the incumbent's house. 
Why clocks should be stopped in the house wherein a person dies 
is not readily to be accounted for. It is a custom that has not yet 
died out in Germany, and there have been instances in England where 
a dying person has charged his survivors to stop the clock in. the 
room as soon as he expired. In the latter case, it could not have 
been out of respect to the deceased. He, before he passed into that 
condition, must have been moved, perhaps, not so much by desire to 
admonish, as by a sort of conceit that he was of sufficient importance 
to decree that when he stopped Time should stop too. But there is 
no Child of Earth of such consequence to Old Time; though this 
opinion has not always held good. In the last century a French 
quidnunc was all aghast at the news of the death of a king of Naples. 
“What will be done now?” he mentally asked himself, as there was 
no king of Naples to do it. Things were done, nevertheless, much 
the same as before, till the king ‘of France died. “ Le roi est mort!” 
exclaimed the quidnunc; “ then the second deluge is coming!” but it 
didn’t; and the quidnune was in a fair way of recovery, when the Pope 
went the way of all flesh, and our friend, on hearing of it, shrieked, 
* Now, the end of the world is upon us!” but it wasn’t; and as 
matters went on in their old course and wonted regularity, the 
. quidnune looked much perplexed, as he sat on his stone bench in 
* the sunny nook of the Tuileries, called “La petite Provence,” and as 

he sauntered home he came to the conclusion, with which he went 
comfortably to bed, that “ after all, these august personages could not 
have been of such vast importance to the world as I thought for.” 
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How early watches were associated with death may be seen by a 
story told by Aubrey, who was born in 1584 and died 1630; and it 
may be relied on, because it is not narrated on hearsay, but was 
within the compass of Aubrey’s own experience. He was staying 
at a country house in Herefordshire, and happened to leave his watch 
on the seat in the bedroom window. The maids who came into the 
room to perform their office heard the tick, tick, of the watch—an 
object on which they then probably looked for the first time. Aubrey 
had that sort of reputation for wisdom which connects a man with 
infernal agency in the eyes of the vulgar, and the maids forthwith 
concluded that this was his familiar devil, shut up in the strange case, 
at the sides of which it was knocking. Straightway, and with country 
maids’ courage, they seized on it with the tongs, and away with it 
out of the window towards the moat, wherein to drown the devil. 
But see how opportunity helps that gentleman’s cause! the watch 
had a ribbon appended to it, and that ribbon was caught by an elder 
branch which grew out of the moat, and on which it remained 
suspended. The honest maids logically concluded that this was a 
very devil indeed ; for what branch but that of an elder ever rendered 
service to demons? Nothing could be clearer, nothing more satis- 
factory to Aubrey, as thereby his watch was saved from destruction. 

How is it that mottoes on clocks and watches have almost invariably 
been of little witty significance? One of the best was an effect of 
accident. The maker of a public clock repeatedly asked his employer 
what legend he should put upon the face, but he could never get an 
answer. As often as he appeared in presence of his employer, the 
latter was too much occupied, or too little in the vein, to attend to 
him. At last, obtaining sight of the approaching clockmaker, on the 
old question, the angry gentleman called aloud, “Go about your 
business!” The delighted mechanician took this as designed for the 
legend for which he was waiting, and clapped it on the face of the 
clock! Thenceforth whoever looked up at it to learn the hour had 
the not unapt admonition before his eyes to Gio about his business. 
This was more intelligible than the motto on the clock of St. Mary’s, 
Warwick—a clock of Queen Anne’s days, and the motto hers— 
viz. “Semper eadem,” which the Irishman translated Worse and 
Worse ! 

On one of the faces is the inscription, “ Vigilate et orate,” Watch 
and pray, which might also be construed, “ Keep awake and pray for 
the Queen.” 

Translations of clock mottoes are often as absurd as the Irishman’s, 
yet without his witty intention. We can give credence to the story 
of a vendor of a second-hand clock who, being asked whether it were 
Dutch or English, readily warranted it as of English manufacture, 
by Thomas Fudgit. ‘The maker’s name is on the dial,” said the 
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vendor, “ and I’ve often seen clocks of his make.” “Thomas Fudgit,” 
however, turned out to be the equally well known.‘ Tempus fugit” 
(Time flies), which was altogether another matter. A representation of 
this Time, devouring and mowing down all things, is on one of the sides 
of an old watch, which is shaped asa skull. The watch is opened, 
we are told, by turning the skull bottom upwards, and then lifting 
the under-jaw. “The works of the watch,” says Mr. Wood, “are as 
brains in the skull; the dial-plate being on a flat, where the roof of 
the mouth is to be found in a human being.” This singular watch— 
a true death-watch if there ever was one—still goes with accuracy. 
Externally and internally it is covered with religious and classical 
designs and pious exhortations and apt Horatian quotations, all with 
reference to Time, Death, and Eternity. These watches—solid sermons 
in their way—were not uncommon, considering their costliness. They 
were made in both France and Germany, and were too heavy to be 
portable. They were intended to take the place of the skulls which 
used to stand at the elbows of meditative philosophers, both heathen 
and Christian, and of either sex. The idea was original and useful, 
and even in their days a belle reaching home from a ball, after day- 
light, wearied with pleasure, flushed with conquest, and with that 
dreamy sort of persuasion in the mind that this world was made for 
her, and there might, perhaps, be no end to it, might, too, catch 
some wholesome convictions from the sight of such a watch, and the 
admonitory tick, tick, issuing from the skull, as if in measured con- 
tempt of all the pomps, vanities, pleasures, troubles, and general 
business of the world. Nevertheless, it is a business that must not 
be neglected, or even watchmakers might find themselves without a 
vocation. 

Perhaps one of the most comprehensively significant mottoes on a 
time-piece was that placed by Lovelace on the face of his astronomical 
clock, called the Exeter clock, which cost him thirty-four years of his 
industrious life; “Tempus rerum imperator ” (Time, the emperor of 
things). It was a truth as regarded the abstract fact, that 

“ Time, like a pitiless master, 
Cries Onward! and spurns the gay hours. 
Ah! never does Time travel faster 

Than when his way lies among flow’rs !” 
Lovelace’s motto was not only true as regarded the all-conquering 
imperiousness of Time, but it was a homage to the latter that had 
accorded more than the space of an ordinary generation to an earnest 
mechanician whereby he might snatch a brief triumph, and die in 
poverty notwithstanding. Taken altogether watch devices have 
lacked wit, and verses presented with watches, numerous as they 
are, in printed books or private albums, are all below the occasion 
and subject. Even Moore's to his son are weak, considering the pen 
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from which they flowed, and are only touching now from the con- 
sideration that all the good wishes that accompany them were as 
seed scattered on the rock, and never having a chance of producing 
fruit. 

One of the best stories we remember referring to a stolen watch 
comes from a French source. In the pit of the old French opera 
one of the audience suddenly discovered that his watch was gone. 
The evening’s entertainment had not commenced, and the owner of 
the property mounted a bench, stated the loss, which could not have 
occurred above two or three minutes, and begged those around him to 
remain perfectly quiet, as his watch struck the hours like a clock, and, 
it being then on the stroke of seven, the watch would speedily indicate 
into whose possession’ it had fallen. There was a dead silence; but 
the eye of the proprietor detected an individual who was trying to 
edge away from ‘the vicinity, and he immediately denounced the 
skulker as the thief. The latter was seized, and the watch was 
found upon him; and as the owner quietly put it into his pocket, he 
remarked, “The watch does noé strike the hours, but I thought my 
assertion that it d¢d would enable me to strike out the thief.” 

“Does your watch go well?’ asked a bystander of the happy 
owner. 

“Tt both goes well and returns well,” replied the latter. Either 
of the speakers may have remembered the old admonitory picture 
which was republished some years ago, of Death looking in at a 
watchmaker’s shop, and holding up an hour-glass, asking, “ Do I 
go properly ?’ Towhich the mechanician tartly replies, “ You are 
much too fast !” 

The differences of time have become more remarkable since the 
electric telegraph has had the transmission of messages. The Ameri- 
can story is not a joke, which announced across the continent the 
accession of a young wife to the honours of motherhood. When the 
message was read, it was found literally that she had had a son to- 
morrow! This might happen even in the more limited space of Great 
Britain. A similar message flashed along the line, let us say at five 
minutes after twelve on a Sunday morning, from Glasgow or Inver- 
ness to Plymouth, would reach the latter place at about three-quarters 
past eleven on Saturday night; the reason, of course, being that at 
the first two places time is about seventeen minutes earlier than it is 
at the last. For the same reason, the new year begins at Liverpool 
about eleven minutes before it does at Bristol. Any one who has crossed 
in the Irish Mail Packets between Holyhead and old Dunleary, as 
the place was properly called before flunkeyism christened it Kingstown, 
will remember that English time is half an hour before Irish time. By 
forgetting this fact an Irish gentleman once lost his passage; and by 
being reminded of it he lost his patience and found a grievance. 
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“ English time half an hour before Irish time!” he exclaimed. “ And 
do you call that justice to Ireland ?” 

This unreasonable patriot was as confused on the processes of time, 
as if he had been calculating it by the Dutch clock in “Christopher 
Tadpole,” which “pointed to twenty minutes to three and struck 
eleven—the combination ‘signifying that it was eight precisely, after 
the dissolute manner of Dutch clocks in general.” These Dutch 
instruments had certainly a great disregard for the divisions of time. 
That sixty seconds made a minute, or that sixty minutes made an hour, 
they agreed or disagreed with, according to caprice and circumstances. 
And it must be said for them that they were not altogether unreason- 
able in their capriciousness. 

The ordinary idea that sixty minutes make an hour will not hold 
good in all countries. At the period of the summer solstice in Rome 
the day is fifteen hours and six minutes in length, and each hour of 
the day is really seventy-five minutes long. The night, on the other 
hand, is actually eight hours and fifty-four ;minutes long, and each 
hour consists of forty-four minutes. This is difficult of comprehension 
to those only who are ignorant of the Italian method of computation 
of time in the convents in and about Rome, where the old ecclesiastical 
fashion survives of dividing the day, from dawn to dewy eve, or dark, 
into twelve equal parts, and subjecting the night from dark to dawn 
to the same division. This method is cumbersome, blundering, 
varying, and inconvenient ; all of which constitute very good reasons 
for its being retained in that especial locality where little is left of the 
older world but its errors, vices, pretensions, and superstitions. 

The pretensions of some of our best watch mechanicians, however, 
have not been without a certain amount of audacity and assurance. 
A sample of this quality presents itself in the case of Cox, whose 
museum of mechanical wonders, from Asiatic elephants down to 
Tarantula spiders, was the ambition, object, and reward of all the good 
boys and girls, and the delight of older children of both sexes during 
much of the last and some portion of the present century. Cox 
boasted of having solved the problem of Perpetual Motion, by invent- 
ing a time-piece—“ a mechanical and philosophical time-piece,” as he 
called it—which would go for ever if it only would not wear out! 
Most potent ¢f, as that monosyllable is on most occasions. It is true 
that Cox asserted that the motion of his time-piece would “ continue 
for ever ;’ but this “for ever” turned out to be, not a positive and 
absolute, but a comparative and postulatory term. “ Although the 
metals of steel and brass,” said the ingenious Mr. Cox, “of which the 
time-piece is constructed, must in time decay, still, the primary cause 
of its motion being constant, and the friction upon every part extremely 
insignificant, it will continue tts action for a longer duration than 
any mechanical performance has yet been made to do.” Thus for 
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ever meant a little longer than had ever been attained before; and the 
motion would certainly be perpetual only for its liability to be arrested. 
Great experimenters invariably take comfort for failure by asserting 
their triumph with a qualifying “if.” The groom had just began to 
succeed in his grand project of keeping his steed alive without food, 
when the obstinate but hungry animal died! No alchemist ever failed 
in transmuting metals and compounding gold; the thing was just 
accomplished when the alembic burst and blew the philosopher into 
the air, or left him to the tedious process of again reaching the same 
goal of delusive triumph. 

If a watch only go well, the bearer need not vex himself as to the 
question of whether it will go for ever. Some of the best of our 
watches derive their value less from the metals of which they are 
composed than from the artistic embellishments with which they are 
covered. This applies to the old watches: and of these a good judge, 
with a sound taste, would not so highly value the gay and cumbrous 
articles of the seventeenth century, on which the enamel painters, 
with their new inventions, lavished all their art—the loves and doves, 
cupids and swans, emblematic flowers, religious pictures, and pretty 
devices generally—as they would one of those watches of the last 
century on which Zoflany was employed—before he became famous, 
rich, and addicted to good living, in the material sense of the word. 
The designs which Zoffany drew for the ornamentation of watches 
should give great additional value to such watches which survive and 
bear the gay and graceful sign of a hand which could not only 
pourtray a likeness, but depict a character—not only fix the individual 
before you as he looked, stood, or moved, but as he thought or seemed 
to think, so naturally that you might guess at what he was thinking. 

In the days when our forefathers depended upon foreigners for the 
proper regulation of time, and when kings were especially curious in 
the matter of accurate horology, monarchs—however it might be 
with more common men—bore uneasily with the absence of their 
clockmasters. The latter, like the foreign painters who took service 
and were reckoned in the king’s household, could never leave the 
service or the kingdom, without special permission; and seldom 
approached the term of their license for a holiday without a reminder 
that they had better be thinking of a return to duty. Mr. Wood, a 
gentleman who has writter very largely of late on the “ Curiosities of 
Clocks and Watches,” has overlooked this circumstance. In the 
second part of the facsimiles of the National Manuscripts, photo- 
graphed by Colonel Sir Henry James, there is a singular letter from 
Cuthbert Tunstal, Master of the Rolls, to Cardinal Wolsey. It is 
dated October 12, 1520, and runs after this wise: “Please it your 
Grace to understand that here, in these parts, I met with a servant 
of the King’s, called Nicholas Cvaczer, a German, deviser of the King’s 
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horologes (who showed me how the King had licensed him to be 
absent for a season, and that he was ready to return into England), 
whom I desired to tarry until I might write to the King’s Highness, 
to know his pleasure whether he would suffer him to be in company 
with me for a season, until the assembling of the Electors was.past, 
with whom he hath, as he sayeth, acquaintance of many noble men, 
being about them. I think, if the King’s Grace would command him 
to tarry for a season with me, he might at the said assembly do the 
King as good service as if he were in England, in searching how the 
nobles of Germany be minded concerning the affairs of the Emperor ; 
and yet he should put the King to no charge, for he shall have meat 
and drink with me. Wherein I beseech your Grace to know the King’s 
pleasure ; for unless he have commandment from the King’s Highness, 
or else your Grace, neither he will tarry or I will keep him here 
longer. Wherefore I beseech your Grace, by the next post, in this 
small matter to know the King’s pleasure and yours.” 

Thus a watchmaker was to undertake the office of a spy, or at all 
events of a secret agent, in affairs of considerable political importance. 
It seems simply absurd that a mechanician receiving royal wages 
should be trusted with so delicate and responsible an office. What 
a fluttering there would be in all the papers, and how magniloquent 
some of them would be were it to ooze out that Mr. B——, the 
eminent clock and watchmaker of the City, while exhibiting his wares 
to Messieurs les Ducs, Marquis, Comtes, Vicomtes, and Barons of the 
empire, were to discover, by especial direction from home, how they 
were likely to go with respect to certain matters of more or less grave 
import affecting the peace of the sovereigns or the welfare of the 
country. Wonderful as such an incident would now seem, it is certain 
that the employment of such agency was not abandoned till long after 
George III. had been king. How he commissioned a celebrated 
London bookseller to transact certain important matters in France 
having reference to American affairs, is told among the many stories 
in the illustrative notes appended by the editor to the text of Wal- 
pole’s “ Last Journals.” 

From a king of men to the king of clowns is only turning from one 
potentate to another. In the latter personage we refer to Grimaldi, 
who—* ’tis sixty years since”—was presented by his Sadler's Wells’ 
admirers with a handsome watch, not inappropriately constructed. 
The face was Joey’s own face, and an excellent likeness, as that excel- 
lent actor used te look when singing his famous comic ditty, “Me 
and my Neddy.” He had possessed the valuable and unique testi- 
monial but two years, when he was robbed of it in the then remote and 
romantic district of Highgate Hill. A couple of robbers took it from 
the reluctant yielder of it, but they recognised Joseph, and their 
hearts were touched! They looked at each other, and at the clown, 
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and they could not so harden their souls as to deprive the popular 
mime of the memorial of merits which they were the first to acknow- 
ledge. Accordingly, as Joey’s mouth began to extend itself from ear 
to ear, and his eyes to roll, with that inimitably facetious goggling 
which his successors strive vainly to imitate, as he thus grinned and 
glared between funk and hopefulness, the thieves were reminded of 
joyous hours at the Wells, and they clapped the watck into Grimaldi’s 
hands, with its chain, and a string of oaths, including a highwayman’s 
blessing, constructed ingeniously of blasphemies, and each went his 
way contented. 

Even so did the robbers treat the great Italian poet—Dante, Tasso, 
Petrarch, or Ariosto—the choice is free. They ransacked his port- 
manteau, but they found one of his poems in it, which they asked him 
to read. The poet recited it with true poetic fervour and earnestness, 
and the robbers sat or stood round him in groups of delighted listeners. 
At the close of his reading they reckoned the delight as his ransom, 
and restoring all his valuables, not forgetting the manuscript copy of 
his poem, they guarded him through the more dangerous portion of 
the way that lay before him. 

This incident has occupied the brush of more than one great artist, 
because of the tenderness and refinement of spirit with which it is 
imbued. But there is not less of tender or refined quality in the 
story of Grimaldi, his watch, and the brace of footpads. The last, 
like the romantic brigands in feathered hats, loose mantles, and broad 
belts and buskins, reverenced the popular fountain of such delight as 
they could feel—but no artist has thought of taking the incident for 
a subject. The fact is, perhaps, that in time, costume, incident, and 
suggestiveness the whole matter is too recent. By and bye, a century 
hence, some brilliant Edward Ward, mirthful-minded Marks, some 
young Moscheles working his way to fame, or some picturesque and 
graceful Marcus Stone, may illustrate this incident in our social high- 
way history, and, perhaps, may call his picture—“ What's o’Clock ?” 














My Call Party. 


Tae Examration was over, and I had passed; and, as luck would 
have it, this year, for the first time, the candidates who did not 
get honours were arranged alphabetically on the list, so that I 
occupied the first place amongst the distinguished body of passmen. 
But even if I had failed at the Examination, I think I had attended 
the lectures of the preceding year with sufficient regularity to secure 
my call to the Bar. At any rate, the end of my preliminary labours 
had arrived. All the requisites had been regularly gone through. I 
had eaten all the twelve terms’ dinners, and, consequently, had no 
need to crave any indulgence from the Benchers—unlike, in this 
respect, those unhappy individuals who have to come to London all 
the way from New Zealand, Australia, the East and West Indies, to 
keep their terms by dining, and to whom the Benchers (who fortu- 
nately discuss all these matters after a dinner in the Hall) sometimes 
grant a dispensation of one or two terms. Candidates for forensic 
honours in those distant regions must, equally with us, go diligently 
through that “masticatory process,” as somebody has called it, 
by which the British youth are initiated into the mysteries of 
Law. Eating dinners for the space of three years is still the grand 
requisite.for a call to the Bar in England. So far as learning or 
intellectual qualification is concerned, a much shorter period of pre- 
paration is sufficient. Simple attendance at lectures for a legal year, 
beginning in November and ending in June, is enough—I say simple 
attendance, because you need not listen to what is going on unless 
you like ; and there is no objection to your amusing yourself with a 
novel or a newspaper whilst the lecture continues, but you must not 
forget to sign your name in the book which attests your presence. If 
you think lectures a bore, a year’s attendance at a Barrister’s or 
Pleader’s chambers will do equally well. Or you may adopt a third 
course—pass the Examination, and spend as short or long a time as 
you please in preparation for it. But, however short the time be in 
which you acquire the requisite amount of learning, whether a year, 
six months, or three months, you must continue eating dinners during 
the whole space of three years. The curriculum was longer still in 
older times, but has continued as it now is for a considerable period ; 
and as the Legal is one of the most conservative of all professions, it 
is likely to continue so for some time to come, till, perhaps, some bold, 
irreverent, and innovating Spirit arises, who may begin a career of 
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so-called legal reform by hinting a doubt as to the connection between 
eating dinners and the learning of Law, as if one could be done with- 
out the other, and may end by inducing the world to deny altogether 
the forensic properties of the beef and mutton and port which so many 
generations of lawyers have eaten and drunk with the most unques- 
tioning faith, and which have contributed in no small degree to their 
success in after life. That bold innovator has not, however, yet 
arisen, and so I have had the advantage of learning all that London 
can teach a young man from the country during the three years of 
my compulsory visits to town for the purpose of eating dinners at the 
Temple. 

After the Examination passed, nothing remained to be done but to 
get a Bencher to propose me, and to order my wig, gown, and bands 
—no, I am wrong as to the bands ; they were not ordered. Itis con- 
sidered unlucky, and quite sufficient to exclude the wearer from the 
Woolsack for ever, to appear, for the first time, in a pair of bands that 
have been purchased with money. The bands were not ordered ; 
they were asked for and made—I am not going to tell you by whom. 
These things got, an old Q.C. having kindly undertaken the office of 
proposing me, it only remained to get the bonds signed, and to make 
preparations for the leading event of one’s call, his call party. 

The governor, my mother, and Boxiana all announced their intention 
of coming up to town to see me called. I had thought that the fact 
of the call being on Saturday evening would have prevented the 
governor from being present; but he had made arrangements with 
the clergyman of the adjoining parish to take his duty for the follow- 
ing Sunday, and wrote that he would be present both at the call in 
the Hall, and subsequently at my call party. The clerical element is 
one not usually appreciated at a call party, as it is considered to have 
somewhat of a damping effect on a procedure which is usually wet 
enough without it. But it was meet that the paternal wish on this 
subject should be gratified; and as I knew the governor’s inveterate 
habit of early bed-going, I had the less misgiving as to the joviality 
of my party, at any rate during the really jovial hours of the night. 

The eventful evening at length arrived. About a quarter to five 
a brougham, chartered for the occasion, brought the home worthies 
down to the Temple, all in high spirits, the parental heart swelling 
with pride at the supreme honour of briefless barristerhood so soon 
about to be conferred in the old Hall on their only son. I was 
obliged to make over the whole group to my voluble friend 
P——, of the Northern Circuit, as much of my first legal toilet 
still remained to be performed. P had been drinking my 
health all day in my own wine, and was tolerably full of me and my 
innumerable ‘excellences (as I afterwards learned) during a walk 
through the gardens, and during a series of visits made under hig 
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guidance to all the other interesting parts of the dear old Temple. 
P is a capital cicerone, and I have often told him that if he would 
only advertise himself as such, and stand ready for business at one of 
the beautiful gates of the Temple, he would make more money in that 
small way in a single month than he has yet done at the Bar. But 
it is a hard matter to persuade a man who has held two briefs, and 
drawn one declaration during the short space of six years that he has 
been at the Bar—it is a hard matter, I say, to induce such a one to 
take a gloomy view of his professional prospects ; and so P——, not- 
withstanding my well-meant advice, is still resolved to stick to the 
Law ; and, indeed, I have no doubt that if he ever gets an oppor- 
tunity of making a speech to a jury on any important occasion he will 
acquit himself with ability and with dignity. 

At the appointed hour I sallied out from my chambers, clad in the 
insignia of the most learned of all the learned professions ; for such I 
am sure it must be, since each member regards every other as his 
learned brother ; even my somewhat slow and empty friend, Duffer 
Fitznoodle, is the “learned friend” of the Attorney-General: so, at 
least, the latter called him on a recent occasion in court. My gown 
fitted well, and the bands were exquisite, but the grand and crowning 
article of attire was undoubtedly the wig. Nothing, I remember, 
ever impressed my youthful mind with so high a sense of dignity, 
learning, and profundity, as the wigs I used to see on counsel in 
court—not even the ermine of the judges themselves on assize. And 
what an impassable gulf the wig interposes between the Barrister and 
the Attorney! Now one sat on my own head—the feeling was new, 
and it was delightful—but, to be candid, before dinner was half 
got through I felt an intense desire to be rid of the horrid torment. 
The tickling, prickly sensation was anything but pleasant, and the 
heat became almost intolerable. N.B.—It usually takes about a week 
to accustom one’s head to the use of a wig. 

Before dinner, however, came the formal part of the proceedings. 
At half-past five, with stately steps, and marshalled two by two, we 
walked up the grand old Hall, following closely in the train of the 
Benchers, who, at the top of the Hall, executed a neat “ Right about 
face,” and stood confronting us. Then commenced an uproarious 
chorus of swearing, in which, I am sorry to say, our respected Under- 
Treasurer was the leader and the noisiest amongst us; but it is his 
business to lead off the swearing on such occasions. What a sad thing 
it is that there is scarcely a profession existing among us at the present 
day which is not commenced by this demoralising practice of swearing ; 
but when the clergy set the example in church at their ordination, it 
is little wonder that the lawyers and other unrighteous folk should be 
found following in their footsteps. Poor K——, the solitary Roman 
Catholic called on the occasion, had to do an additional amount of swear- 
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ing ; and to prevent all mistake as to his oath he was obliged to asseverate 
the non-existence of any mental reservation or equivocation in his 
mind with respect to it—a precaution which our sapient ancestors 
considered sufficient to prevent all subterfuges as to the sense in which 
the oath was taken. It does not seem to have occurred to them that 
if a Roman Catholic had any mental reservation or equivocation as to 
an oath which he had taken, he was equally likely to have a similar 
one with respect to an oath that he had it not; and that any number 
of denials, wherever the reservation existed, could not make matters 
one whit the better. When the swearing was over we signed the 
books of the Inn, and were then dismissed to our places and our 
dinners. Soon afterwards the gallery began to be cleared of the lady 
and other friends of the newly-made Barristers. They departed 
amidst a storm of hand-kissing and handkerchief-waving ; the new 
Counsel on such occasions being invariably gifted with shortsighted- 
ness sufficient to cause them to mistake, from their position in the 
body of the Hall, several other groups of ladies in the gallery for their 
own parties, and, as a consequence, to indulge in hand-kissing of 
a very miscellaneous character. The Hall, at length, presented 
its ordinary appearance, and dinner was got through in the usual 
manner. 

Dinner done, I was able to overlook hastily the final preparations 
for the party. I learned with pleasure that there were to be only 
five call parties in the Hall that night, and, as they usually average 
only from about twenty-five to thirty persons each, I anticipated a 
rather quiet evening. A different portion of the Hall was marked out 
for each, and I was fortunate in being placed at the head of the noble 
old building, where my party could examine the fine life-sized portraits 
which hung from the wall at the top, view from a distance the 
much-admired oak screen at the end, and gaze around at the old 
panelling along the sides, studded with the arms of the different 
Benchers, some dim with age, others glistening with all the freshness 
characteristic of new-made masters of the Inn, and surmounted here 
and there with old helmets, crossbows, and suits of armour, whose 
history, I believe, noone knows anything about. The gaseliers shed a 
brilliant light around us, but failed to dissipate the solemn darkness 
which ever dwells about the summit of the fine black oak ceiling, and 
which gathers additional solemnity when the light of day disappears. 
At eight o'clock the invited began to arrive—No. 1 being the 
governor, who brought with him an old friend whom he had met 
accidentally in the train coming up, and whom in due form he intro- 
duced to me. Before all my party had assembled the preliminary 
toasts had already been drunk, with musical honours, at two of the 
other parties in the hall, and some calls for a song were heard. At 
twenty minutes past eight I took the chair at the head of my long 
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tables, having devolved the post of vice-chairman on my friend P——. 
Then on my proposal the first libation of champagne was poured out, 
and subsequently into us, in honour of the Queen and all the royal 
family, this being the usual brief manner of introducing the guests at 
a call party to the bottles before them. A short pause ensued, during 
which the party next to mine, having all assembled, opened proceed- 
ings, and P—— helped himself to three or four more glasses of 
champagne. Then he rose, in as dignified a manner as the frequent 
potations of the day would permit, and called on the assembly to fill 
their glasses for the great toast of the evening. This being promptly 
» responded to on the part of the company, he proceeded to propose my 
health in a speech which was pretty similar to the speeches usually 
made on these occasions—except that it exhibited the usual character- 
istics in a rather prononcé manner—prononcé in every sense of the 
term. Notwithstanding frequent interruptions from the songs, the 
hip—hip—hurrahs! and the speeches going on at the other parties, 
P. managed to touch on all the constituents of a great and a good 
man— intellectual, moral, social, political, esthetical, &e.—all of which 
were so clearly discernible in me by every one of my friends ; on each 
of these he touched, and nihil tetigit quod non ornavit, i.e. glorified. 
He spoke of my extraordinary natural abilities, and (with a glance at 
the governor, who was all ears), at still greater length, of my unwearied 
and unceasing application (save the mark!) to my studies—an applica- 
tion which he, as well as other friends, had feared might be too much 
for me, and had endeavoured to render less close. (‘That was true, at 
any rate.) But all that was at an end now; the beginning of the 
fruition had come. Then he launched out into a glowing description 
of the future in store for me. He spoke at length of piles of briefs ; 
of crowds of attorneys elbowing their way to me; of injured innocence 
defended, of guilt unmasked. He dwelt on the certainty of speedy 
fame, of senatorial as well as forensic honours, and at last, excited and 
out of breath from the rapid race to glory through which he had 
accompanied me, he laid me down upon the Woolsack, to spend on that 
downy seat the last years of an honoured and enviable old age. With 
a suitable finale P. resumed his seat amidst thunders of applause, 
and the toast was drunk with all the honours, the poor governor being 
nearly affected to tears. My modesty prevents me saying anything 
about my speech in reply. 

Songs and other toasts followed in rapid succession, and all was 
jollity and noise; the orator, when addressing the members of his own 
party, having generally to contend with the hurrahs with which a 
toast was at the time being drunk at table No. 2, the noise of a comic 
chorus at No. 3, the loud tones of another speaker at No. 4, or the 
calls for a song at No. 5; and sometimes with most or all of these 
together. As the time for the governor’s departure was now approach- 
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ing, P——, in a more excited manner, and still more glowing terms, 
if possible, proposed his health, coupled with the toast of the Church, 
to which there was an enthusiastic response on the part of the com- 
pany. The governor of course replied, and in a manner so much 
appreciated that a friend of mine present, who writes shorthand, told 
me he felt compelled to take down the speech. Though it lasted a 
long time, owing to the frequent interruptions from the noises of the 
other parties, it was in itself short, and I will give it exactly as I 
received it from my friend. The interruptions, which are given in 
parentheses, were often of a very inopportune and provoking character, 
but as they came from other parties which paid no attention to what 
was going on at mine, they were of course unintentional. 

The Rey. C. A said: “Gentlemen (‘I courted Katty Mooney, 
dear, &c. burst out at this moment from a songster at the next table. 
When the song had ended, the speaker proceeded)—I beg to thank 
you for the honour you have done me in drinking my health. It will 
be a great pleasure to me to be able to say (‘I’m married to a mermaid 
at the bottom of the deep blue sea,’ &c. In a higher voice the speaker 
continued)—I was saying, gentlemen, that I shall feel pride in telling 
that I have responded on behalf of the Church in this grand old Hall 
(hear, hear), so near the old church where, whenever I visit it, I’m 
always (‘Free and easy, free and easy,’ &c., in vociferous chorus from 
party No. 3)—the church, gentlemen, where I’m always reminded by 
the tombs of the old Knights Templars of the career which Barristers 
should place before themselves (repeated cries of ‘ No, no,no; gammon, 
nonsense,’ from the adjoining party No. 2, called forth by a statement 
of some of its speakers). The Knights Templars went forth to defend 
the cause of right against the oppressor—they went to Jerusalem 
(‘Oh! Jerusalem, Jerusalem, &c., the Costermonger’s Donkey,’ a recent 
parody, by a curious coincidence, was shouted in chorus by party No. 5, 
at the bottom of the Hall)—Gentlemen, the Knights Templars went to 
the Holy Land—those gallant men (Here the dulcet strains of ‘ Molly 
Bawn’ came from a rich tenor in the adjoining mess, and the whole 
Hall was hushed to silence till the end of the song)—Gentlemen, 
everything around us is rich in the most interesting associations. I 
find from a book that I was reading the other day, that in the year 12—, 
Baldwin, Earl of Flanders (Great cheering. At the same time, ‘ For 
he’s a right good fellow, &c. &c., with loud musical honours, from 
party No. 3)—Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, came over to this country. 
(‘Tis a way they have in the army, ’tis a way they have in the navy,’ 
&c., with ‘One cheer more,’ and ‘another’ three times repeated. 
This interruption lasted a long time.) Gentlemen, I am proud to see 
my son in the position which he occupies to-night (loud cheers) ; I am 
happy that the Church, on behalf of which I respond, is one which 
does not deprive her clergy of the joys of domestic life (renewed 
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cheering)—that her ministers may enjoy, as I now do, the pleasure 
which a father (‘The Pope he leads a happy life,’ &c., from No. 4, 
drowned every other sound)—Gentlemen, it is somewhat difficult to 
make oneself heard (‘I would the Pope’s gay lot were mine,’ in chorus 
from No, 4)—-I don’t know how best to address (‘ Song, song, and a 
voice, ‘ Sing, birdie, sing,’ from the adjoining party)—I wish I could tell 
you (‘Och, hone, widow Machree,’ &c. to the end, at. No. 2 adjoining. 
The next sentences of the speaker were inaudible to the reporter, 
owing to the continued cheering which followed the finale of an 
animated speech at No. 3)—Gentlemen, I must now leave you 
(‘Begone, dull care,’ &c., sung with great vigour at No, 4), I will 
only say in conclusion (the concluding words were quite inaudible, 
and the reverend gentleman assumed his seat amidst loud and long- 
continued applause, after being on his legs more than a quarter of 
an hour). 

The governor departed immediately afterwards, much gratified at 
what he had seen and heard. I am sorry that the surrounding cir- 
cumstances did not permit of his delivering the elaborate speech which 
he had carefully prepared from books of antiquities connected with 
the Temple, and other sources. As soon as the governor had de- 
parted, P—— paid a visit to each of the other parties, to drink con- 
gratulatory bumpers to all the new-made Barristers—for P. knows 
everybody. He scents a call party at least three weeks before its 
arrival, and never fails to make the acquaintance of each aspirant to 
the forensic wig in due time to secure an invitation to his call. His 
loud tones were heard at intervals, with less distinctness as he ap- 
proached the bottom of the Hall; this being, perhaps, in some degree 
also owing to an increasing thickness of utterance, which seemed to 
have reached a climax when, after about an hour’s absence, he re- 
turned to us again, just before the hour at which we were obliged to 
leaye the Hall. His eye was somewhat glazed, and his face wore a 
very unintellectual expression. He would not be seated, but remained 
standing during the whole of a long song, to which he beat time by 
nodding his head in a ludicrous manner. At the conclusion of the 
song, and dpropos of nothing, he began, in loud and measured tones, 
a speech of a very peculiar kind. For a copy of it I am also indebted 
to my friend who wrote shorthand, He considers it one of the most 
unique speeches he ever heard, and one of very exceptional merit. As 
it is very short, though it took a long time to deliver, I will give it in 
extenso. I give the words as they are usually and properly spelled, 
though a different mode of spelling would better represent the pro- 
nunciation of P—— on the occasion. 

Gazing vacantly at me, and speaking slowly and pompously, he 
began: “Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen (cheers)—gentlemen (re- 
newed cheers and laughter)—you laugh (hear, hear)—that’s because 
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you can’t see it (great cheering) ; if you did, you wouldn’t give such 
an anomalous, reciprocal grin (immense cheering; the three last 
words having been delivered with great effort and emphasis. Their 
meaning is grandly obscure). Parties, I won’t say gentlemen (oh! 
oh !), don’t disagree—if you parties can’t agree (hear, hear), go down 
stairs end fight it out (great cheering). Gentlemen (hear, hear) 
(Looking very wise, and at the same time confidential, he proceeds), 
I am not Artemus Ward (immense applause). I know what I am 
about. It’s all very well for the chairman, sitting there behind a 
tallow-candle (oh! oh!), but I say there’s no honesty in the pro- 
fession (loud cries of oh!). If a man expects to find it (he proceeded 
with surprising coherence) he is most d——y mistaken (oh! ch). 
I speak from experience (hear, hear), I never heard a man say,‘ Bev:’s 
luck to you! go in and win, my boy’ (applause). But when a mn 
sits at the end of the table, and says, while he is squeezing his 
lemons (hear, hear! I was paring an apple at the time)—I say, 
gentlemen, while he is squeezing his lemons (cheers)—it’s the most 
glorious of professions, gentlemen (loud applause). And now I must 
say, in answer to the toast (laughter), for I was called upon to drink 
his health (hear, hear)—I say, gentlemen, that these men are me‘: 
(immense cheering); for when I here meet gentlemen (hear, hear) 
—yes, here (Go on!)—I ask you to drink to our friends who are 
drunk in the various professions (great cheering and laughter) with 
musical honours (hear, hear), and therefore I ask you, gentlemen, to 
drink all our jolly good healths ‘(loud cheering, continued in order 
to give the speaker an opportunity of resuming his seat, which he did 
at length).” 

Soon after P. sat down, my shorthand friend, who by this 
time had begun to be somewhat frisky, and a little bent on mischief, 
told the company that he was connected with the press, and had 
come down special to report the great speeches of the evening; and 
that of all the speeches which he remembered to have heard, either 
on that or any other occasion, the speech of the learned gentleman 
who had sat down was by far the most extraordinary. As its de- 
livery had been much impeded by the enthusiastic cheering which it 
called forth, and by other impediments, he was sure the company 
would like to hear it read in a connected and uninterrupted manner. 
On this he read it out for us, omitting everything in the parentheses. 
When the reading was finished, P——, slowly gathering himself 
together, arose, looking scornfully around, the look, however, being 
partly of a drivelling nature. Loud and long-continued cheering 
greeted his reappearance; but the friend nearest him drew him 
quietly back in his chair, and, before the preliminary cheers had sub- 
sided, he had sunk into a quiet doze. 

Having already disregarded one intimation, we now received another 
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that Sunday morning had come some time since, and that we must 
clear out of the Hall. We departed. The relics of the party, after 
taking a few turns in the courts, to brace their flagging energies for 
another succession of toasts and songs, adjourned to my chambers. 
Nothing, however, worthy of being recorded took place during the 
ensuing four hours, unless indeed P——’s last toast be considered 
deserving of a word. It was the health of a single green wax candle, 
which attracted his attention by the peculiarity of its colour amongst 
the composite comrades which surrounded it on my table. Iam sorry 
that the hand of my shorthand friend had by this time lost its 
cunning, and so no record of the speech remains. But poor P 

still retains a memento of the event in a severe burn which he re- 
ceived from holding his forefinger for a considerable part of a minute 
in the flame of the waxen object of his incoherent adulation. The 
party at length being reduced to three, with the aid of a friend I saw 
P. safe in his chambers at the opposite side of the court, and 
about half-past six a.m. I returned and prepared for bed and a long 
sleep; having early in the morning, with a foresight of what was 
coming, given my laundress orders not to visit my chambers, or call 
me before eleven o’clock on the following day. And so ended my 
call party. 

The anticipated long sleep was not, however, to be mine. At ten 
o'clock I was roused from slumber by a succession of thundering knocks 
and kicks at my outer door. In night-gown and slippers I went to 
see who was there,and found P—— in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
looking most dismal, and evidently in a state of intense alarm about 
something. 

“ Well, P——, what on earth is the matter ?” said I. 

“ A——., my dear fellow, A——,” was his only reply. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, say what is the matter! Are you 
unwell ?” 

« A—-—., my dear fellow, my dear A——, you know I'd do anything 
to oblige you,” he said, beseechingly. “Oh! I’m in a terrible mess; 
will you, like a good fellow, do something to get me out of it ?” 

“Tl do anything I can for you, if you'll only say what it’s all 
about. I’ve got plenty of sodawater, if that will do you any good ?” 

“No, no, it’s not that,” he replied. “The fact is, when I was last on 
circuit, I had the misfortune to dine at the house of some people at 
N , and to tell them that if they were ever in London, and wished to 
go to the Temple Church, I should be glad to procure them admission. 
Well, the mother and two daughters called at my chambers a few 
minutes ago and, finding the outer door open, they asked my laundress, 
who was laying the breakfast, whether I was at home, and the 
stupid creature told them I was, and that she would tell me they were 
there. They sent in their names, and then I remembered the promise 
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I had given them, and they want me to bring them to the eleven 
o'clock service.” 

“ And what’s to prevent you doing it ?” asked I. 

“ My dear fellow, will you look at me?” he said; “look at the colour 
of my face; my finger is paining me like old fury; I’ve got a violent 
headache ; I have not shaved for two days: and how can I go to 
church in this condition? Like a good fellow, will you take them to 
church for me, and tell them I’m very unwell ?—indeed, I am unwell.” 

“ But look at the figure I cut,” I replied. “Im no better than 
yourself; and it would take me half an hour to dress.” 

“ My dear fellow, you're beautiful—positively beautiful,” he said ; 
“no one would ever know you had been drinking. Just put ona 
pair of trousers and a coat and you're all right. Do, my degr A: ) 
do!” It was difficult to resist the piteous tones of his entreaty. 

“ But I have not got a clean pair of boots,” I objected. 

“Qh! Tl clean your boots, while you put on your clothes. But, 
for heaven’s sake, make haste, my boy—they won't know what to make 
of the delay.” 

I hastily drew on the articles of dress recommended to me; put on 
a collar without a necktie; buttoned up a long frock coat to the very 
neck; and gave a rapid brush to my hair. Meanwhile P. , after 
a short and ineffectual search for blacking, seized on the nearest 

‘ brush that he could find, which chanced to be that with which my 
grate is blackleaded. By its aid he made my boots to shine with 
& conspicuous blacklead polish. I protested against appearing at 
church in boots of such a colour; but whilst I sat protesting, P. 
had got one of them on me, and, seeing nothing else for it, I drew on 
the other myself, and, amidst a shower of blessings from P , Tan 
across to present myself to the ladies. Keeping my boots as much 
out of sight as possible, and using divers stratagems to hide the 
absence of a necktie, I expressed my regret that my friend Mr. P—— 
was not at all well. I told them that, on hearing of their arrival, he 
had sent for me and asked me to convey to them the expression of his 
profound regret that he was unable to have the great pleasure of 
going with them to church; and that, in accordance with a request 
from him, I should have much pleasure in accompanying them thither, 
and procuring them admission. After some anxious inquiries on the 
subject of Mr. P: ’s illness, which I told them was not of a nature 
to cause anxiety to his friends, and only required that he should 
be kept quiet for a short time, they started with me for church; the 
walk there being accompanied by me in the quickest possible manner, 
as I felt anything but comfortable in my extempore attire and glisten- 
ing boots. As soon as I had got them seats, I darted out and up to 
P——’s chambers, to tell him that all was right. I found him 
shivering in the cold outside his door. He had left the keys of his 
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chambers inside, and I had slammed the door when quitting them 
with the ladies. He had done the same when leaving my chambers, 
and so we both found ourselves in the awkward predicament of having 
to wait in the lobby for nearly an hour, when luckily I caught sight 
of my laundress in the court below, and by her means got back to my 
chambers, from the windows of which P—— kept a look-out of some 
hours’ duration for the reappearance of his laundress. At length the 
old lady arrived, and P—— and I parted. 

There remained yet another duty to be performed before I could 
call myself a full-fledged Barrister—namely, a second dose of swearing 
to be swallowed in the Queen’s Bench, at Westminster. At half-past 
nine on Monday morning the newly-called from all the Inns assembled 
there, and over fifty stout-lunged individuals renewed their oath of 
allegiance to Her Majesty in noisy chorus. This done, I and a few 
friends returned together to the Temple, where we met P——, won- 
derfully refreshed, and anxious to see whether we had consumed all the 
wine that had been ordered for the revels of Saturday evening. On 
our arrival in my chambers, imagine the astonishment with which 
I saw lying on the table a briefy-looking paper, tied up with the 
characteristic red tape—a phenomenon dear to the eyes and cheering 
to the hearts of hungry Barristers. Could it possibly be a brief 
forme? Preposterous! I had nobody to expect it from. And yet 
on the outside was written a veritable “3 guas.,” with the name 
of Mr. A—— written over another name which had previously been 
written in pencil ; and at the bottom were the name and address of a 
respectable firm of attorneys. Torn by conflicting emotions, as the 
fine writers express it, I knew not what to make of it. My friends 
cheered lustily, and P—-— drank three glasses of champagne to 
the health of the absent attorneys, and asked me how I came to know 
them. I protested I had never heard of their existence before, 
and that the whole thing must be either a mistake or a hoax. 
After a short discussion, we came to the conclusion that some one 
of our Barrister friends had selected me as the most fitting subject 
for a hoax; and by the aid of a few more glasses of champagne 
P was able to perceive, without any shadow of doubt, in the 
manner in which my name was written, the handwriting of our 
mutual friend K——, a rising young Barrister, who had been pre- 
sent, and enjoyed himself thoroughly at my call party on Saturday. 
This positive testimony of P—— putting the matter beyond all ques- 
tion, the next thing was to apprise K—— of the discovery of his in- 
tended hoax. The plan that commended itself to our united wisdom 
was to send him back the brief, with a note from me stating that 
it had just arrived, and that as the matter was an exceedingly impor- 
tant one, and I was pressed with other business, I should feel deeply 
indebted to him if he would undertake the conduct of the case for 
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me. Whilst I was writing, my friends present amused themselves in 
drawing pen-and-ink sketches of men and beasts all over the brief, so 
that K might receive some slight punishment for his attempted 
hoax. The note being written, it was forthwith despatched, along 
with the brief, to K , and in talking, and drinking confusion to all 
practical jokers, some hours passed away. 

About half-past two o'clock the governor arrived, with the friend to 
whom he had introduced me on call night. ‘ And so I hear you've 
got a brief already?” were the first words of the governor, and per- 
plexed me sorely to understand how he could have heard of the 
matter. I asked how it was that he knew anything about it. He 
then told us that the gentleman who was with him was an intimate 
friend of the head of the firm of M—— and N. , and that he had 
called on them early that morning and asked, as a special favour, that 
they would send me, if possible, some piece of business on that the 
first day of my Barrister’s existence; that they at once wrote my 
name on a brief over the name of another Barrister, to whom they 
were going to send it, and despatched it to me in his presence. 
Without waiting to hear more, I darted off to K ’s chambers, and 
found him reading the last page of the brief, which he had been study- 
ing carefully. Being quite out of breath, I could only gasp out a 
few incoherent attempts at explanation, and, snatching up my brief, 
I made off with it, leaving K in a state of bewilderment, and 
evidently entertaining serious doubts as to my sanity at the moment. 
I found an explanation still more due to the governor and his friend 
on my return, and, thinking it best to tell the truth, I related the 
whole affair to them as it had occurred. They both laughed heartily 
at the mistake, and then joined us in a jovial bumper. On examining 
the brief, I found that the action was one on a bill of exchange, to be 
tried at Westminster the following morning. That morning must 
ever remain a memorable one to me. The action in which I appeared, 
and for which I had prepared most laboriously, was happily unde- 
fended, and I had to examine only one witness. In tenui labor, ut 
tenuis non gloria ; for in the gallery sat the whole home party, the 
governor's friend, my uncle B——, and my three fair cousins, who 
were all charmed with the manner in which I conducted the case, 
and who could never, for the life of them, see why the judge found it 
necessary to interpose so frequently ; whether they had just grounds 
for satisfaction, it is not for me to say. To praise the mode of per- 
formance of one’s forensic duties partakes somewhat of the nature of 
touting, and all touting is unprofessional. 
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How the Lion Stocks his Larder when he is a 
Paterfamilias. 


We often read and hear of the wonderful strength of the “ King of 
Beasts,” and how it is displayed in carrying off large animals which 
he has slain, very long distances, to feast at his leisure. My own 
experience leads me to infer that those who tell such tales are misled 
by natives, who, as a rule, believe anything that they fancy about the 
powers of the lion, without taking the trouble to investigate facts; 
and travellers who have little time, and possibly less inclination to 
search for themselves, adopt the tales they hear—not willingly deceiving 
others, but being misled themselves. There is a large class who would, 
in such cases, prefer the common mode of arguing, 7.e. “it is easier to 
believe than to go and see.” I once laboured under the misconception 
that the lion had such vast strength that he could convey a cow ora 
bull, as the case might be, but I was cured of my credulity in the 
following manner. 

Seated at our round-table of African teak, merry as crickets round a 
hearth, as if we had insured our lives for a thousand years, although we 
had to face the Kaffirs before breakfast, if we ever got any—we smoked 
our cigars in peace and with gusto, for they were a recent present 
from the ladies of Cape Town, and therefore the sweeter—the Kaffirs 
had made raids upon the Dutchmen’s cattle. Hans Nel said he could 
not supply the mess with milk if they were not recovered—* Ter tam 
Kaffire took all ter coo—ter mate (maid, he meant) look for ter plack 
coo, she gone, look for ter proon coo, she gone too; look here ; look 
dere, all wash gone.” At home, the man who takes “ what isn’t his’n” 
goes to prison. We had no prison large or strong enough to hold the 
Kaffirs, they are hard to keep when got; but we fully intended, God 
willing, to give them something in memoriam of “ter coos.” As we 
sat piff-puffing, our well-beloved General dropped in, and took a cup 
of coffee, 4 la Francatelli, not the luscious café au lait—that was too 
provocative of bilious tendencies and the headaches from which he was 
known to suffer in that climate, but merely softened with the cream which 
Han Nel’s coo gave to him, and he gave to us “ for a consideration.” 

At the close of one of his charming pictures of home life in the 
well-loved England, the General made some observations upon the 
intelligence of the “colley,” or the shepherd’s dog, and gave some 
instances, which exhibited great sagacity on the part of a dog that 
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belonged to a farmer, over whoge grounds he had shot during one of 
those too brief intervals in which his military life had permitted him 
to enjoy the domestic life he so well loved. While all admitted the 
cleverness of the dog referred to, Glenlyon, whose Highland birth and 
early boyhood had furnished him with many indubitable proofs of the 
sagacity of these useful animals—shepherds’ dogs—was appealed to by 
the General, to say whether he had ever known or heard in his native 
mountains the equal to the one he had spoken of. The Highlander 
replied he thought he knew instances in which the instinct of the 
dogs had been as fully developed as in that particular one; “ but,” 
said he, “for clear judgment in selecting the most desirable animal from 
a herd of cattle, and for skill in driving him a long distance after he 
has been picked out from the herd, and separated from it, I consider a 
lion or a tiger infinitely superior to any dog that I have ever seen, 
read, or heard of, and some of the tales told in the Highlands and on 
the Borders are wonderfully stiff ones, I can assure you. Every 
shepherd’s dog, like every man’s horse, is ‘ the best in the world :’ that 
they will maintain ; and in order to do so they give some extraordinary 
instances of superior intelligence. If some of them had heard you say 
the dog you spoke of went after the beast nineteen miles, found him, 
and brought him back, they would have said they knew a dog that 
would do all that, and would have sat down and written a letter to his 
master to say he was coming, in order to relieve the master’s mind of 
his anxiety about the lost beastie as soon as he had found it.” 

After a laugh, in which the General cordially joined, the latter 
said, for in all matters of hunting, &c., Glenlyon was an authority : 

“Ts it a fact, Glenlyon, that lions and tigers do actually select beasts 
from large herds, and drive them to their own retreats ?” 

“Tt is, T assure you ; and I really believe a middle-aged lion, one who 
is a father of a family, is the best drover in the whole world, quadruped 
or biped. I have seen many men who were accounted to be skilful 
drovers, and men of vast experience, who never could have done, and 
never would have attempted, what I have seen a lion and a tiger do 
with a refractory beast, which he had selected from a herd a hundred 
times greater in number than any herd we can have in our country— 
besides their greater wildness—and yet he has taken him off, over the 
roughest country imaginable, and safely conducted him to his lady-love, 
who, with her tender babes, was waiting for her supper.” 

“Tt seems almost incredible! One can scarcely imagine such capa- 
bilities, and yet there must be something of the kind done, now and 
then ; for I remember several cases where cattle have been lost with- 
out a trace of blood, or of any struggle whatever having taken place 
anywhere within a wide radius.” 

“No doubt,” observed Glenlyon, “many a beast has gone down to 
the account of the Kaffirs which some cannie lion has driven off at the 
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end of his nose; but if we were to tell these stupid Dutch boers how 
they went, they would swear we were descendants of Munchausen or 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto.” 

“ And you have seen lions do this ?” said the General. 

“ Repeatedly. I have also seen tigers in India do it, but not: so 
often. As to lions, I will undertake to show instances of their capa- 
bilities to any one who will accompany me some night, within a week.” 

When the General was gone, and we were all seated behind well-lit 
cigars, I ventured to ask my friend if he would allow me to accompany 
him on one of his nocturnal expeditions in quest of lions, so that I 
might have ocular demonstration of the curious fact he had related, a 
fact so new to me that I received it with much surprise. I did not 
doubt for one moment his accuracy, for I knew him to be exceedingly 
cool and observant in any position of danger, and eminently truthful in 
all the relations with which he favoured us of his experiences. 

“With much pleasure, my dear Snooks. Provide yourself with a 
good night-glass, so that you may closely watch all his manceuvres, 
and I have no doubt you will be highly amused. If the beast he 
selects should chance to be a young bull, you may see some fun; and 
the lion will require all his sagacity and agility to make him go the 
desired road, more especially if there be any trees on the way, or water. 
The beast will plunge into any stream or lake in the hope to get away 
from his pursuer; but lions will face water in such a case like a New- 
foundland dog, and head him like the best ‘ colley’ that ever put teeth 
in wool: but if the night be gloomy you will need a good glass to see 
all the details minutely, as I should wish you to see them.” 

The next day Glenlyon sent for all the Kaffirs near enough to be 
sent for, and inquired whether they knew of any lions being within 
easy distance, especially any lionesses which had had an addition to 
their family circles lately. Two of them—not the lions, but the 
Kaffirs—belonging to the last batch of prisoners we had received, 
grinned, and said in a sort of mysterious whisper, they knew of one 
—each! oh, such a big one! they were almost sure she was a 
“Fanthuj Manthuj,” if not, the lion with her must be, in the “ jaarzi 
ook haz jeech u Kraajz”—adding in a still lower tone, and almost 
hissing it out, “ Manthug ookhaz”—all which meant the lions were in 
the large caves beyond the marshes in the devil’s cave, from which 
Glenlyon gathered, that one of the said caves was presumed to be the 
property of his Sable Majesty—perhaps his private hunting-box when in 
chase of the good people of that locality and its neighbourhood. There, 
upon the third night after the discussion at the round table, we bent 
our steps, accordingly. 

We marched on till Glenlyon thought we were near enough to the 
caves to see any creature leaving them or going in. Of the latter there 
was not much chanee, if it were true that the monareh of beasts had 
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taken up his abode therein. While daylight lasted, there was no 
chance of the royal beast going out—he would be, as Glenlyon said, 
“ about enjoying his last nap prior to getting up and going to business,” 
so there would be plenty of time for us to take some coffee before dusk, 
after which all signs of fire must be removed. 

I lay myself down upon the gorgeous flowers which decked our 
resting-place. What my friend had termed a thicket was an arm of a 
mighty forest which stretched itself out towards the vast rocks in which 
“The Caves” were hidden. Every tree was a Titan, and we seemed 
to be but pigmies creeping through them, and as we did not advance 
far in, we had all the enjoyment which the brightest foliage and the 
richest flowers could afford. Pushing some of the lofty parasitical 
plants on one side with each of his hands, our guide, who was a very 
useful fellow, by the way, at once made a most luxurious bower for us— 
the long lianas beautifully festooning the entrance and the sides, from 
which hung pendent flowers, large, bright, and variegated, and at the 
back there was a small spring of cool and delicious water. By simply 
spreading his arms in the way I have described, Ilitchj had formed as 
lovely a fairy-temple as ever the imagination of an artist had sketched. 
And there was melody in the clear, bell-like trickling of the cool waters 
which invited us to drink, and to lave our heated faces ; which we did 
with the aid of a folding leather bucket that was among our baggage. 

It was getting gloomy. The sun had gone down like a mass of 
crimson fire, leaving an arch of the same hue above it, and, at the 
moment of the final disappearance of the glowing semicircle, the wild 
eagles flew rapidly and screamed wildly over the castellated rock rising 
in solitary grandeur, and from a distance seeming a strongly fortified 
castle. 

“ Keep your eye upon that arched opening in the huge rock, which 
looks like the gateway of some ancient castle, with the gates thrown 
back inwards,” said my companion. “If the lion be there he will come 
out over those boulders, and his anxious lady will perhaps come out 
first, to look at the weather; she will be sure to accompany him to 
the edge of fhe boulders nearest to us, to see that he goes off to do his 
night’s work.” 

“ Tlitchj, where do you think the old fellow will find beef to-night ?” 
(This to our guide.) 

“ Daoun ze rippa” (river), “cross ze Kraajz—” 

“That’s a good ten miles’ journey for us, perhaps more, ten as the 
eagle flies. Picket the cob safely, Ilitchj, cover him up well, get all 
ready, we may have to start in five minutes.” 

“T think I see a lion’s head,” I observed. 

“Do you? where? Oh, I see—ah, that is the lady—she is taking 
a sight of the sky ; the screams of the eagles have aroused her, and 
she is afraid there will be no beef to-night. She is right, too, I will 
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take care of that. Keep your eye upon her till the old gentleman 
comes. She will fetch him out, if he do not come soon.” 

I did as requested. I carefully watched the lioness, who, if I judged 
correctly, was not in a too amiable mood, but I was not so experienced 
as my friend, and hesitated to advance an opinion in his presence having 
reference to wild animals. After looking skyward and downward, and 
all about her in front of the stronghold in which she dwelt, the lady of 
the castle suddenly came forwards, trotted quickly down between the 
boulders, and then halted just in front of them, it might be to get a 
more correct notion of the weather, or to see if any cause of alarm was 
nigh to account for the row made by the eagles, or for both of these 
purposes. Having apparently satisfied herself, one way or the other, 
she reascended the path she had gone down with that loose, shambling 
gait peculiar to the larger beasts of prey, and soon disappeared round 
the angle of the arched way which led to her den, and where I first 
caught sight of her head. In a moment she returned, just protruding 
her head as she had at first. If the lady were not cross, she ought to 
have been, for she looked so; but I fancy no hungry lioness can look 
good-tempered, especially if she have some craving youngsters to think 
about, and a sleepy husband. 

I told Glenlyon all this as he was eyeing his double roer to see it 
was ready for action when required, and he said : 

“ Ah, the guidwife is gone to rouse the sluggard, she will not be long 
turning him ‘out. All females have a strange malicious pleasure in 
rousing a male creature out of his last comfortable nap, whether wife, 
sister, or a maiden aunt; even a chambermaid at an inn raps twice as 
hard as the ‘ Boots’ at your door, but any other female in any other 
office is the same, down to a lioness. Now if that royal sluggard do not 
tumble out in two minutes or ‘a brace of shakes,’ as sailors say, there 
will be a row—he will get a ‘ Caudle lecture’ on the duties of husbands 
and fathers in providing for their families. Tell me when he comes 
out, he is sure to be the first under the gateway; you will see him 
yawning till his head is more than half off, and then stretching himself 
till his legs seem to be parting from his body, blowing up his wife at 
intervals for disturbing his natural rest.” 

It was singular how well my companion knew the habits of the 
creatures of which he spoke. It did not seem more than a minute ere 
the very image he had described appeared before my telescope. The 
head of the lion peered round the angle of the rock, with the huge 
jaws widely distended, and the cavernous mouth seemed as if it would 
never close again, so prolonged was the gaping. But it did close, and 
the head shot suddenly forward, as if somebody pushed him out. Then 
there was another yawn, and next came a stretch of the fore legs, the 
body being drawn backward till the legs seemed of an unusual 
length ; next the body was drawn forward, and I could see the wild, 
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shaggy, but not ungraceful mane, and the massive shoulders, while I 
could well fancy the hind legs were undergoing the elongating process. 
Then there seemed to be another impulse from behind, and the whole 
body of the lion was quickly propelled into view, just as he was about to 
indulge in another yawn, the rude: interruption of which seemed to 
provoke his majesty; for he suddenly sprang round, and his jaws 
snapped violently at something, which seemed to be too quick for him 
to catch hold. 

“Tlitchj, get on after that reluctant hunter—he moves off but slowly 
—you will easily keep him in sight. You Kaffirs all know how to 
follow on the trail of beasts, so I need not tell you to keep on his lee 
side, as sailors say, but you know I mean that the wind shall blow from 
him to you.” 

llitchj] showed all his teeth and nodded, not 4 la Burleigh, but 
with the rapid and forcible motion of a hammer. Glenlyon went 
on: 
“ The night is dark. Our signal must be the cry of the young 
alligator, or, as you call them, ‘Goorghj.’ Can you make the sound ?” 

Ilitch] sent forth a shrill plaintive wail, like that of an infant, 
quite exhausted, but in acute pain ; so natural was it that it was start- 
lingly suggestive of dying babies. I shuddered, and almost fancied I 
had trodden upon a young child, and was squeezing the last breath 
out of it. 

“That will do,” said Glenlyon, approvingly. “I see you are 
a practised hunter. That signal will keep us together, however dark 
it may be; but these scudding and inky clouds may have a rift 
in them occasionally, which will enable us to see better.” 

Allowing some minutes to elapse after Ilitchj’s departure, we went 
out of our fairy arbour, and marched on in silence. After turning 
the angle of the rocks we went on for ten minutes, when Glenlyon 
sent forth the signal for the whereabouts of our Kaffir guide. It was 
quite a surprise to me. I had forgotten all about signals, and 
my thoughts were far away with one very dear to me, and for the life 
of me I could not help fancying some poor child was in agony. 
Glenlyon laughed, but he quickly suppressed his mirth and said, 
** Listen.” 

In a moment after the word was uttered, another wail was heard, 
so full of mortal anguish that I felt as if a cold stream were trick- 
ling down my spine. 

“ We are on the right track,” said my companion; “ but we must 
keep more to the right. The lion is leading Ilitchj in that direc- 
tion, and both he and we must follow our leader for some time to 
come.” 

Ever and anon sounded the signal which kept us and our guide 
well up with each other. Intervals of ten minutes only were allowed 
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to elapse between them; thus we were secure that we were on 
the right track. 

Presently the single ery of the young alligator was heard in a faint 
tone, but seemingly close to us, and I could but feel how admirably 
the signals were arranged. Such a cry could awake no suspicion in 
the animal we pursued, and it also appeared, even to my unpractised 
ear, as one just suited to the locality: for away to the right, from 
whence the wind blew, there seemed to come an odour of malaria, in- 
dicating marshy ground, where alligators might be found. I made no 
remark then, because Glenlyon was exchanging signals with the Kaffir 
to guide him up to us, and in a moment he was before us. 

“ Do you think we are far from the beef now ?” said Glenlyon. 

“ Glose to. Zee tree, two zide? go troo dem, dere buff.” 

“ Then, in that case, we will all go together. Keep Indian file. I 
will lead. Snooks, are your barrels loaded ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Nonsense, man! Send down the ramrod. TIlitchj, do the same. 
That will do. See to your caps. Never throw a chance away. Out 
with your night-glass. We will ascend the bank there on the right, 
where the tallest of the trees are; follow me as stealthily as cats. If 
there are any monkeys in the trees they will be at us if we make 
a noise ; Llitch}] knows that.” 

* Tlitch] know too moosch dat.” 

“JT thought so. Tell this gentleman how to follow me without 
making any row. On the bank we can sit, if there are no snakes, 
and watch our friend in his manceuvres to get one out of the herd, and 
drive him through the gap between the two banks. [Ilitchj, do 
you know if any of the grey reesdj grows about here ?” 

“ Moosch plenty ; on zide bank, you call.” 

“ Oh, then, there will be no snakes. We may sit down and rest for 
an hour ; it will take him all that to get the beast he fancies out of the 
herd and through the gap. Come on.” 

We followed our leader, whose step was the lightest I have ever yet 
seen taken by man, and he was six feet high and over thirteen stone 
in weight. We soon gained the bank, which was composed of a 
loose soil, which gave as we placed our feet upon it; and we found the 
branches and the trunks of the white, or more properly, as I think, 
the grey, ash very useful in helping us to ascend. At the top, we 
knelt and looked cautiously over the wide savannah beyond, which was 
then the scene of much commotion. The herd had winded the lion. 
More probably the sentinel on duty, as there always is round herds of 
wild cattle when feeding and resting, at various points, had seen their 
dreaded enemy when he stealthily passed through, or before he 
approached the gap, and if so had given a danger-signal, as usual in 
such cases. 
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The lion was going round the herd, which was running wildly and 
full of consternation, and gradually getting them into a smaller circle. 
He did his work silently, because the terrors of the poor creatures 
were sufficient to make them do all he required, which was simply to 
get them together in as small a compass as possible, knowing that the 
bulls would all be on the outside of the solid mass, in order to give 
the females all the protection in their power. This proceeding, as the 
herd was a vast one, occupied some time, during which he was walk- 
ing or rather going round them at a sort of shambling pace, neither a 
walk nor a trot, but something of both; his face upturned to, and his 
eyes seemingly fixed upon those of the animals which faced outwards ; 
but many of them, indeed all the younger bulls, turned their backs 
upon the enemy, while their heads were anxiously turned back over 
their shoulders, their eyes glaring in horror and alarm mixed with 
anguish, that doubtless drove the tears down their cheeks, and caused 
the white foam to burst forth upon their chests and flanks, and a 
dense vapour arose from their reeking bodies, like a cloud. 

I observed a movement going on within the circle which I could 
not at all comprehend, and I asked Glenlyon if he knew what it 
meant ? 

“Oh yes. Look closely. You will see that all the old bulls are 
passing up to that part of the ring which faces the gap. There they 
are concentrating their strength, and their object is to make a ‘stamp’ 
there. If you do not know what a ‘stamp’ means, listen. Whenever 
wild cattle mean to do mischief their first action is a series of stamps, 
beginning with the chief of the herd, generally a patriarch of his race, 
and followed by all who mean to join him in whatever he does, to 
let him know they are ready and willing. Jn such a case as this, 
we may conclude there will be few who will refuse to join in any 
effort to release themselves from such an, enemy as they have near 
them. The chief sees that the gap is a favourable place for making a 
bolt; he has been stamping for some minutes to call all the most 
determined of the bulls about him, and they are working their way up, 
as well as they can, through such a mass so closely huddled together. 
So soon as they all get up, the young bulls will be marshalled in 
a double line, if there be enough of them, to cover the females who are 
on the inside.” 

“ And will they succeed in getting away?” I asked. 

“Impossible to say; that lion knows what he has to do, and 
how to do it; he may prevent the stamp from being carried out. 
Lions have a singular power in checking the movements of all 
animals, and he may succeed in stopping that vast herd, even at 
the last moment., I need scarcely tell you, that if the stamp actually 
become a ‘ stampedo,’ as the Spaniards call it—that is, if they really 
commence the run and get off full swing, no power which that 
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lion possesses or a hundred more, could stop them. If he made the 
effort, he would be gored and trampled to death and to jelly; but his 
time to check the movement is before it begins, and I expect, from his 
mode of going to work, he knows that as wellas Ido. In either case 
he will not go supperless. If they do succeed in getting away from 
him, he will have to take one of the rearmost of the herd: if he stop 
them effectually, he can take his choice of a victim—that is the only 
difference ; but to a lion of taste, and one having a particular wife at 
home to please in her caprices, even that difference may be important, 
as affecting his domestic peace. She may object to an elderly cow, 
and if he can get no other, you may imagine the black looks he 
will get by what you saw of her way of turning him out to-night. Of 
course, she would prefer a young juicy bull—her own tastes and her 
motherly instincts will tell her he is better food for her and her young 
toothless ones than the dry and flavourless flesh of his grandmother.” 

“ T cannot conceive how one animal, even if it be a lion, can succeed 
in arresting the progress of that vast body of powerful creatures, if 
they are resolved upon flying from him.” 

“TI suppose not; and there are many others like you, yet it is 
possible. I have often seen it, and, from what I sce of this lion, I 
expect I shall this night witness the same thing. He is no fool, 
depend upon it, though he looked foolish when his lady pinched, with 
her great teeth, that portion of his royal person given him to sit down 
upon ; you or I might look foolish if assailed in the rear, unexpectedly, 
in that fashion. However, we shall see—and we shall have but a 
short time to wait—for I see the oldest bulls are nearly all up, and 
their council will be but a brief one.” 

“Well, if ever he stops them from bolting—that is, if they are 
inclined to run—I will eat him. It is against common sense.” 

“Do not be rash—Jephtha made a vow and repented it—and you 
might find that lion hard to digest. As to the how he will do it, I 
will not presume to say anything about it ; but mark what I do say— 
he will do tt! I see it is in him, and what is in him will come out, 
upon a great occasion like this. He will remember the lovely wife 
at home, and he will ask himself what is the risk of being trampled 
upon by these creatures, although they are legion, to a certainty of 
being worried, tooth and nail, by a vixen at home ?” 

“ But it is physically impossible.” 

“T have heard that before. Indeed, I have heard a good deal of 
argument, but the proof has always been furnished by the lion. Men 
say much—nothing that is new or true—lions say nothing, but they 
do all that is required—my faith rests on the lions.” 

And sure enough the “ physical impossibility,” as I supposed it, was 
being done before my eyes. The herd had got itself massed into as 
dense a body as could be formed. At, first the animals were huddled 
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together without order—heads here and there, and in all directions— 
but at some signal—some variation in the stamping, probably—every 
head was turned in the same direction, and that was towards the spot 
where the oldest bulls were collected; the last, as I have said, was 
immediately before the gap or opening between the two banks. The 
opening might be about from fifty to sixty yards. Every head was 
raised over the back of the beast that stood before it, and, inch by 
inch, the animals crept up to each other, until they were in a dense 
column. All waited, as it seemed to us, only for the one remaining 
signal to be given—that for rushing forward. The centre bulls in 
front were raising their heads and lowering them alternately, as if 
preparing for the onward dash; there was but one in that centre 
which stood still; that is to say, he did not toss his head as the 
others did, he rather seemed to be intently listening, or as if trying 
earnestly to ascertain if all in his own rear, and throughout the living 
mass, were quite ready for the start, before he should give the final 
signal. This was the position when the lion slowly appeared in front 
of the column, for the body was now more in the form of a column 
than of a circle, as it had originally been. The ferocious beast, as I 
have said, appeared in front—that is to say, at the right-hand angle 
of the column—about eight, or it might be ten, yards from the front. 
He stood a moment, as if glaring upon the outside beast, which he 
directly faced, and then he slowly and side-long moved till he faced 
the next, where he also made a brief pause; and thus he continued 
till he had passed along the whole line. This done, the whole 
column seemed to have no power to move; it stood rigid and fixed, 
as if suddenly petrified into stone by that earnest gaze; each beast of 
the front row leaning back till the forelegs assumed a sloping position, 
and the feet were firmly planted in rather than on the earth. It was 
a singular sight to behold. Each head was held high and drawn 
back, every eye seemed glaring with horror, and the wreaths of 
vapour that issued from, and curled above, their distended nostrils, 
showed how spasmodically they breathed. They were indeed awed 
into obedience, and motionless from terror. 

Still the lion did not think his work complete. Before, he had 
moved laterally from the right to the left angle of the column, the 
front of which he “ dressed,” to use a military phrase, as well as any 
martinet could desire, as he paused in front of each individual beast, 
to whom he presented his own full front. Now he proceeded to 
repeat the lateral movement from left to right, in just the same 
manner as before, pausing before each animal as he had done pre- 
viously, but stopping about twice as long in front of the one which 
seemed to be the senior bull, and to have the sole command or 
leadership of the herd. As he thus stood, I saw, with the aid of my 
night-telescope, the head of the bull raised higher than it was pre- 
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viously, and the breath from his nostrils issued forth in sudden 
volumes, as might the steam from a small engine. Then the lion 
proceeded as he had hitherto done, standing a brief space before each, 
till he reached the last bull in the front rank. Arrived there, he gave 
the loudest roar which I had ever heard from any beast—but my ex- 
perience was then limited—and that roar was repeated, when the 
vapour that arose from the dense mass of cattle ascended slowly, but in 
a quantity which showed how they all perspired in their agony of terror. 

“What think you of a lion’s power now, Common-Sense ?” said 
Glenlyon, in a whisper. 

I was silent, indeed my astonishment kept me speechless, and at 
the same time, I confess that shame at my rash observations might 
have had something to do with it. I could not remove my telescope 
from the beast, and I saw him go down the side of the column, still 
moving laterally, and presenting his full front to every creature he 
passed. I fancied he was going round the entire body, and was think- 
ing it would occupy some time if he did so, when my companion again 
whispered : 

“See, he has made his choice: now watch him.” 

I did so. Just as Glenlyon began to whisper, the lion had stood 
somewhat longer than he had before the last beast he passed, and he 
drew back about a yard, giving the earth at the same moment a mighty 
strike with his right fore-paw. Having waited about half a minute, 
as near as I could guess, he repeated the stroke with more violence 
than before, and uttered a fearful roar, and drew himself farther back. 
‘The animal to which he thus addressed himself seemed involuntarily 
to dart forward a step, and then as if in great terror to retreat again 
into the rank he had quitted. But this was not what the lion meant 
to be. He gave a heavier stroke than any with his foot, and then 
laid himself down in the attitude which lions always assume when 
they intend to make a spring; then the tyrant seemed to wait the 
effect of this manifest threat. 

Too well the trembling victim seemed to comprehend the power of 
the remorseless and grim tyrant before him. Slowly, and with timid 
hesitation, he moved one foot forward—it was but a short step he 
made, but the other foot seemed to totter after it—not placing it 
before the first, but on a level with it. The lion must have been 
intently glaring with his own eyes into those of the victim, but that 
of course we could not see, we could only feel it must be so. Another 
feeble step was taken, followed as before by the other foot being placed 
on a level with it, and then it was that the art of the tyrant was 
cunningly manifested. Seeing that these two steps had, short though 
they were, nearly brought half the body of the young bull out of 
the rank, he raised himself gently from the ground, and took two 
steps backward, so that the trembling victim might come entirely out 
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without being further terrified by coming so very near to him. The 
movement, as no doubt it was intended to do, seemed to give a slight 
encouragement to the bull, for he slowly stepped in the same manner 
as before, quite out of the rank, and, the instant he did so, the lion 
quickly stepped, catlike, on one side, farther from the gap through 
which he desired the animal to go in his rear, then a bark, rather 
than a roar, so suddenly that the sharp noise, together with another 
powerful stroke with his paw on the ground, made the bull dart 
forward quickly towards the head of the column, the lion following 
him up closely behind, to prevent him from turning and going 
along the front rank. As he reached the angle formed by the side 
and front of the mass, he uttered another more furious roar, struck 
the earth with his paws with great force and rapidity three times, 
and the unfortunate bull bounded through the gap just beneath us! 

On went the lion after him. 

“ He will have to travel at a slower rate than that which brought 
him here,” said Glenlyon, ‘we need not follow him directly. The 
bull will give him some trouble yet, but, if he is ever so tractable, he 
will not go fast, and we can soon get up with them. Better stay a 
few minutes to see how that mass of blockheads recover their scattered 
senses. Here is a proof, if any were needed, that fear on one side 
makes an easy conquest for the other side.” 

Fully ten minutes elapsed ere the chief bull of the herd began to 
shift his position, the rest not venturing to stir till he did. He was 
the leader—their duty was to obey. Some of the young bulls grew 
impatient, but a poke from the horn of some sedate cow brought them to 
their senses, and they were still again. At length the leader moved one 
step forward. He listened; nothing seemed to alarm him; he stamped 
his feet, other bulls did the same, and then all the heads were pointed 
towards him as he wheeled round the angle of the column, and thence 
dashed ‘on in a mad gallop over the broad savannah, in the opposite 
course to that taken by the lion, and were soon lost to our view. 
They had escaped. Little they recked of the poor victim they had 
so meekly surrendered, or of the tortures he was enduring in that 
midnight journey to death. In this world few think of the sufferings 
of others, if they escape suffering themselves. 

“ Tlitchj,” called Glenlyon. [Tlitchj was fast asleep. The lion 
might eat all the beef in the herd, for aught he cared; but one 
magical word aroused him, and brought him grinning to us. 
“Schnapps” was the potent signal to recall his slumbering faculties, 
—the “open sesame” to his understanding—such as it was. A dram 
was administered, a second asked and refused, with a promise of 
plenty when he got back to the camp, and I think if he had known 
he was to be made a prisoner for life, after the glorious three days 
promised him, if he behaved well, the temptation would have allured 
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him to stay, had escape been open to him, as, indeed, it was, for had 
he chosen to bolt that night he had abundant opportunities, and 
neither Glenlyon nor I would have gone a yard, or sent a shot after 
him. It was rather a singular fact, that when the Kaffirs were once 
assured we did not dine off them, we could never find one that wished 
to get away from us. If we asked them why they did not go, the 
reply was, “Like moosch besser ztop—goot to ztop—run way no 
goot—no moosch blenty eat—no zshnapp—tam bat, dat, eh?” “But 
do you not wish to go home?” we might ask. ‘“ Home? home iz 
where moosch blenty eat iz—where moosch plenty zshnapp iz—Kafir 
no like wasser (water)—moosch blenty wasser, moosch blenty no eat, 
moosch tam bat—no like—Kaffr know—tink fool Kaffr iz, eh?” 
“Would you like to stay with us always?” “ Moosch—moosch 
blenty like—zpose paint white—Kaffr goot leetl white man—moosch 
prezzy (pretty) white man—Kaffr moosch like be Tom—Jack—Bill 
—call Kaffr Tom, walk zo,” imitating a proud strut, and meaning 
that to be made into an Englishman would make them very proud 
indeed. It became proverbial among our men that when a Kaffir got 
into the camp or barracks he never knew when to go, and the men 
would add, “they are such funny little beggars, one can’t kick ’em 
out, it’s a pity to hurt ’em.” 

In half an hour after Glenlyon and I left the bank on which we 
had rested, we got up to Ilitchj. He was about two hundred yards 
in the rear of the lion, who had his “hands full.” The young bull 
was a lusty fellow, and a handsome specimen of his race. He had 
no fancy for being driven, and did not pin his faith on lions. Every 
now and then he would try to make a bolt with much persistency, 
but the power of the lion was most wonderful in stopping him. 
When the bull would make a sweep in the form of an are, in order 
to avoid his persecutor, and to get back to those he loved, the lion 
did not put himself greatly out of the way. His eyes were always 
upon his prey, and thus he detected the slightest attempt at escape, 
as soon almost as the intention was formed, and then he threw himself 
forwards rapidly in a sort of low trot, his body nearly on the ground, 
and his nose very close to it. Thus he darted on with more swiftness 
than could be expected from his creeping position, taking very short 
but astonishingly quick steps, in an oblique direction, so as to head 
the bull at the nearest possible point, which he unerringly did, and 
when he met him he made no noise, and used no force or violence of 
any kind. It seemed to be quite sufficient that their eyes should 
meet, for the bull to be rendered helpless and impotent, so far as 
resistance went—that he felt he must turn to avoid the terrible 
gaze of the tyrant bent upon his destruction, and that he must pursue 
the course which was indicated to him, in order to avoid that gaze 
which he could not bear to encounter. 
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Onee and only once during that long and, to him, most painful 
drive, did the poor animal make what might be called a determined 
effort to resist the tyrannical oppressor. He had been ascending an 
inclined plane of about a mile in length, and at the top of it there 
was a sheet of water—one of those inland lakes so frequently found 
in South Africa, in which are almost as often found the alligator, 
and, where trees are abundant on the margins of the water, the rhino- 
ceros. It is remarkable that cattle have a sort of instinctive dread of 
these waters—probably from their being the haunts of the former 
voracious reptiles—and they will endure great thirst rather than 
approach them. They seem to have been taught by experience—the 
most impressive of all teachers—that, although the eye may fail to 
detect the presence of the lurking monsters, they may be crouched 
under any bank, and if their hiding-place be at one extremity of the 
lake and the prey at the other, they will run under the water and 
suddenly seize and drag down a victim before their presence is dis- 
covered. On ordinary occasions, no doubt, the bull would have shunned 
the water before him, but now he, perhaps, felt that no worse enemy 
could be in it than was behind him. At all events, when the lion 
bore away to the right to make the animal turn to the left, which was 
the direct course towards his own den, the bull plunged into the lake 
with a force that dashed the water into a foam, and proceeded directly 
across it. I expected the lion would follow; but his tactics were 
different. 

To my surprise, he did not seem much put out of his way by 
the effort of his captive to escape. I was rejoicing, for I fancied 
the bull would get off; but my companion soon reduced my hope 
and my wish. “By Jove,” said I, “he will get away, and I am glad 
of it.” 

“He will, by-and-by,” said Glenlyon, “but not now. That lion 
is too well up to his work. See how he bounds round the lake ; by 
the time the bull is across he will head him, and his eyes will draw 
him out of the water as they drew him out of the herd.” 

And it was so. The crafty brute went round the bank by a series 
of bounds till he was opposite the panting creature, when the latter 
halted and turned to another point, where he hoped to land. In 
vain—the lion headed him there. After many efforts of a similar 
nature, all equally unavailing, their eyes must have met, for the bull 
became suddenly motionless—and then we heard the heavy stroke of 
the lion’s paw upon the earth. It was repeated twice, and the poor 
bull unresistingly walked ashore, the lion drawing back to induce 
him to land, and then going on one side, as he had done on the former 
occasion. Then he got in the rear of his prey and drove him onward 
as quietly as before. 

I could have rushed forward round the head of the lake and shot 
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the brute, at all hazards to myself, so much were my sympathies with 
the helpless victim; and I should, had not Glenlyon placed his hand 
on my arm, saying: 

“Do not be premature. The journey is drawing to a close. If the 
lion were killed here, we might have more difficulty with the lioness ; 
we might not be able to draw her out, and we have no torches to go 
in to her; besides, there are but two things which can be well done in 
haste, and lion-killing is not one of them. When you catch fleas or 
run away from the cholera, you must use haste; but a hasty aim at 
a lion so crafty as that fellow is, would end far worse for you than 
him. So be quiet, and take things coolly. When he gets his prey 
to his own door, and his wife comes out to see what he has brought 
home, I shall perceive the right moment to begin, and you may be 
sure I will not neglect it. If I miss, then you may do your very best 
to correct my error; but remember once for all, a lion at close quarters 
is a dangerous beast to encounter, and no man is fit to meet him whose 
pulse rises half a beat above the ordinary number. Count your pulse, 
and tell me how fast it is going now.” 

I felt the indirect reproof. My heart was bumping audibly. With 
the best grace I could, I replied: ‘‘ You are quite right, Glenlyon ; I 
am not so cool as a man should be with an enemy like that. I shall 
never make a hunter.” 

After the attempt I have described, the poor bull made no other; 
he seemed to resign himself to his fate, whatever and however dreadful 
that might be, and, in truth, to his instincts it must have been a 
fearful one. He, no more than his enemy, dreamed that help was 
nigh—that there were three guardians, if not angels, following every 
footstep, resolved to save his life at any risk; for even the Kaflir 
was roused to sympathy, and if I had gone on to the reseue when 
Glenlyon stayed me, he was fully prepared to go with me. Yet I fully 
believe we should have made a sorry mess of it, and I could but feel 
the force of the proverb, “how excellent is a word in season ;” and 
if ever words fell seasonably, they were those which Glenlyon used to 
restrain me, all excited as I was, from rushing on to fearful mutilation, 
if not death. And Ilitchj quickly saw and confessed the wisdom 
which withheld us. He looked at me, after I had cordially shaken 
Glenlyon’s friendly hand, and said : 

“He moosch big praaphet—moosch wice iz—zay wice worts—he 
kill lion zelf—kill touzan lion—moosch wice—moosch brave —moosch 
big praaphet—kill moosch lion—save poor Kaffr—moosch goot praa- 
phet iz—eh?” (Kaflirs call all clever men prophets.) 

T assented, and we marched on. About three quarters of an hour 
from the time we left the lake the high rocks loomed darkly in our 
sight. No longer resisting, but hopeless and desponding, the bull 
hung his head droopingly, and moved on listlessly, he cared not 
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whither, in whatever direction his grim follower intimated. Arrived 
at the foot of the boulders, the lion gave a roar that almost shook the 
rocks themselves, and the hapless victim sank forward upon his knees, 
from which he with difficulty arose, and stood quivering with terror. 
He had scarcely risen when the lioness rushed out to the opening at 
the head of the boulders, in haste to view the spoil to be laid at her 
feet. The sight of another enemy in front of him caused the bull to 
shrink backwards, but a roar from the foe behind him caused him to 
stand, or rather to totter, while the vapour rose from his body pro- 
fusely, and he uttered moans so despairing, so acutely expressive of his 
agonies, that I could scarcely bear to hear them, and the Kaffir wept. 
I felt my own eyes growing moist, I own, when I found the hand of 
Glenlyon upon my left shoulder, and heard him whisper : 

“Look to your caps; tell Ilitchj to.do the same. You and he are 
too excited to aim truly, but I may want your roer and his rifle. 
Have both your knives out ready, if I should break my own. I shall 
abridge the tortures of that poor beast. The moment I get the two 
lions’ heads in line, I fire. All I ask you to do is to hand me your 
roer then, and to load mine; plenty of powder and one bolt, as you 
saw me put in mine—a charge and a half of powder. Now, God bless 
you! Here goes!” 

He left me and walked up behind the lion till he could see the glare 
of the lioness’s eyes between his ear-tips, when he knelt. She had not 
yet left the spot where she first stopped to look on the prey. Up went 
the roer slowly—bang! I could hear no crash; if there were any, it 
too closely followed the heavy report of the roer to be distinguished ; 
but I knelt down to look beneath the smoke: the lion was on his 
knees, quivering. 

The Kaffir had picked up part of a phrase in common use among 
our men: “ His goose is cooked,” or “Tl cook his goose,” as it might 
happen ; and he now said to me, “Gooce cook—moosch big praaphet 
—iz—cook gooce moosch well.” 

As he spoke, another “ bang” was heard, and I saw the lioness leap 
and fall down among the boulders, where she rolled and struggled 
violently—now up, then down—on her side, fighting at the huge 
stones which she sent rolling against others—on her back, all her feet 
fighting with the air, and sending forth frightful yells that drew many 
eagles out of the rocks—in the hope of a banquet, probably—and their 
screams, joined to her unearthly shrieks, and the shrill cries of the 
vultures, made a deafening confusion of sounds in which our voices 
could not be heard. 

I sprang forward to hand my roer to Glenlyon, who took it quite 
coolly, and drawing his tomahaac, went on to the lion, merely saying, 
“His appetite is spoiled, and his lady is very ill, I think.” Using my 
night-glass, I could see the lion laid still till Glenlyon got up to him, 
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when he moved, but, as rapid as the lightning, the tomahaac swung 
round, and was buried in his brains. Then he went on to the bull, 
and considerately turned his head round towards me. The animal 
caught sight of his dead foe, and seemed to comprehend that he was 
powerless to harm him, for, he walked, or, more properly, reeled past 
him, and came on towards me, from whom, but a few hours before, he 
would have fled; and when at my side, he stood still, panting, and 
with heaving flanks, between me and Ilitchj, each stroke of his heart 
being loudly heard, and large tears rolling down his face. 

Anxious for Glenlyon, I hastily patted our new friend, as he stood 
trembling, and turned to go to see what the lioness was about. I 
might have spared “myself the anxiety. Glenlyon had settled her 
earthly accounts for her, and ~was coolly walking back to me, and 
wiping his hunting-knife with some grass he had torn up. His first 
words when he came up were: 

“Tlitchj, take that poor beast into the place where the cob is, and 
let him drink; the fever of terror must be quenched, or he will sink 
down, and we shall have difficulty in raising him. He has suffered 
enough for onenight. Take in a light, and that branch of the ash you 
brought with you, for fear of snakes.” 

Then he turned to me, saying: 

“T think I have been very economical in the matter of powder 
to-night. I happened to make impressions in the right places for 
once.” 

The result of this night’s work was, that a young man who was 
undergoing punishment upon the charge of stealing a cow, supported 
by merely circumstantial evidence, was set free. He had ever asserted 
his innocence, but there was no proof that a lion had slaughtered an 
animal on the spot, and no one supposed a lion capable of being his 
own “drover;” although imprints of a lion’s feet were plainly scen. 
The facts here narrated created a doubt, of which the prisoner had the 
benefit ; he was “pardoned,” never having committed the crime, in 
truth! 

I may add, that in this, as in all cases, extreme terror had effectually 
tamed the wild bull. He followed us back to the camp like a dog, 
seeming to fear every bush was a lion. | 





























A Miner's Love Story. 


Netty Guover was the prettiest lass in the pit village. Her eyes 
were of the sweetest blue; her cheeks were like a rose; and you 
might have thought her brown hair was the finest silk. Then she 
had a figure like a fairy, it was so trim; and with a waist you could 
almost span. I loved Nelly, but, as for that, all the young chaps 
in the village were of the same mind, and she might have had 
her pick of us: the worst of it was, she treated us all alike, 
and wouldn’t look at one more than another. She had a smile for 
everybody, and was always good-tempered, but there it ended, and, 
somehow, none of us could screw up courage to try her further. I 
don’t know how often I thought it over. It came into my head the 
first thing in the morning, and there it remained the last thing at 
night, when it either kept me awake, or haunted my dreams. At 
last it quite took possession of me. No matter where I was, digging, 
or blasting, or tunnelling; above ground, or down in the pit; my 
thoughts turned on Nelly, and from being the merriest fellow in the 
village, I just came to be the dullest. One morning there was no 
work in the pit for my gang, because the viewer wanted that part of 
the seam shored. up, and it struck me, all at once, that I would have 
it out with Nelly, so I made myself smart, and set off, walking as 
brisk as if it was a wager. You may think it conceit in me, but I 
can say that I was then as clever a chap to look at as you would 
often see—and I knew it! For all that, I began to walk a bit slow 
when I caught sight of Mrs. Glover's cottage, and I felt adread at 
my heart. But I went on, and I just got up to the cottage, when 
who should come out but Nelly herself. She never looked prettier 
than at that minute; but, appearing so suddenly, she dashed my 
spirit, and I hadn’t a word to say to her. 

“Why, Charley, what is the matter?” she cried, in a frightened 
sort of way. 

“ Well, it is just this,” I said. And there I stopped. 

“Ts anything wrong with Jack ?” she cried, quickly. 

“ Jack !” 

“Yes, he is down in the pit, and they say it is foul, which makes 
mother and me uneasy. You haven’t heard anything?” And she 
looked in my eyes as if she would search me through. 

“No, no!” I answered, steadying, now that I thought I could 

comfort her. “He is all right. You mustn’t mind what the old 
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women of the village say, or you'll be looking for a blow-up every 
day in the year, when there is nothing more than common. [ 
haven’t come to you about Jack, Nelly ; it is about myself.” 

She gave me another look now; then her cheek flushed up like 
a flame, and her eyes turned away. 

“Do you know what I want to say, Nelly?” I went on. “I wish 
you did, for I can’t tell it: it is more than I have got words for. 
How I love you, how you are always before me, how I am crazed, and 
mad about you! But though I can’t say all I want to, here I stand, 
and I wouldn’t change with a king, if you'll take me as I am!” 

“ Ah, Charley! you don’t know how you pain me,” she answered. 

“Don’t say that, Nelly. I doubted about speaking to you, but 
now that I have done it, now that I can’t go on deceiving myself, if 
you have any pity in your heart, show it to me, and I will cherish 
you to the day of my death.” 

“Tt is no use,” she replied, “I can never marry apitman. I gave 
the promise to mother and Jack, when we walked up the village 
at the funeral of my poor father and brothers, all three killed in the 
mine—our great sorrow, which I can never think of without crying.” 

And the tears, it is true, were running down her cheeks, though, 
for the minute, she seemed to me to be harder than stone. And I 
seemed turned to stone myself. I had no recollection, no feeling, and 
no sense, and I couldn’t have moved a step to save my life. Then it all 
flashed upon me like lightning. I took a last look at Nelly, dropped my 
head on my breast, and, without a word more, walked out of the gate. 

Our village seldom looked bright, no matter how the sun shone, 
and now I felt as if the sun would never shine again for me, so, as 
my eye fell on the line of cottages, with the clouds hanging down 
from aboye, and nothing round but a waste, I thought I might as well 
be in my grave as continue to live there. Besides, I should be always 
meeting Nelly, perhaps lurking about her mother’s cottage, and 
making her as miserable as myself. Why shouldn’t I go away, to 
Yorkshire, or Derbyshire, or to the diggings in Australia, for that 
matter? The notion, if it was good for nothing more, gave me a little 
spirit. It turned my thoughts, and I stepped out brisker, going straight 
home. I hadn’t much to settle there, only to bid good-bye to the folks 
I lived with, and I soon came out, pack on back, and began my tramp. 

I stopped at the moor, and looked back, remembering I might 
never see the place again, and, dismal as I now thought it, with its 
gaping walls and shaken roofs encumbering the blackened ground, 
I had been happy there. Not one of those tumbling cottages but 
would open its door to me; not one where I wouldn’t meet a friend. 
And there I had been born: it was the spot on earth that, even in 
that hour of bitterness, I loved best, and 1 didn’t turn away without 
dashing my hand over my eyes. 
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I was walking on, when suddenly the air rang with a crash which 
shook the ground. I knew what it signified: such sounds denote 
but one result in the black country, and, throwing down my pack, I 
darted off to the pit, with the feelings that animate every miner on 
such occasions. 

It didn’t seem a minute before I came to the dust-heaps, round the 
pit’s mouth, but some were there before me, and the off-men and the 
women were rushing up from the village in a stream. The smell 
from the pit almost knocked me back as I came up, and J had to get 
my breath a little when three or four of us crept on to the mouth, and 
looked down. The explosion had destroyed the cage, not leaving a 
stick of it, but it hadn’t injured the signal-rope: hence a means of 
communication remained for any one immediately below. As soon as I 
saw this, I set to work to rig a cross-bar, and presently had it ready. 

“Just lower me gently,” I said to two banksmen. “I may pick 
up one or two, if there’s any near.” 

“You can’t go down yet!” cried the viewer. “How many are in 
the pit 2” 

“Half an hour ago there was fifty,” replied the timekeeper ; “but 
T am thankful to say they all came up but ten.” 

“ And they are lost,” said the viewer, “for there -will be another 
explosion directly.” 

“Tl go down, anyhow,” I said, doggedly; “and if nobody will 
lower me, I'll jump down.” 

A good many were on the heaps now, men and women—some of 
the women crying, and some praying; but when I spoke out that 
way, there was a dead silence. Then two or three called out ‘ Good- 
bye, Charley. God bless you, brave lad.” The banksmen lowered me 
down, and I sank through the pit’s mouth. A Davy-lamp was tied 
round my waist, and I held a rope in my hand, so that I might 
signal to be hoisted up, if the air became too foul. But I had no 
intention of going back till I had searched the pit, and seen if there 
were any alive. One thing, I didn’t care about my life; and another, 
I would have been ashamed to face the folks above without doing 
something, so I felt impatient that they lowered me at such a snail's 
pace, and I kept looking up and looking down to measure the distance 
yet to be traversed. The shaft had never seemed so deep to me before. 
I strained my eyes into the darkness below, and saw no bottom; I 
glanced up, and the gleam of light above grew smaller and fainter. 
I scanned the walls of the shaft, and marked only their black bound. 
But my progress was notified by the increasing density of the air, 
which began to affect my breathing; and, as I went on, I had to 
shift my face from side to side to make a little current. At last my 
feet touched ground. 

T looked round, as I jumped off the straddle, and saw the furnace 
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was out, which put a stop to the ventilation of the mine, as far as it 
depended on the brattices, and no air entered but by the shaft. The 
stench was overpowering, and, from this and the silence, I guessed 
the worst. It was plain that the explosion had killed the horses; for 
not a sound came from the stables, which were close to the shaft ; and 
what hope could there be for human beings in a distant part of the 
pit? You may be sure I didn’t stand to make these reflections ; they 
floated across me, and I was working forward before they had got 
through my mind. I knew the old mine blindfold; but what with 
the foul smell, and what with the gloom, and my shortness of breath, 
I was some minutes scrambling to the top of the incline, keeping my- 
arms stretched out, as I went along, to feel for anything in the way. 
And it was lucky I did, or I should have dashed my head against 
some empty trucks, and, in the state I was in, that would have finished 
me. ThusI reached the first gallery, which you could only enter 
stooping. I pushed open the trap, and went on a few steps, though 
my Davy-lamp was what pitmen call “afire,’—the flame being all 
blue—and I knew that the atmosphere was so much gunpowder. 
But I stumbled along; if I wasn’t to save any one, it didn’t matter 
what became of myself, and I pleased myself with the thought that 
Nelly would hear I had died in the attempt. And then, all at once, 
it came into my head what she had said about her brother Jack being 
in the pit. This gave my heart such a turn that I quite staggered, 
and the perspiration poured from my forehead like water. I rushed 
forward as if I was mad; my foot struck something ; I bent down 
over what seemed a corpse, and the gleam of the lamp fell on its face. 
It was Jack Glover. I didn’t know whether he was alive or dead, but 
I caught him in my arms, and with the strength of a giant, and the 
speed of a deer—hardly conscious, hardly breathing—I made a dash 
for the shaft. 

It was easier work going back, when you were once in the main, 
or horse-road; for now the shaft was before you, instead of behind ; 
and, though you wouldn’t think it, this made a wonderful difference 
in the light. Dark as pitch it still was, though not to a pitman’s 
eyes, and I had found out that Jack breathed when I reached the 
shaft. The discovery nerved me afresh, and kept all my senses at 
work, without my seeming to know it. I only felt that there would 
soon be another explosion. So I placed Jack on the straddle, and, 
taking the cord from my Davy-lamp, tied him hand and foot; then 
pulled the signal-rope, and as the people above hauled the tackle, and 
lifted the straddle from the ground, I hung on by my arms ; thus we 
began to mount the shaft. 

It wasn’t till we had got twenty feet up that I felt the strain of 
standing on nothing, but, from that moment, it became just terrible. 
My hands seemed ready to snap; the ache in my arms spread through 
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every muscle; my head spun round; and my feet kicked about in an 
agony. I watched the mouth of the pit till my eyes swam, and as I 
reckoned the space between, while my strength waned, and my misery 
deepened, I thought I must drop before I reached the top. Then 
they began to hoist faster. I mustered all my strength ; I tightened 
my grip of the straddle, though my fingers were growing numb; I 
steadied my feet, and hardly trusted myself to breathe. I could see 
the walls of the shaft; I could feel the purer air; I heard voices; 
and presently the tackle swung; strong arms caught me round, and 

I was landed on the bank. 

- They had Jack Glover off the straddle before you could look round, 
and he was carried away, while they raised my head, and poured a 
little brandy in my mouth. I called out for the viewer. 

“ What is it, Charley Batson ?” he asked, bending over me. 

“ Everybody away from the pit, sir,” I said. 

“ You are right,” he answered ; “it will come in a minute or two.” 

They got me to the top of the bank, when I heard a scream, and 
there was Nelly, trying to throw herself on her brother Jack, but 
kept back by the other womenfolk. She never glanced round at me! 
I wished then that I had stopped in the pit, or let myself drop from 
the bar, as I came up, and so escaped seeing her again. But I made 
up my mind that I had looked on her for the last time. I told my 
helpers that I could walk now, and when they let go my arms, I 
turned towards the moor, intending to pick up my pack, and drag on 
at least to the next village. 

But I could no more walk five miles than I could fly. When I 
came to my pack, I sank down by it, and felt that I must give up. 
I was so beat, that though there was now another explosion at the 
pit, as I had expected, and though it shook the ground under me, I 
didn’t lift my head. All I thought of was stretching out my arms 
and legs, and lying quiet. How long I lay there I never knew. 
But, by degrees, I recovered a little strength, and my thoughts took 
more shape, when I decided to return to my old lodging, and have a 
day’s rest before I set out on my wanderings. 

The day passed, and the night, and the next day, and I was still in 
bed, the good folks tending me like a child. My limbs, which had 
been racked with pain, now felt easy, and I was ready for a start 
again. But I thought there would be opposition, so got up very 
quiet, and was putting on my things, when the room-door opened, 
and, to my wonder, in came Jack Glover. 

“Hilloa, Charley, here we are!” he cried, seizing my hand, and 
giving it a hearty squeeze. ‘“ Who would have thought of us two 
being alive to-day ?” 

“Well, Jack,” I answered, “I am glad for you, but I shouldn't 
have cared for myself.” 
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“ How’s that ?” he asked. 

“ Because I have something on my mind.” 

“You!” he said, laughing, and giving me a little push. “ Here, sit 
down and have a pipe, and it will all go off like the smoke.” 

“T don’t care if I never smoke a pipe again,” I said, savagely. 

“ Now, I'll tell you what it is,” said Jack ; “ you've been having a 
tiff with our Nelly.” 

“T haven’t,” I answered, my cheek burning. 

“Well, you know best about that,” continued Jack ; “but it’s what 
I guess, because you were seen talking with her, and she had a crying 
fit directly after. And when she heard from me that it was you 
brought me up from the pit, she fell on my neck and fainted.” 

“Didn’t she know it before?” I asked, relenting. 

“No.” 

“Then [ll just tell you all about her and me,” I said. 

I was a long time telling it, but Jack set up as if he was listening 
to a play, or a sermon at chapel. I gave hima description of Nelly 
that would have done for the Hue and Cry: went into all the 
feelings she had raised in my breast, told him how I had watched for 
her, thought of her, and dreamt of her; and, finally, recounted our 
last colloquy. Jack never moved a muscle, and not till I stopped for 
breath did he put in a word. 

“ Don’t you think you've been a little fast, Charley ?” he then said, 
-dubiously. 

“ How do you mean ?” I answered. 

“Why, in giving up so. Suppose when Nelly said she couldn't 
have you, you had put your arm round her waist, and said she must ?” 

This view had never struck me, and rather took me aback. 

“But there was her promise to you and her mother never to marry 
a pitman,” I urged. 

“So there was. But did you never hear that promises were made 
to be broke ?” 

“T can’t say but I have,” I muttered, clapping on my hat. 

“ Where are you going ?” said Jack. 

« You wait here a minute,” I replied. 

With that, I took two strides down the stairs into the road, and 
hurried off to Mrs. Glover’s cottage. I stood outside a minute, when 
I opened the door, and the first thing I saw was Nelly, sitting by her 
mother, and looking like a ghost—only ghosts never look pretty. 
She gave me one look, then started up and sprang into my arms. 
My heart was so full I couldn’t speak at first, but I thought that I 
must do something, so I slipped my arm round her waist, as Jack 
recommended. Now I felt sure of her, and of all the happiness the 
world could give, and, as my breast swelled proudly, I began to bear a 
little malice. 
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“ Ah, Nelly! if you had only loved me!” I said. 

Nelly tightened her arms round my neck. 

“How happy we might have been !” I continued. 

“ Then we can be, Charley,” she murmured. 

“How, Nelly? We can never marry, you know.” 

The little fingers unlocked, and I felt Nelly falling away, but I 
remembered Jack’s counsel, and held on by her waist. 

“There’s your promise to your mother and Jack,” I continued ; 
“how are we to get over that ?” 

“I forgot that,” faltered Nelly, as white as a sheet. 

« And what do you say to it, mother?” I cried to the old lady. 

Mrs. Glover got up, and took Nelly’s hand and put it in mine. 

“That's what I say to it,” she waa, heartily ; “and I know Jack is 
of the same mind.” 

“ And this is what I say to it,” I cried, giving Nelly a kiss. 

You won’t be surprised to hear that we were married the next 
week. And now I am the viewer of the colliery ; and as for Nelly, 
she will tell you that, though she has married a pitman, and has her 
roughs arid smooths, like other people, there is no happier woman iu 
the kingdom. 








Winter Weather in England and Canada. 


By Lreut.-Cotonen FLETCHER, Scors Fuser Guarps. 


Fring, seasonable, winter weather, as it is called, may be all very 
well under certain circumstances, when the house is thoroughly 
warmed, when coal, food, and the wherewithal to procure more, are 
plentiful, and when the blood circulates freely through young and 
healthy bodies. Then the clear, bracmg air of a frost stimulates to 
exertion, encourages to athletic pursuits, and makes life enjoyable out 
of doors, whilst the contrast between the bright room and the bleak 
aspect of an evening in January renders the return to home and 
fireside additionally agreeable. But to this pleasant view of winter 
there is a reverse, gloomy enough in some respects—in fact, so gloomy 
as frequently to spoil the bright colouring of the picture. With 
this we have not now to do: it is too serious and too sorrowful a 
theme ; and to other pens must be left the sad task of describing the 
suffering and want attendant on cold, and the consequent stoppage of 
labour. 

Without, however, touching on the misery which winter weather, 
such as we are accustomed to in England, frequently inflicts on the 
poor, there is an amount of inconvenience of which all are more or less 
cognizant, especially the denizens of large towns. ‘The vicissitudes 
of the climate are so frequent and so unexpected, that we are taken 
by surprise, and, consequently, unprepared. We go to bed at night, 
remarking possibly that the clouds look heavy; we sleep soundly, 
perhaps more so than usual, owing to a diminution ut the noise of 
passing vehicles; and we wake to find the houses clothed in a white 
mantle, and the streets blocked up with a foot or more of snow. 
Then comes the usual difficulty of procuring cabs. The family, 
preparing for some pleasant visit to the country, wait, with trunks 
packed, whilst John is anxiously seeking means of conveyance to the 
station. The passengers by the night-trains arriving, cold and tired, 
at; what they suppose to be their journey’s end, find the station 
empty, and are forced, after paying an exorbitant charge for a 
handbarrow, to follow their luggage on foot to its destination. More 
serious is the hindrance to business in the City. Traffic is completely 
stopped, the cargoes of vessels in the docks cannot be conveyed to the 
warehouses, and an enforced idleness weighs down the spirits of City 
men to so great a degree as to affect that great pulse, the value of 
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securities. yen at home, where, at least, some respite might be 
expected from the annoyances of winter, there are bursting water- 
pipes, and servants who regard the necessary inconvenience as personal 
injuries, to ruffle the temper of even peaceable men. 

Whilst suffering from these troubles and annoyances, the first 
feeling that arises is one of self-congratulation that in this climate the 
cold does not last long, and that, unlike the inhabitants of other 
portions of her Majesty’s dominions, we are blessed with weather 
which, although variable, is generally temperate. The very thought 
of Canada, where the thermometer stands below zero for months to- 
gether, produces a shiver, and we listen incredulously to the accounts 
of the winter amusements which those who have visited that colony 
describe with so much zest. We forget that the certainty of a long 
continuance of inclement weather, when snow many feet deep covers 
the ground, and when the cold is such as to necessitate measures for 
prevention which would here be excessive, prevents the inconveniences 
produced in England by the partial visits of real winter. 

In Lower Canada, for at least four months, a white covering is spread 
over the whole country; the rivers, however rapid, are frozen; the 
ships, ice-bound, stand out black from the snow-white surface of the 
St. Lawrence ; and through the streets and highways the jingling of 
the sleigh-bells replaces the usual rumbling of carts and carriages. 
Even the railways, accustomed to overcome natural obstacles, feel and 
acknowledge the presence of the grim king who rules over land and 
‘water. The times of the arrival and departure of trains are uncertain, 
owing to the frequent drifts impeding their passage, and which the 
snow-plough, a huge truck shaped somewhat like a battering-ram, and 
pushed in front of the engine, cannot force aside. 

A railway journey in winter in Canada is attended with some little 
risk. Frequently the engines and cars are thrown off the line by the 
concussions produced by rushing at the snowdrifts, to clear a passage. 
Sometimes several trains aré jammed together at either end of a 
eutting, waiting until labourers, procured with difficulty, can clear 
away the snow. If the delay should be long, there is danger lest the 
firewood, which supplies the two stoves burning in each of the long 
ears, should become exhausted, or that the supply of food brought by 
the passengers should be consumed. Such accidents have occurred ; 
and terrible stories are narrated of deaths from cold and want, caused 
by exposure during the night in some barren district traversed by the 
railway, and but thinly populated.. Unless provided with snow-shoes, 
which few carry with them, it is almost impossible to leave the train 
to procure shelter and assistance. Five feet deep over the country 
the snow lies, almost covering the high posts and rails (or snake- 
fences, as they are termed) which divide the fields; whilst in the 
forests the absence of all tracks, and the smooth, deceitful surface, - 
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hiding the tangled accumulations of fallen trees, prevent any hope of 
making a way to the settled country. 
But if the powers of locomotion of the railways are diminished by 


winter, those of the road increase. Far more agreeable are the smooth 


snow-tracts than the rough roads of summer. Wrapped in furs, breath- 
ing the clear bracing air, under a sun as bright as that which lights 
up the summer’s sky of Italy, few will deny the pleasurable sensation 
of being carried swiftly through the pretty scenery (even in winter) of 
the St. John’s river, or among the hills and woods which border on the 
ancient city of Quebec. 

Many an English soldier looks back with pleasure on that sleigh 
journey through New Brunswick in the winter of 1862. The voyage 
from England had been long and stormy; the troops had embarked 
from Southampton in December, with orders, if possible, to reach 
Quebec, late as was the season, and dangerous as might be the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence. But St. John’s, not Quebec, was to be their 
destination. Already had the fogs of Newfoundland been left behind ; 
under a clear sky the desolate island of Anticosti had been passed, 
and the St. Lawrence entered. The short December day had closed, 
and all were looking forward to a termination of the voyage. Mufiled 
in furs, officers and men came on deck, where an unexpected sight 
awaited them: no water was visible ; a field of ice, of which the limits 
could not be seen, stretched around the ship. The engines could 
hardly drive her forward, and there seemed every prospect that, 
imbedded in the ice-field, she would be forced to float down the stream 
of the St. Lawrence to the sea. 

It was a scene not to be forgotten. The night dark and gloomy ; 
the steamer coated with ice, her sails frozen stiff as boards, and long 
icicles hanging from the rigging; all around the frozen sea showing 
white through the gloom of the night, and giving way sullenly 
with loud cracks under the heavy strokes of the paddles. Happily, 
before it was too late, orders were issued, and promptly executed, to 
reverse the engines, and crashing through the ice, which was already 
closing round her stern, the steamer forced her way back through 
the track she had already cut, and regained the open water. The 
gates of the St. Lawrence were closed, her course was changed, and 
the Bay of Fundy and St. John’s became her destination in place of 
Quebec. 

The warm welcome accorded to the troops soon made amends for 
the disappointment felt at the previous failure, whilst the prospect of 
the fortnight’s march, or rather sleigh journey, to Quebec was regarded 
not without some pleasure. Winter was in full strength at St. John’s, 
although showing itself with less severity than in Lower Canada. 
But it was winter without the discomforts of a January’s day in 
England. It brought no wind or damp. The snow crisp, dry, and 
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crumbly, the sun bright, and the air bracing and invigorating, induced 
to out-of-door exercise. Skating, of course, formed one of the amuse- 
ments, of which winter furnishes many not to be despised. But 
skating in New Brunswick, and more especially in Canada, is practised , 
in @ manner very difierent to the mode adopted in England. At the 
commencement of the cold weather, before the snow falls, the lakes 
and rivers freeze, affording ample scope for the amusement, which is 
varied by the use of the ice-boat rigged with mast and sails, and carried 
by the wind over the smooth, frozen surface, with a speed far exceed- 
ing that attained by any*boat in the water. As winter progresses, 
and the heavy falls of snow occur, the ice becomes thickly covered, 
and skating in the open air is rendered impossible. 

Then recourse is had to the wrinks or largesheds built over shallow 
and artificial pools, furnished with dressing-rooms and lighted with gas. 
Here, during the day, and late into the night, congregate the youth 
of the Canadian towns: the ladies, clad in suitable dresses, trimmed © 
with fur, rival, if they do not excel, the men in their proficiency i the 
art. The most difficult evolutions, calculated to excite the envy of the 
Skating Club, are performed with the same ease as are the ordinary 
movements of a quadrille ; and when the band plays (usually the case 
in the afternoons), there is little difference, except in temperature, 
between the wrink and the ball-room. To convey the ladies to and 
from these and other places of amusement, closed carriages are seldom 
used. The dry night air is not injurious; and either on foot through 
the streets, lit by a brilliant moon which no vapour obscures, or in 
open sleighs, muffled in buffalo robes, the fair Canadians move to and 
fro as if in summer. 

Nor is the country void of amusement. Snow-shoeing is fine exer- 
cise, and is an art easily acquired. The troops are practised in it, 
until their movements are performed with equal precision on the 
yielding surface as on firm ground; the open country, no longer 
encumbered with boundary fences, and the frozen current of the broad 
St. Lawrence, furnishing an almost boundless Champ de Mars. The 
Indian tarboggin, or hand sleigh, of real use in the woods, is pressed 
into the service as means of amusement, and carries its living burden, 
often consisting of half a dozen closely-packed human beings, down 
the steep slopes of the snow-covered hills, or, with terrific speed, from 
the top to the bottom of the ice-cone of Montmorency. This cone, 
formed of the spray from a noble waterfall in the neighbourhood of 
Quebec, xises in mid-winter to a considerable height—on one side 
overlooking the dark vortex into which the waters disappear, on the 
other presenting an almost perpendicular slope, down which the 
adventurous launch themselves head foremost in their little sleighs, 
whilst the more prudent, selecting a smaller and neighbouring cone, 
are content with a slower but less perilous transit. 
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But the real Canadian winter is best seen in the forests, where, 
owing to the total absence of wind, the cold is more bearable than in 
the open country. There the lumberers or woodmen pursue their 
calling, enjoying, far from the haunts of civilised men, a rough but not 
unpleasant existence. In the glorious autumn, when the woods are 
tinted with hues which the brightest gardens can scarcely rival, bands 
of men, each numbering more than a hundred, proceed, under selected 
leaders, up the great stream of the Ottowa, or the smaller tributaries 
of the St. John’s river towards the primeval forests. On rafts, or in 
canoes of birch-bark or of logs (termed dugouts), they push their way 
up the course of the rivulets and across the many lakes, not marked 
in maps, but known to the Indian and the lumberer. Having selected 
a locality where the red or the white pine grow abundantly, they 
build their log-huts, erect their ovens and their stabling, and make 
preparation for the winter. The old hands then select and mark the 
trees, whilst the less experienced collect firewood, and blaze or mark 
out tracks through the wood. Salt meat, bread baked in the extem- 
pore ovens, and tea, form the diet ; no spirits are allowed, as the hard 
work in the intense cold is found to be best performed on tea, of which 
the supply is good and plentiful. As long as the rivers remain open, 
boats from the cultivated districts bring up the stores; but when the 
frost sets in, and until a new road is formed by the ice and snow, the 
detachment is cut off from communication with the outer world, and 
the work commences in earnest. Some fell the pines, others drag 
them over the beaten snow-tracks towards the stream, where they are 
arranged, in order to be made into rafts when the freshet or thaw 
releases the frozen waters. Varied by occasional sport, which the 
moose, cariboo, or bear afford, the work of the lumberers continues 
with little intermission during the winter months. Then, when the 
ice disappears under the warmer spring temperature, the rafts are 
launched, and floating down the great rivers for days, and even for 
weeks, encountering dangers from rocks and rapids, the lumberers 
seck their homes and families in the cities of Quebec, Montreal, or 
St. John’s. 

A somewhat similar life is that of the hunter in the backwoods. 
In autumn, provided with a small supply of salt meat, flour, and tea, 
with gun and ammunition, he paddles or poles his canoe across the 
lakes and up the streams, which furnish the only means of penetrating 
the tangled and boundless forest ; making (to use a Canadian phrase) 
a portage through the woods, when either rapids prevent his onward 
course, or when, a watershed haying been reached, he is forced to cross 
the ridge to launch his canoe on some downward flowing stream. His 
days are speat in pleasant toil. At one time he will be paddling 
across the dark water of a lake imbedded in the forest; at another he 
will be forced to ent his way with the axe through masses of fallen 
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trees which have blocked up the stream; or, finding the obstacle in- 
surmountable, after carrying provisions, blankets, and finally canoe, 
through the tangled woods, will think a day’s work well performed if 
at nightfall he has progressed half a mile in his onward course. The 
bivouac, when the wood for the night’s consumption has been collected, 
when a roaring fire is blazing, and when the supper of partridge, 
porcupine, or, still better, of moose or beaver, is cooking, fully com- 
pensates for all fatigue, and lying down on the firboughs artistically 
arranged, with the clear sky lit by the arch of the northern lights over 
head, the hunter will not envy those who sleep in soft beds in crowded 
cities. 

Not that the sport, as far as killing any quantity of game, is great. 
The moose and cariboo, whose footprints in the soft moss are frequently 
visible, or the bear, whose claws leave their marks on many a tree 
stripped of bark, are shy of their enemy, man ; whilst, although the 
houses of the musk-rat and beaver show themselves among the reedy 
shallows of the lake, or on the banks of some slowly-flowing stream, 
their denizens quickly disappear at the sound of the approaching 
canoe. ‘lo make amends, wild-fowl and partridge are tolerably plen- 
tiful, and furnish a pleasing variety, if not an essential ingredient, to 
the evening meal. 

A winter expedition into the woods presents many similar features, 
excepting that the canoe is replaced by the tarboggin, which the 
hunter, shod with snow-shoes, drags easily over the tangled heaps of 
fallen timber—an insurmountable obstacle to any attempt to penetrate 
deeply into the forest during autumn. At night the snow is cleared 
away to give space for the bivouac, and the cold, less intense in the 
still forest, where no wind can penetrate, than in the clearings, can 
be defied by a heaped-up fire and warm blanket coat. But woe to 
him who through ignorance and carelessness neglects necessary pre- 
cautions! The frost of Canada is not to be trifled with. Exposure 
without fire or furs to the night air will bring death or loss of limb, 
and among the English soldiery there are some who remember, to their 
cost, the winter's march through New Brunswick. 

A detachment of a regiment on the road to Woodstock was over- 
taken by night; the snow had blocked up and hidden the track, and, 
under the idea of enabling the men to face the cold, a small ration of 
spirits was served out. One poor fellow, unaccustomed to drink, gave 
way to sleep; his fur gloves fell off; and he woke, to find his hands 
dead and frost-bitten. Dead, indeed, they were; mortification quickly 
ensued, and only amputation saved him from further and worse 
injury. The frost had penetrated too deeply for the usual cure, 
which either rubbing with snow or a decoction of birch-bark will 
generally effect. 

But these misfortunes are not common. The natives know the 
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terrible power of winter too well to run risks of succumbing beneath 
it; and if, at times, through thoughtlessness or misadventure, evil 
ensues, it must be confessed, after the recent fearful experience of ice 
accidents in England, that a winter at home has its dangers equally 
with those of colder climates. Comparisons, as the proverb says, are 
odious ; but to those who, before a blazing fire in England, feel dis- 
posed to compassionate the unfortunate denizens of colder lands, it 
may be some satisfaction to learn that the very severity of a Canadian 
winter will furnish pleasures, which may partially, if not entirely, 
compensate for its rigours. 
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Che Legend vf the Mysterious Piper. 


IN TWO PARTS. 





Pant II. 


Taump! tHump! went the heart of the Piper, as he stood panting 
and trembling in the dark. Bitterly did he repent his rashness— 
tremulously did he long for the company of even the tyrannical Jean. 
Too late! To recede was impossible: he must on, or die. The 
strong wind blowing on his face strengthened him with the hope that 
the passage possessed some contiguous outlet ; possibly, it might com- 
municate with the open air. After groping about for his lantern, and 
finding it broken and extinguished, he stepped quickly forward. 
Dark, dark, pitch dark, was all around him, though the path seemed 
a broad and safe one. Whisht! He becomes conscious of a rustling 
sound, as of something sweeping quickly past him ; and, at the same 
moment, something cold slaps him on the cheek. “Ha! ha!” shouts 
a voice in his right ear; “ ho! ho!” screams a voice in his left. He 
gropes about him, but touches nothing ; and the cold sweat stands in 
clammy beads upon his forehead. He tries to mutter a prayer ; but 
his voice fails him, and he goes staggering forward. “ How’s a’ 
wi ye?” groans a sepulchral voice behind him ; and a hundred voices 
seem to answer the query with a peal of echoing laughter. Donald 
groans, for he thinks he hears the voices of the dead, and every 
moment expects to be confronted by a legion of apparitions. There is 
but one remedy, and that is the black bottle. Stopping short, Donald 
puts the bottle to his mouth, and, although it is half full, he drains it 
to the dregs. “Ha! ha!” laugh the voices. But a new soul has 
entered into the Piper, who is no longer appalled. The caves 
ring with the wild shriek by which he mimics and mocks the invisible 
ones. The blood of generations of Mactavishes boils boldly within 
him, and he utters a Highland howl. On he trudges. So reckless 
does he grow, that he grasps his pipes firmly, blows with might and 
main, and strikes up “Gillie Callum.” The vaulted passage rings 
with the wild music—and, hark! the voices join in chorus. Was 
ever such a fantastic melody! Donald fairly enters into the fun 
of the thing, and steps out in wild defiance. His invisible companions 
now begin to play new pranks. Unseen hands push him swiftly for- 
ward, unseen fingers pinch his bare legs and pull his hair, crawling 
things sit astride his nose; but, whensoever he makes an attempt to 
grasp any of the offenders, he grasps the empty air. Well, there is 
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nothing for it but to walk on, thinks he; and he does walk on, on, on, 
in the total darkness, along a passage that winds around and around 
through the bowels of the earth. There seems no prospect of the 
journey coming to an ending. At last, Donald is fairly wearied out «. 
—his strength dies away in one expiring screech of the bagpipes—his 
head whirls, and he loses consciousness. Then there is a long blank. 

When Donald: began to recover his senses, he became conscious 


~ of an indistinct chattering murmur, as of voices wrangling at a short 


distance ; and he first fancied, with a shrill of horror, that his entrance 
into the underground passage had been all a dream, and that he was 
lying helpless at the mercy of Jean, the tang-tongued one. He was 
soon undeceived. He saw, on opening his eyes, a sight which caused 
him to rub them in amazement. Was he dreaming, or drunk ? 
or both? Did he see actualities, or merely the phantoms of a vision ? 
He was lying on his back upon a grassy knoll; high above him was 
the roof of what seemed a vast underground cave—a roof sparkling 
with shining crystal and glittering gems; and he was surrounded 
by some dozen living beings—the most comical little fellows he 
had ever set eyes upon in his life. 

A dozen little wiry fellows, ranging from one foot to two feet in 
height, and all big of head and sinewy of limb. A dozen flaming-red 
heads of shock hair; a dozen pairs of long filmy ears; a dozen 
red pimply faces, ornamented with small pug noses, tiny blue eyes, 
and great good-humoured mouths; a dozen pairs of thin bony legs 
clothed above the knee in kilts of scarlet. The upper parts of 
their bodies were unclothed ; the scarlet kilt, in fact, being their only 
article of attire. If their personal appearance was peculiar, their atti- 
tudes and gestures were no less so. Three out of the dozen were 
rolling on the ground, shrieking with immoderate laughter, holding 
their sides, and pointing at the Piper; but the other nine were sitting 
cross-legged at short distances from each other on the grass, gazing 
meditatively at the stranger, and puffing in philosophic manner at 
long clay pipes. Nothing seemed to disturb the composure of these 
latter. Had they been mortals, one would have decided that they 
were at that particular point of drunkenness when all the faculties 


- become muddled, and grave egotism reigns supreme. They exchanged 


remarks in the usual style of pot-house worthies, the speaker 
withdrawing his pipe from his mouth at brief intervals, and deliver- 
ing his words between the whiffs and pufis. Their voices seemed 
thick and harsh, and they spoke in some unknown tongue. 

Again and again Donald rubbed his eyes, to assure himself that 
they were not making fools of his other senses; but no! he could not 
be mistaken. He sat up and looked around him. Above, far as the 
eye could see, stretched the high and glittering roof; and around, 
on every side, were grassy knolls and hills of sweet-smelling thyme. 
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Though the roof seemed’ of solid rock, and though there was no sun, 
all was as clear as daylight. 

“My conscience!” murmured Donald, in Gaelic, “my menaced 
, where am I?” and he gazed at the dwarfs in eager inquiry. But the 
three merry ones only laughed the more merrily, while the nine philo- 
sophers smoked calmly, nodded to each other sagaciously, and looked 
sidelong at the stranger. 

Donald's next proceeding was to rise to his feet, shake himself, nod 
familiarly to the philosophers, and wink at the merry ones. He then 
became conscious of excessive thirst, and, casting his eye around, saw 
to his joy a bubbling spring, which sparkled clear and fresh down the 
mossy sides of a rock close by. Snatching off his bonnet, he scooped 
it into a cup in Highland fashion, filled it at the spring, and lifting it 
to his lips took a deep draught. Spirit of Habbie Simpson! Why 
that amazed pause, that look of confusing delight and consternation ? 
Why did Donald roll his eyes, smack his lips, and utter a ery of 
wonder? ‘The spring at which he was drinking was not one of water, 
such as cools the thirsty traveller’s lips in lonely places in the upper 
earth—it was one of whiskey! 

And capital whiskey, too! Such whiskey as is seldom to be had 
for love or money—whiskey of a sweet savour, and mightily strong. 
Stout drinker though he was, Donald coughed and nearly choked with 
the draught ; but he was too experienced to feel any sentiment for 
that rocky still but one of undisguised admiration. When he had 
drunk his fill he strode back to the dwarfs, and tried, by means of 
signs and nods and winks, to conduct a conversatior.; but the merry 
ones only laughed, and the philosophers smoked on. Presently, how- 
ever, one of the philosophers rose gravely, walked to Donald in a very 
serious though zigzag manner, and, touching the bagpipes with the end 
of his clay pipe, peered up curiously into Donald’s face. He was 
evidently puzzled by the instrument, and could not make out its use 
or nature. Finding all efforts to explain in words impossible, Donald 
grinned, and puffing out his cheeks, startled the echoes of that strange 
land with the merry strains of “J ohnnie Cope.” At the first notes, 
the three merry dwarfs began to frisk, dance, snap their fingers, and 
utter cries of delight, and, as the music continued, their gambols and 
capers grew wilder’ and more extravagant, until they rolled, fairly 
exhausted, on the ground. Meantime the philosophers had smoked on, 
only closing their eyes and smiling feebly, as if yielding to the blissful 
sensations awakened by the sweet melody. When Donald ceased, 
they opened their eyes again, and smoked on philosophically as if 
nothing had happened. 

The merry ones now approached the philosophers and made some 
hurried remarks, which were responded to in monosyllables. At last, 
the philosophers nodded their heads gravely, and rising to their feet, 
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pipe in mouth, looked at the Piper. Donald was now made to under- 
stand, by the gestures of the whole twelve, that he was to accompany 
them somewhere or other; and, by a careless nod, he expressed his 
willingness to obey. He did not fail to note that all his new friends, 
and particularly the philosophers, seemed to have considerable difficulty 
in keeping on their legs. The three merry ones trotted along, 
beckoning him to follow, which he did rather unsteadily, for the 
crystal well had got into his head. The philosophers brought up the 
rear in single file, staggering gravely from side to side, and puffing 
still at their clay pipes. 

This fantastic procession had not proceeded far before it was aug- 
mented by many other dwarfs, all presenting the same peculiarities of 
feature, and all clad in the kilt of red scarlet. Donald only glanced 
casually at the new-comers ; but he noticed that some came rushing 
merrily with shouts of laughter down the thymy hills, while many 
rose gravely from the ground, where they sat quietly smoking. 
There were others, however, who presented more novel characteristics ; 
not a few, for instance, were weeping. All were more or less unsteady 
in their gait. 

Bigger and bigger grew the procession, Donald towering in the 
midst. Louder and louder grew the din of voices, until Donald was 
so deafened with the clamour that he struck up “The Campbells are 
coming.” ‘To this martial melody stepped, or rather staggered, the 
throng—an undulating mass of red hair and discord. At last they 
approached the banks of a little river, which sparkled coolly along 
through the greenery. Donald, who was now hot and perspiring, cast 
a longing eye at the stream, than which nothing could look more 
tempting ; and encouraged by the example of many of the dwarfs, 
who had rushed to the bank and lain down on their faces to drink, he 
stooped down and dipped his face in the limpid wave. Amazement ! 
Up jumped Donald, glaring fiercely. The river, like the spring, was 
composed of whiskey ! 

He had scarcely regained his feet when he found himself face to face 
with a little fat dwarf, whose attire and gestures showed him of greater 
dignity than the rest. A dwarf certainly as broad as he was long, and 
in length or breadth about two feet. His face was red and good- 
humoured, but his long white hair proved that he was of venerable 
age. In addition to the scarlet kilt, he wore a short cloak of red 
tartan, and a gilt crown, cocked rakishly on one side of his head. He 
was smoking a short cutty pipe. 

This worthy bowed condescendingly to Donald, and addressed him, 
to his amaze, in language he could understand. 


“ Welcome, honest Piper,” he said, “to the kingdom of the Ayfoos— . 


a race o’ whom you'll maybe hae heard up yonner on the earth, and o’ 
which I hae the honour to be king. How’s a’ wi’ ye?” 
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“ How's a’ wi’ her ?” asked Donald, with an indignant look. “ She’s 
gasping for a drink o’ cauld water, for she’s as dry as a kippered Loch 
Fyne herring.” 

“Water!” echoed the king, making a wry face—“ water! Awa’ 
wi the graceless loon wha mentions that name in the land o’ the 
Ayfoos. If ane of these folk” —pointing to the dwarfs—“ had kenned 
your meaning, honest man, they’d drown ye in whiskey for an un- 
grateful knave. But come awa’, come awa’, come awa’! Dinna stand 
glowering there, but follow us. I hae long been in need of a court 
piper, and if ye behave yoursel like a decent man, your fortune’s 
made.” 

Thoroughly confused and puzzled, Donald followed the king up the 
bank, where many Ayfoos were still lying, dipping their faces in the 
stream, and drinking deeply. His Majesty led the way to a heathery 
knoll at some little distance, on the top of which he seated himself, 
surrounded by some score of philosophers, who seemed his especial 
body-guard. On all sides stretched the crowd, talking and shouting, 
and Donald stood in the midst, opposite to the king. The latter waved 
his hand, and all was profound silence. 

“Noo, honest piper, play awa’, play awa’!” said his Majesty. “Stop 
a wee—what do they call ye ?” 

“Tonald Mactavish is her name in her ain country,” answered 
Donald, assuming a respect, though he had it not. 

“Gude!” said the king, nodding his head approvingly. “ Weel, 
then, Donald, play awa’ !” 

The Piper needed no further bidding, but at once proceeded to show 
his skill. He commenced softly, with a few dulcet bars of “Roy's 
Wife ;” then, by a natural transition, he passed off into the lively 
strains of ‘‘ Maggie Lauder,” and thence, through a variety of famous 
airs, gradually increasing in force and spirit, until he reached “ Tulloch- 
gorum.” He would have been no musician if he had not forgot 
everything in the enthusiasm awakened by his art; stronger and 
bolder grew his strains, until he was fairly compelled to dance an 
accompaniment. His example was first followed by the king, and 
finally by the greater part of the crowd, until Donald and hosts of his 
new friends were capering gaily to the strains of “Tullochgorum.” 
Only the philosophers kept still, puffed their pipes, and looked on 
placidly. At last Donald sank down exhausted, and the music ceased. 
The king, falling back upon his heathery throne, panted hard, gazed 
admiringly at Donald, and tried to speak. 

“Eh, man!” he gasped at last, rolling his eyes rapturously. “Eh, 
Donald Mactavish, you're a heavenly piper !” 

Praise is praise from whomsoever it comes; and, moreover, his 
Majesty seemed so sincere that Donald could not help feeling flattered, 


so he laid his hand upon his heart and bowed his acknowledgments. 
VOL. XX. I 
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Just then a lugubrious-looking dwarf stepped up, and, muttering 
something unintelligible, seized Donald by the hand; then, with a 
lack-lustre look of unutterable affection, he placed his finger on his 
lips and walked away. He was followed by another, who approached 
wagging his head from side to side and weeping silently, but who 
suddenly caught Donald's eye, and, striking a pugilistic attitude, made 


a playful attempt to hit him upon the nose. He finally retired back- 


wards, dancing from side to side, and kicking out feebly at vacancy. 
Whereupon the king laughed heartily, rose from his seat, and, taking 
Donald by the arm, led the way along the river-side. As they pro- 
ceeded, followed by the crowd, his Majesty conversed in the most 
affable manner, and vouchsaied much interesting information. It was 
obvious that he was a dwarf of great intelligence, much superior to the 
bulk of his people. He himself had travelled much, he said, on the 
upper earth, for the purpose of studying the human mode of manufac- 
turing whiskey, and in the course of his rambles he had learned to 
speak English; but the whole of his people were ignorant of any land 
beyond their own. Were there no female Ayfoos? Certainly not; 
the Ayfoos were immortal—that is to say, they could only perish with 
the earth itself, and there was consequently no necessity to perpetuate 
the species. They were daily renewed by means of the elixir vite, or 
whiskey of life. They were divided into several classes,—alike in 
feature, but differing in temperament and character. First came the 
philosophers, who deliberated on all the important affairs of state, drew 
up the code of laws, and were the cabinet advisers of Majesty itself. 
Next in rank were the fekters, or fighting body-guard, always ready on 
any emergency to do battle against an enemy. The remainder were 
divided into various brotherhoods—such as those who watered their 
whiskey with tears, those who were afilicted with poetic melancholia, 
and those who professed inviolable secrecy and eternal friendship. It 
was one of these latter who had shaken Donald s0 affectionately by the 
hand. In a valley by themselves dwelt the Amphibi, who lived half in 
the whiskey and half in the earth, and who were utterly destitute of 
reasoning faculties or intellectual self-consciousness. 

It further appeared, from the king’s conversation, that Donald was 
the only mortal who had ever ventured into that unknown region, 
with the single exception of a foolhardy baron, who, centuries before, 
had perished at the very outset of his adventure. Intelligence had 
been conveyed to the king that a second mortal had passed into his 
territories, and he was about to order the execution of the offender, 
when he was startled by the sound of far-away music, which he had at 
once identified as the sound of bagpipes. Now, the bagpipes being the 
instrument he loved of all others, he sent scouts to make inquiries, and 
the result was the discovery that the new-comer was a piper. His 
Majesty was delighted. Here was an opportunity of supplying a want 
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which he and his court had long felt. So he ordered the Piper to be 
knocked down, in order that he might not recollect his road of 
entrance, and to be as speedily as possible conveyed to the royal 
presence. 

But how, asked Donald, was he, a poor mortal, to subsist ?—what 
could he eat and drink ?—how should he fulfil the requirements of his _ 
weak flesh? These queries were pooh-pooh’d by the king, who replied 
to them, however, as follows: That Donald, although a mortal, would 
be renewed by means of the elixir; that, to attain that end, he must 
consume as much of the elixir as ‘possible; and that, in fact, the elixir 
was the only article of diet known among the Ayfoos, who, without it, 
would assuredly perish. Did his Majesty, then, think it possible that 
he (Donald) could actually exist—nay, even exist beyond the mortal 
term, by merely partaking of the whiskey of life? Certainly. In that 
case, thought Donald, affairs were not so bad as he had feared ; the 
diet might be a little peculiar at first, but, after all, it would turn out 
advantageous. His face brightened. His only regret, he said, was 
that there was not a little to dilute the elixir, the latter being so 
confoundedly strong. 

The king of the Ayfoos frowned. 

“Donald Mactavish,” he said, “ heavenly piper though ye are, 
beware! I hae warned ye once—I hae warned ye twice—but for 
the better guidance o’ your misleaded spirit, look there !” 

With these words, the monarch halted on a rude bridge, which 
crossed a narrow and slowly-flowing stream, and pointed downward. 
Donald gazed down upon the stream, and saw, to his surprise, that 
soft clouds of steam floated upward from the murmuring wave. A 
hundred yards farther on, the waters mingled with those of which he 
had previously drunk, and the two currents, united into one, flowed 
swiftly round a curve. 

“This, Donald Mactavish, is the Aqua, a wee tributary o’ the river 
of which ye tasted, and which we ca’ the Vita. The waves o’ the 
Aqua are indeed composed o’ what mortals ca’ water, but with this 
difference, they’re aye boiling hot. Cauld water, Donald, is death to 
an Ayfoo. Noo, come awa, this way !” 

His Majesty, followed by Donald and the dwarf-crowd, crossed the 
bridge, and walked swiftly in the direction of the spot where the 
two streams united; but, ere long, he entered the shade of a wood, 
and, after walking under green boughs for some distance, descended 
a rocky and precipitous path. At last, on arriving at the bottom of 
the descent, he entered a bright glen, and balancing himself on the 
edge of a huge rock, pointed upward. With a cry of wonder and 
admiration, Donald beheld a sight which, until then, had only been 
dreamed of by mortal brain. 

High above him were snow-white clifis, over which a foaming 
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cataract leaped with gorgeous sparkles, and fell with a soft sweet 
murmur into a luge basin scooped in solid rock below. Beside the 
basin grew a lemon-tree, which bent downward with heavily-laden 
branches, and occasionally dropped a golden lemon into the pool. Over 
this picture floated a soft stream, which formed itself into many 
fantastic shapes, and smelt very savoury in the nostrils. 

While Donald was gazing upward in wonder, many of the dwarfs, 
climbing wildly over rocks and stones, approached the basin, lay 
down, and drank eagerly. Even the philosophers forgot their 
dignity, and partook with rapturous eye-rollings. 

“These,” said the king, proudly, with a wave of the hand, “these, 
Donald, are the Falls of Wuskitoddy, and you'll grant that they mak’ 
a sweet picture. Wonderful are the provisions of nature, Donald! 
Above these cliffs, the Aqua and the Vita mingle, and, flowing down- 
ward, sweeten themsel’s wi’ the melting bits o’ snowy rock. Run, my 
man, and taste o’ yon rippling well, and gie’s your candid opinion 0° 
the manufacture.” 

Donald obeyed, and, bending over the basin, drank cautiously ; 
but in a moment his face gleamed with joy, and he drank as eagerly 
as the rest. The waters were nectar newly brewed—a tipple divine 
enough for the gods—flavouring sweetly of sugar, and with just the 
tiniest dash of the lemon. As Donald returned to the king, he 
picked up a small fragment of the white cliffs, and placed it in his 
mouth. It tasted exceedingly like loaf sugar. 

“Weel, Donald, weel ?” exclaimed the king, when the Piper again 
returned to his side. Donald did not reply in words, but his coun- 
tenance evinced his exquisite appreciation of the epicurean draught. 
Royalty smiled triumphantly. 

What followed seemed to Donald a wild dream. Scarcely had he 
partaken of the nectar, when he began to feel unsteady on the legs. 
Then his head swam, and his veins become full of warmth and bliss. 
Striking up “Tullochgorum,” he went dancing up the path by which 
he had descended, and was followed by the king of the Ayfoos and 
all his people. Selecting a grassy knoll, he placed himself in the 
centre, and discoursed his excellent music to the applauding crowd. 
Next, his head swam more and more, but, clearing suddenly, it le‘t 
him in the mood called philosophic. Snatching a pipe from one of the 
philosophers, he seated himself cross-legged on the grass, and for some 
time smoked in silence. Suddenly recollecting, however, that he had 
on the upper earth a dear wife, whom he had not appreciated at her 
worth, he began to weep copiously. In the midst of his tears he 
looked at the king, and, impressed with the discovery that he had never 
seen a face so full of benevolence and sympathy, he sprang up, wrung 
his Majesty’s hand, and swore eternal friendship. Unfortunately, the 
king happened to smile, which caused Donald such grievous offence, 
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that he started back fiercely, and was on the point of committing a 
personal assault, when the earth reeled under him, and he fell to the 
ground unconscious. 

On recovering himself, he became conscious of racking headache, 
sore bones, and excessive thirst. His pipes had disappeared, and he 
was lying on his back under the cool shade of a lemon-tree. All 
around him were the crowd of dwarfs, and close to him stood the 
king. Bending over him, and feeling his pulse, was a smoking 
philosopher, whose countenance expressed deep meditation, and who 
said something in a low tone to his Majesty. 

“Let the doctor see your tongue, Donald, my man!” observed the 
king, good-humouredly. 

With a lugubrious grimace, Donald obeyed the mandate. A look 
of deep meaning passed over the face of the physician, who drew out 
a pair of small tablets, and wrote down the following prescription, of 
which the Piper was fortunate enough to get a glimpse— 


“ Die, aq. vit. ad lib. Nocte, poe. Whusktoddit. 
Foveneucn, R. M.” 


Unfortunately, the above was quite unintelligible to Donald, who 
was soon to know, however, its full significance. Before he could 
remonstrate, a goblet of whiskey was poured down his throat, and, at 
the same time, the king, slapping him on the back, bade him be of 
good cheer. Donald looked rather lugubrious, for the time had come 
when his stomach revolted at the sight of the elixir; but there was 
no help for it. 

Closing his eyes, he sank upon his back and meditated. It was 
clear enough that a longer residence in the country of the Ayfoos 
would prove fatal to him. Already he began to feel the pangs of 
hunger; his brain seemed on fire, and his eyes and throat were 
burning. What should he do? Shade of Habbie, how could he 
escape? He knew of no outlet from that strange land; and even if 
he had known, escape still seemed impossible. A deep groan escaped 
him, and he opened his eyes. To his horror, he saw the king stooping 
over him with another draught of the elixir. The sight was madness. 
In the despair of that moment, however, there occurred to him a 
wild idea, which he determined to carry out, even if the result should 
be fatal. 

“Hold a wee, hold a wee!” he murmured, pushing back the out- 
stretched hand. 

“Drink, Donald Mactavish !” said the king, with paternal severity. 
“Tf ye neglect the prescription o’ our ain doctor, the danger be on 
your ain head. If ye spurn the elixir, ye must dee.” 

“Och, she'll trink fast enough,” gasped Donald, conjuring up a 
look of mock rapture as he gazed at the draught. “But hold a wee! 
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She wouldna seem ungrateful. Gudeness kens she would choose to 
dwell aye in this heavenly land; but, for your Majesty’s ain sake, tak’ 
tent lest she prove the ruin o’ your whole folk.” 

“ What mean ye?” asked the king, with a suspicious frown. 

“Dule to the day she cam’ awa frae her ain country, where her 
ain kinsmen are like her nainsell. Dule, dule! swear that ye'll no’ 
take her life if she tells ye the truth. Swear ye’ll hae mercy on 
a puir mitherless lad wi’ the curse o’ the Hielans on her Hielan 
shouthers !” 

“Speak, Donald Mactavish !” said the king, sternly. ‘ We will be 
merciful !” 

Donald clasped his hands, and raised his eyes upward with a look 
of mock appeal. 

“She’s a puir Hielanman, and ane wha’s travelled far kens what the 
Hielans are famed for forbye whiskey? Och, ish, O! och, ish, 0! 
Dinna be hard upon her, for as sure as she’s a puir Hielan piper, she’s 
got the Hielan——” Without finishing the sentence, he clasped 
his hands, and significantly scratched the back of the one with the 
fingers of the other. 

Awful was the consternation, the anger, the horror, depicted on the 
countenance of the king of the Ayfoos. He called in a loud voice to 
the assembled dwarfs, who answered the call with one weird shriek of 
rage and terror, and then, clenching his hands and grinding his 
teeth, he was about to rush on the terror-stricken mortal. On second 
thoughts, however, he sprang back, shuddering, far out of the range 
of the Piper’s person. The next moment Donald, who had fallen on 
his knees, received a blow from behind, which deprived him of all 
sense. He did not recover until he found himself, to his amaze, stuck 
in the middle of the wheat-sheaf, and gazing on the amazed reapers. 
He must have been conveyed upward, while insensible, through some 
mysterious hole in the earth, the presence of his person, dead or 
living, among the Ayfoos, being held, perhaps, dangerous and 
abominable. 


Such was the story related by the Mysterious Piper, and I leave the 
reader to put upon it what construction he pleases. I have only a 
few more words to add. Some hours after the reapers had left the 
Piper with the minister, the latter ran down into the village, inquiring 
for his late companion, who had suddenly run away. But no one 
had seen the fugitive, and all search for him was unavailing. The 
Reverend Solomon, after fruitlessly examining the harvest-field in 
search of any inlet to the under-earth, made a pilgrimage to Glasgow, 
and sought in vain to discover Donald or his cronies. All he succeeded 
in ascertaining was that one Alister Macdonald, twenty years before, 
had been sexton of the cathedral; of Jeanie Mactavish, or of the 
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Souter, he could find no traces. On returning to ——, he made the 
whole account public, and was immensely laughed at by the wiseacres. 
Some of the credulous, however, believed the story, and held it a 
striking sermon on the evils of intemperance. 

What was the opinion of Solomon himself it is difficult to tell; 
but he was heard once to observe, that the man might or might not 
have been an impostor, yet there were more things in earth, and under 
the earth, than many dreamed of, and verily, whiskey was a fechless 
thing ; yet if Donald, poor body, was an inventor, he was a genius in 
his way, to whom might be applied a parody of the words of Horatius, 
Non tu corpus eras—sine spiriti. 
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Ont Marketing in Guernsey. 


Waar a mistake it is to be a Paterfamilias! and what bosh one’s 
unmarried friends talk about the ‘‘ happiness” and “ honourable posi- 
tion” of the head of a household! Ah yes, it’s all very well for them 
to talk ; if they only knew the responsibilities attached to the office! 
What happiness can there be in trouble ? I would like them very much 
to tell me zhat too, but they always waive the answer. 

Allow me too, my kind congratulating friends, to remind you of the 
disagreeable fact that a “‘ bed of roses ” (as you grandiloquently style my 
position), however charming to contemplate, necessarily implies the 
existence of tHorns—plenty of them too, and very sharp—as the 
unlucky wight who has to lie on them can testify. 

Now, I reckon that a particularly nasty thorn that goads one even 
occasionally into early rising. From childhood I have had a horror 
of the silly practice of getting up early; the fate of the miserable 
worm snapped up by the early bird made an immense impression 
on my infantine imagination, and ever since reading of that sad but 
just judgment, which abruptly closed the worm’s career, I eschew 
early hours, except when the duties of my office drive me forth 
relentlessly, ruined in temper for the day. 

The bright mocking December sun seems to gibe at my sufferings 
to-day as I scramble out of bed at some strange unearthly hour, and 
presently find myself wending my way, extremely cross, down to the 
St. Peter Port market. Like all beauties, Guernsey has her moods. 
She has her gloomy days, when morosely wrapped in clouds she even 
refuses one the weakest, most watery of smiles; but ah! how she can 
obliterate all remembrance of her fit of sulks, when she chooses to be 
charming! And though it is when summer, the queen of beauty, is 
abroad, or spring, the enchantress, walks in triumph through the land, 
and buds and blossoms spring forth in joy to welcome their sovereign 
at the touch of her magic wand, that Guernsey looks its brightest ; 
still she is not without her charms at Christmas too. The wondrous 
colouring of her surrounding sea, the sharply pinnacled rocks that 
form protecting chevaux-de-frize around her shore; the gorgeous 
lichens that tapestry her grand old granite cliffs, laugh at the chilly 
defacing fingers of winter, do battle with the tyrant, and look their 
best in spite of his puny efforts to the contrary. 

The market arcades, certainly, are no longer dazzling from the 
various hues of the many-coloured ixias, roses, pelargoniums, or 
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carnations, that charm us in summer—still native and foreign ferns, 
among the former the lovely Aspleniwm lanciolatum, and that rarity 
of rarities, Asplenium microdon, primulas, chrysanthemums and 
camellias adorn the nurserymen’s stalls ; holly and ivy, gemmed with 
brilliant masses of scarlet berries, wreath the colonnades, and gigantic 
bunches of mistletoe, imported by the ton from France, are festooned 
over the shop doors. 

Guernsey people are terribly primitive in their hours; and as we 
struggle down by St. James’s Church, at the—to ws—abnormally early 
hour of ten-fifteen a.m., we meet hosts of people actually returning from 
their buying or selling, as the case may be, all carrying more or less 
splendidly-berried branches of holly or mistletoe for home decorations. 
The narrow High Street of the ancient aristocratic town—and St. Peter 
Port prides herself on the impress of antiquity stamped on her quaint 
thoroughfares, and streets of stairs—seems set quite agog by the un- 
usual stream of pedestrians that ebbs and flows on the Saturday before 
Christmas. 

The fine old town church, dedicated to St. Peter, faces us as we 
make our way down High Street, but we turn abruptly to the right 
before reaching it, and pass into the arcade, the wide, smooth flags of 
which are never profaned by wheels or the tread of horses’ feet— 
mount a short, wide flight of steps, and see before us the “stately 
market place,” an oblong open space, surrounded almost continuously 
by houses, which latter, built with projecting upper storeys, form arcades 
in front of their ground floors. 

These market arcades are a very favourite lounge with the island 
fashionables—and we are pretty sure to meet many of our acquaintances 
here, flanant under:a pretence of business—buying a potted primula 
here, or a camellia or a bunch of violets there; the utile and the dulce 
can be taken in mixed doses, you see, which is always particularly nice. 
You, my charming Princess in silken attire, may go to see and be seen, 
meet and have a little gossip with your friends, imitate the Athenians 
of old, or study human nature, if you prefer it, as you lounge with the 
fashionables along the colonnaded flagway ; and J can do my little bit 
of utility, as becomes the humble father of a large and hungry family, 
and procure it the necessaries of life, as I meekly follow in your wake. 

You need not be afraid of being acted on by certain light-fingered 
gentry while making your way through the throng; the simple 
Guernsey indigenes would be aghast at the mere suggestion of the 
possibility of breaking the eighth Commandment. So fecling quite 
easy on that score, we plunge into the open, uncovered space before 
us. Studded through it, patiently sit the Guernsey women, in the 
national suit of black, each presiding over a stall of vegetables or a 
stack—I can apply no other term—of fat geese and turkeys. 

As we pick our way through the cabbages, pondering over the 
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enigma of how—thickly populated though the island be—there can 
be found sufficient mouths in it to consume even the third part of 
the vast piles of fowls around us, Bedouins, in the shape of market 
boys with baskets, hover on our flanks, watching our proceedings in 
the hope of carrying home anything we may happen to buy. 

“ Want anything brought home, sir?” says a little dark-eyed gamin 
to me at last, after a long, patient watch. 

“Here you are, sir,” instantly chorus a dozen other treble voices. 

“ Well, I particularly want to be carried myself. Perhaps,’ I con- 
tinue, dubiously, “ I could fit into one of those baskets of yours.” 

“ We doesn’t carry them sorts of goods, sir,” says the eldest of the 
group, hurriedly, as if he were afraid that by some hocus pocus 
process the basket would suddenly expand into sufficiently vast 
proportions to receive my portly frame; and in his alarm quite 
forgetting his grammar; “only green things, or——” 

“ Green things?” I repeat, in the greatest apparent delight ; “why, 
my dear young friend, then it is exactly what will suit. You could 
have nothing greener than I am”—and I make a dive at the basket; 
but he is obdurate, even when tempted by the offer of an English 
sixpence ; and as he evidently considers me a lunatic, or more probably 
an idiot, I, who have hitherto been under the idea that I am a solid 
rock of sense, feel humiliated ; and rather put out, hurry off, flounder 
through some prostrate carrots, and finally drift at haphazard into the 
arcade, close to where a certain feminine Rose, in Norman costume 
and spotless cap, is clanking in sabots in and out of her mistletoe- 
decorated shop, replenishing its diminishing stores of poultry from a 
vast heap of birds stacked at the entrance of the archway. 

Rose is not, perhaps, as far as beauty goes, a very favourable 
specimen of the Norman peasantry, but “ handsome is that handsome 
does ;” if she gives us good fowl, she possesses intrinsic merit. At all 
events, she is a great friend of mine; so I stop to have a chat, or, at 
least, to imagine we have one, for as I, alas! don’t understand patois, 
or, I should rather say, the old Norman French in vogue three or four 
centuries back, and she can speak nothing else, we converse principally 
by signs—a course of proceeding that seems to produce immense 
enjoyment to the bystanders. She displays to me all her greatest 
treasures, especially the pre-eminently excellent turkey she has laid 
aside for me, at, I am afraid, an undoubtedly excellent price. Oh, 
Rose! is this to be the result of our friendship? When you told me, 
too, after most complex calculations in finger arithmetic (which latter, 
I may as well at once confess, I could not in the least follow), that it 
would not exceed sixteen francs, 

Alas! que voulez vous? Woman is notoriously faithless. Well, 
well, if good—our Guernsey fowl, I regret to say, are sometimes 
strong from packing—I shan’t grudge the money, and I think, 
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Madame, you have a shrewd suspicion of the fact, though I never told 
you so, but affected, on the contrary, to think sixteen francs quite 
“unheard-of extravagance.” Her geese are monstrosities of size and 
fat. They all come from France, and are, French fashion, only partially 
plucked. Some of the turkeys are island bred, some English; many 
weighing from sixteen to eighteen Guernsey pounds, ready for the table.* 

But we pass on at last, leaving our friend Rose fishing up from 
her capacious pockets copper doubles by the handful for change 
(silver money being almost as scarce in Guernsey as in France), and 
cast anchor in front of the last stall in the arcade. Here, in a bower 
of holly and ivy, and with an immense heap of mistletoe at her feet, 
sits another friend of mine, an enthroned—must I say, slipshod ?— 
sovereign over a realm of vegetables. Alas! truth compels me, 
however contre coeur, to confess that Madame’s chaussure is not 
irreproachable, and that her toilet arrangements generally are more 
suggestive of the Emerald Isle than of Guernsey. After a little 
chat, this time in English, on Christmas topics, she presents me with 
one of the first camellias of the season, and a very perfect white one 
it is—a delicate compliment to my spotless innocence which I much 
appreciate. The Camellia Japonica, in its really perfect form, is 
undoubtedly a Guernsey specialty. Nowhere does it grow to such 
perfection or in such luxuriance ; and we may with truth say it ceases 
to be a shrub, and attains the proportions of a tree. At Christmas 
the blossoms are as yet sparsely scattered, but they are, perhaps, the 
more valued from their comparative rarity. In February and March 
they attain their richest profusion, and hundreds—I might say 
thousands—find their way then to the London market, at very 
remunerative prices to the senders. We see a few camellias still 
to-day, but the best have been caught up early in the morning, and 
the white one I have received as a gage d’amitié is the only perfect 
one to be seen, which is, of course, gratifying to my vanity. Equally, 
of course, I thank the kind donor; then to household wants recurring, 
ask for some salsafy. 

And here I may note one charming characteristic of the Guernsey 
saleswomen. They never cheat. Never once have they foisted a bad 
thing on me for a good one, and I cannot, I am afraid, flatter myself 
that this is a special tribute of affection to myself personally—though 
my conscience tells me I am a person of infinite merit—for I have 
never heard of their cheating any of my acquaintances. As an exem- 
plification of this rule, Madame remarks, “I have no salsafy worth 
your buying, sir. Mrs. So-and-So’s is much better to-day than mine,” 
and she sends me over to a rival queen at some little distance. 

Oh, simple, honest, unsuspicious Guernsey folk! why does not all 
human kind resemble you in thinking, as an old indigene once said to 

* The Guernsey pound has eighteen ounces. 
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me, that it would be trop villain to cheat! Often, when wandering 
on herborizing rambles through the island, have I wondered at the 
simple trustfulness of the natives, in offering to lend a complete 
stranger anything they thought he wanted. But recollections of 
Cobo and Vayon Bays, and their botanical treasures ; of the Lagurus 
ovatus scattered so profusely along the sandy beach ; of the graceful 
Cynodon dactylon, and the minute Knappia agrostidea, so rare, 
except in Anglesea, are carrying me away, in spirit at least, from my 
market. Quick, quick, revenons a nos moutons, in more senses than 
the ordinary one. Flowers may be charming to contemplate—still 
eating is unfortunately a necessity of one’s nature, at least in my 
family—so a stern sense of duty sends me to the meat market. 

With the devoted spirit of a Paterfamilias, who constantly offers 
himself nobly up as a martyr for his family’s sake, I again plunge 
boldly into the midst of the cabbages, cross the open square, navigate 
my way skilfully in and out of the vegetable heaps, and passing under 
an archway gaily decorated with an apex of showy berried-mistletoe, 
find myself in the building, sacred to all the island butchers. Woe 
to the unlucky wight who forgets to order his dinner before three P.M. 
—for the iron entrance-gates are then relentlessly shut, and no meat 
can be got, whatever may be the necessity, till next day. On Saturdays 
only a reprieve is granted, and you may market, my dear friend, if 
you are so inclined, up to ten at night. 

The meat market, a miniature town of covered streets, is kept 
scrupulously clean. ach victualler pays a certain rent to the States, 
and so much a head on every beast brought in for sale. Meat is, 
therefore, high in price ; but Channel Island beef, at least, is unrivalled 
for juiciness and flavour. Once in the current of the thickly-packed 
throng of butchers’ boys with baskets, peasants in the eternal black, 
tourists with glass in eye, modistes from High Street, soldiers, sailors, 
clerics, scientific notabilities, we are irresistibly drifted along, and 
finally stranded in the fish market, a long, lofty, skylighted hall under 
the same roof. 

Here, on the marble-topped tables that run along the walls, lie the 
many rarities provided by capricious old Ocean, when in a good temper, 
for his long-suffering Islanders. 

Here, too, the well-balanced mind of the epicure can hope to ex- 
perimentalise on many varieties of the finny tribe new to a purely 
English eye. It is too early yet in the winter for the ormer to have 
made his appearance. The eyes of our chef de cuisine will not be 
gladdened by the sight of that rich, gelatinous shellfish until about 
March. As we pass from counter to counter we cannot but think, 
how horribly backward this so-called “inventive age” is in culinary 
novelties. Plunged in a reverie of rosy-coloured visions as to what 
might be accomplished were a man of genius to arise, I absently 
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wander on, till suddenly rudely wakened by the fact that I feel myself 
being turned into a pincushion, and looking down, find myself in the 
very middle of the holly depét at the bottom of the fish-market, and 
life in poultices for the extraction of the thorns promises to the pro- 
gramme for to-morrow. Now to-morrow will be Sunday; can it be 
intended to be my mission to inaugurate an entirely new festive 
costume for the occasion in the shape of a complete poultice suit ? 
Ah! flesh is weak. I don’t feel equal to the task. I fear disagree- 
ably caustic remarks—like a coward. I turn and flee down the 
friendly steps into Fountain Street, find myself under the ancient 
walls of the town church, and, emerging from their quiet shadow, 
suddenly pass into the noisy traffic and dazzling sunshine of the quay. 
In front of me, mistletoe is being unshipped by the cartfull, holly- 
branches strew the ground, and a radiant halo of Christmas gladness 
seems to float over the whole scene. As I stand watching the happy 
faces, a handsome young gamin in sabots and red cap shuffles shyly closer 
and. closer, and, at last, colouring up becomingly, drops hesitatingly 
out, hardly over his breath, “ Could you give me a Christmas-box, 
sir?” Poor little fellow! I had remarked him a few moments before, 
gazing, with longing eyes, into a most uninviting-looking pastry- 
eook’s window. Of course I make him happy by giving him a like- 
ness of bis sovereign; and overjoyed and delighted he gives me a 
large supply of pleasant child’s chatter on the island in general, and 
his poor little crippled brother in particular, and thus beguiles the 
way as we together toil up the steep zigzag path from the harbour to 
Fort George. 

Fainter and fainter still grow the sounds of life and laughter from 
the busy quay; step by step we remove ourselves further and further 
from the noisy haunts of men, till we are left alone with the silent 
grandeur of Nature. Above, around, below, the ancient granite cliff 
on which we stand, not a sound breaks the perfect stillness of the 
panorama of beauty she has stretched around us, glittering in the 
bright December sun. At our feet the precipitous rocks in their 
gorgeous lichen robes descend in every picturesque shape to the edge 
of the heartless bright blue sea, that lovely cruel janitress that girds 
our granite speck of land relentlessly on every side. To our left, 
St. Peter Port rises tier above tier from the water, and from the 
vantage-ground of her semicircular hills proudly surveys in dignified 
stateliness her island dependencies—Herm and Jethou—crouching 
vassal-like at her feet. Beyond the “silent highway,” flecked with 
its white crest of foam, through which the white-sailed fishing-boats 
steal noiselessly, abruptly rises, opposite us, the grand and wondrous 
tableland at Sark, her three-mile-long rock walls of granite, towering 
three hundred feet above sea level; and, as a contrast to their rugged 
nakedness, further to the right, fair Jersey coquettishly half reveals, 
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half conceals, her charms through an azure veil of mist ; while, farther 
still, a faint blue line marks the whereabouts of the “sunny land of 
France.” 

Truly it is a wondrous scene, this fair picture, its exquisite colours 
ever changing at the will of its Almighty artist. Slowly we skirt 
along towards Fermain Lay, while memories of the past come trooping 
up. ‘To others, too, besides ourselves, that distant horizon is fraught 
with many happy memories. As we turn round Fermain Bay we 
come upon the author of the “ Travailleurs de la Mer” in his favourite 
seat, gazing in dreamy reverie upon his native shores. Let us not 
disturb him—in thought no longer an exile; rather steal noiselessly 
away, mentally wishing him many happy Christmases, and that he 
may long continue to brighten the lives of the poor destitute children, 
to whom he gives his annual Christmas féte. 

Yes, we steal noiselessly away, and reach home proud and elated 
at our successful marketing. We feel to have accomplished hitherto 
unheard-of feats of paternal care and housekeeping forethought. I 
am not a proud man, but if I ever felt proud it was now. I had 
done my duty; got up early; provided for my family’s wants. So I 
went to meet the wife of my bosom with a perfect confidence that 
for once, at least, I had satisfactorily accomplished all commissions. 

“ Well, Sigismund, what meat did you order?” said my wife, as 
I met her in the hall. I felt a little staggered. “Meat?” I faltered. 
A horrid sowpgon rushed coldly through me that I had ordered none. 

“Yes, what meat? You know I told you we had nothing in the 
house for to-morrow’s dinner. It isn’t possible that you forgot that!” 

“T have brought you,” I meekly replied, endeavouring skilfully 
to change the subject, “a beautiful camellia, and—some salsafy !” 

“Tam afraid we would hardly find flowers good eating,” said my 
wife, drily, “and you know I hate salsafy. Why haven't they sent 
home the meat ?” 

“T'll go and see,” I said eagerly, a sudden hope flashing through 
my mind that I would be still in time to order some. 

“ Té is past three,” said my wife calmly, “and the market is shut 
during Christmas week.” 

Imagine my feelings, and the howls of my children, if you can; 
but I greatly doubt any imagination, however vivid, successfully pic- 
turing the blank despair. Could the Rose turkey feed us all for a week ? 

“ Mr. Mordaunt’s boy has called to know if there are any orders, sir,” 
said our footman’s voice at my elbow. Now Mr. Mordaunt is our butcher. 

People say joy kills. It didn’t kill me then, so I doubt the fact: as 
if any one ever felt joy, it was I at that moment. I have never gone 
marketing since, nor got up early—for there is nothing so bad for the 
memory. 














The Lame Landlord's Siory. 


“T’vz known a heap o’ engine-drivers with wooden legs, so cheer up, 
old man, and we'll have many a run up and down the line together, 
after yer strong and well again.” 

This was old Joe Mason’s kind way o’ tellin’ me that I wasn’t a 
useless bit o’ furniture now I'd lost a limb; but, though I smiled and 
said yes, it was more to please him than because I thought what he 
said was true. It stood to reason that I couldn’t hope to drive, nor 
even stoke, engines any more, and it really seemed then as if I'd 
nothing but the workhouse or a street-crossing before me. Let alone 
the getting up and down, I knew well enough that for turning off the 
steam quick, or for moving backwards and forwards from the tender, 
or for keeping a sharp look-out ahead, a poor cripple’d have no 
chance with plenty of smart two-legged young fellows, ready and 
willing for the work. This was what made me sad and down, far 
more than the pain, and as I lay there helpless and weak, I used often 
to close my eyes to keep the tears back, or had a quiet cry to myself, 
when they thought I was asleep. 

Anne and me had had rather an angry parting the night it happened, 
for I was fiery and a bit jealous, and she was fond of innocent fun and 
honest admiration, as every dashing, handsome young lass ought to 
be, and I couldn’t get her to say either that she liked me, or that she 
wouldn’t walk or chaff with my mate Dick any more. It seems 
strange to look back now, and see how what seemed to be my ruin 
turned out to be my best bit o’ luck; and how this old wooden stump 
has carried me into more comfortable places than my own flesh-and- 
blood foot ever did. First, Anne sent word that she’d love me better, 
without legs or arms, than any one else, be they ever so good-looking 
and strong; and then, when I sent my little message of love and 
thankfulness back, she only asked if I was true to what I'd said the 
day we walked from the station, for if so, she’d say something she 
wanted to tell me then, but put off for teasing’s sake ; and that’s how 
our marriage came about. Directly I could hobble on my crutches to 
church, she became my wife, and there was as many people at our 
wedding, and as much kindness, as if we'd been dukes. The squire 
himself gave her away, and promised me the very house you're in now, 
stocking it, and saying a kind word for me with all the gentry near. 
You perhaps wouldn't think, to see Anne now, that she was the 
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prettiest girl round the country-side; but people call my youngest 
lass there good-looking, and though she’s good as gold, she ain’t fit to 
hold a candle to her mother as she was on the day I married her. A 
plump, tight little figure, bright blue eyes, fair hair, which wouldn’t 
come straight, but crumpled up in short, natural curls over her broad 
white forehead, just as the ladies have theirs fixed for them now; a 
complexion like roses set in milk, and a dimple, asking to be kissed, 
whenever she spoke or laughed—that’s what Anne was when she took 
a poor cripple for better or worse, and promised to be true to him till 
death. Yes, it all came from this wooden leg; every bit of happiness 
Ive had—and my life’s been a peaceful and a happy one, thank God 
—sprang out of the strange misfortune I’m going to tell you about. 
It was just dusk, and I was sitting by the side of the line, where 
the embankment suddenly runs up some four feet or so, and thinking to 
myself that Anne didn’t care for me—that life was very dull and dreary, 
and that I shouldn’t mind much if I were lying in the churchyard I 
could just see between the trees to the right—when I heard a queer 
scream, and felt some one’s hot breath on my neck behind. It was so 
sudden, that I’'d only just time to give a half turn round, when I felt 
a stiff push, and rolled down the incline as the train rushed up: 
‘‘ Murdering angels, and mocking me, poisonous dog!” seemed to be 
shrieked out, as I fell over and over; and then I saw, as I thought, 
the squire himself shaking his fist and jibing at me as I fell under 
the terrible wheels. It’s wonderful how clearly the figure appeared 
to stand out, even as I tried to clutch the tufts of grass and weeds to 
save myself; and how distinctly I saw my danger. A fierce disgust 
at the thankless, graceless way in which I’d been murmuring at my 
lot; a prayer for help; a promise to be grateful in the future for 
God’s blessings of health and safety; speculations as to if it really 
was the squire, and, if so, why that kind, proud gentleman did this 
cruel thing, were all mixed up with the oddest and most trivial obser- 
vations on his dress and look. The brightness of his yellow metai 
buttons, the lappels of his claret body-coat, his gaiters and kerseymeres, 
even a slight red stain over one of the flapped pockets of his long old- 
fashioned buff waistcoat, were all burnt into my memory, as it were, in 
the momentary struggle I made against my fate. Yes, the figure 
I seemed to see stood on the edge of the embankment after he’d pushed 
me down it, and clapped its hands as if he were at the play, until it 
was joined, as I thought, by another man. This was what I gasped 
out directly I came to myself in the infirmary ward, and though I was 
too weak to argue, I could see well enough that they thought me 
wandering in my mind. Then came other strange fancies, where 
Anne seemed to push me down, while my mate, Dick, drove the train 
over me; and Joe Mason clapped his hands. Then that little red 
stain on the squire’s waistcoat was my heart, which had been taken 
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out and stuck there ; and mixed up with it all was the horrid sense of 
falling, and I'd half wake up to sense by clutching and clawing at the 
bedclothes, or tearing at my hair, with a wild cry, to save myself. 
After this I don’t remember much except an aching sense of pain, and 
a weary longing for rest; and when, after many weeks, I came to 
‘ myself, everything seemed so strange and odd like, that I wasn’t sure 
which of my fancies had been real. Id only one leg now, and my 
arm was worse than useless; my trade as engine-driver was gone, and 
the parson and doctors avoided the subject of how my accident hap- 
pened with a sort of tenderness, as if they were humouring a child. 
This puzzled me more than anything else, but I couldn’t trouble to 
think it out, and lay quite still, until one day-I heard them talking 
about “a recurrence of the suicidal tendency,” and listened quietly 
until I knew they thought me mad. I waited until Mr. Firth—that 
was the parson’s name—was with me alone, and then I asked a few 
questions about the squire: Had he inquired after me? was he at 
home, and well? did he seem as usual? and had he shown himself 
angry with, or sorry for me? And to all my questions I could only 
get one sort of reply—that the squire was just as he always was, 
but that Lady Caroline, his wife, and his foreign servant, Diego, had 
been wonderfully kind and thoughtful, giving strict orders that I was 
to have everything from the Hall, and that no expense was to be 
spared. A great surgeon had been sent for from London, and when 
it was thought I should die, Lady Caroline herself sat up to hear, 
hour by hour, how I was, and what chance the doctor thought I had 
of rallying. “If you'd been her ladyship’s own son,” said Mr. Firth, 
“she couldn’t have displayed greater anxiety; and as for poor Anne, 
she’s been broken-hearted at having parted from you coldly, and as 
she says, driving you to——.” He stopped here, as if to spare my 
feelings, and I couldn’t stand it any longer, but told him what I 
thought was the whole truth, first frightening him into the belief that 
T'd lost my senses again, but gradually, I could see, convincing him 
that what I said was what I believed had actually occurred. Shading 
his eyes with his hand, he said, “‘ What you've told me is so startling, 
that I should like to think it over alone before I give any opinion 
upon it ;” and then he left me, and I lay helplessly thinking again, 
until Anne, bless her, came in, and she was so full of Lady Caroline’s 
goodness, and the squire’s promise to set us up in an inn, that I 
hadn’t the heart to tell her how I thought my misfortune had come 
about ; for what with weakness and pain, mind you, and the strange 
mad fancies I'd had since I lay there, I began to be puzzled as to 
whether I hadn't been deluded after all; and though I was quite 
certain I'd been pushed down, the wild improbability of the squire 
doing it, set me pondering if it weren’t some one else I’d heard shout- 


ing, and seen mocking me. The next time I saw Mr. Firth, he 
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treated me with a respect I’d never noticed before. Always kind and 
pleasant, there was a touch of friendly sympathy in his manner now, 
that made me like him more than ever; and yet somehow we each 
understood that the story I’d told him was never to be mentioned 
between us. The doctors, and Anne, and everybody, always spoke of _ 
my “accident” until I began to think of it in the same way myself, 
and it was only at odd times, when I was bit low like about my future, 
and when I doubted all the promises being kept, that my thoughts 
went back to the squire, and the wild shrieks I'd heard after I was 
tumbled under the engine’s wheels. 

The very first day I hobbled to the door on my crutches, with Anne 
on one side with a wheel-chair for me directly I felt tired, we met Mr. 
Firth and her ladyship on the other, just as if they'd arranged to come 
our way on purpose; and soon afterwards we saw the squire on horse- 
back, and I turned sick and faintlike the instant I clapped eyes on his 
claret body-coat and the flapped long buff waistcoat he always wore. I 
shall never forget my feelings when he rode up, and, in a kind but cold 
and distant way, said to my lady: “Is this the poor fellow you've told 
me about, and to whom we're to let the Blaxton Arms? Well, my man, 
get hale and strong again as quickly as you can; don’t excite yourself, 
and listen to pretty Anne there, and I’ve no doubt you'll make a better 
landlord than old Job ever did, who’s drunk himself to death since your 
mishap.” Then, turning to my lady: “I shall ride over to Chorley, 
and ask Sir Rupert to come up to dinner after the magistrates’ meeting's 
over, my dear, so don’t expect me back before six ;” and so, after throw- 
ing Anne a sovereign, as her ladyship’s pet, and with a wave of his 
hand to me, he cantered off as unconcernedly as if he’d never seen me 
before. It made me bitterly angry, as well as sick at heart. The 
notion that he’d done it came back stronger than ever, and I see him 
there, well dressed and prosperous, going to sit in judgment on poor 
fellows who'd, perhaps, snared a rabbit, or picked a stray turnip 
from a field; when all the time, if I was right, he’d been guilty of 
what was as bad as murder ; to hear him talking his proud talk, and 
telling me to make haste and get well; and to feel that he was laugh- 
ing at the mischief he’d wrought so wantonly, was terribly hard to 
bear. If he'd only been shamefaced, or looked personally sorry—if 
he'd avoided my eye, or shown signs of wishing himself away—I could 
have forgiven him ; but his heartless way of treating my misfortune as 
if it were one sent by Providence, and for which he was sorry, just as 
he'd be sorry if a neighbour’s house caught fire or a tenant’s child fell 
ill, just maddened me. “T’ll have law for this, I said to myself. There 
are clever men in London, I’ve heard, who take up poor men’s causes 
for nothing, and who make their oppressors pay for all. We'll see 
whether Squire Blaxton, for all he’s an old soldier, and been honoured 
by the Queen for bravery in battle, and in consideration of the many 
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wounds he’s received—we'll see whether he’s to half kill a poor engine- 
man, and then put it off in the careless way he does.” Then I reasoned 
to myself: “ Am I really insane ? Is it likely the squire would do what 
I think ?” and a hard, blank feeling that the world was all against me, 
_ and that my senses were going, came over me like a hot film. Anne 
offered me the chair now, but I never heard her; and when she 
repeated her question, I just closed my eyes, and swore a great oath 
between my teeth that I would revenge myself somehow on my bitter 
fate. Just after this I caught Mr. Firth’s eye, and saw that Lady 
Caroline was weeping. I can’t explain how it was my heart softened 
so to her, or how I came to melt to her gentle words in the way I did. 
I know she told me she had a grievous trouble to bear, of which my 
misfortune was a part—a trouble she could confide to no one but God, 
and which could never be turned away or lessened while she lived. 
She asked me, too, to pray for her and pity her; and, in a humble and 
gentle way, which made the tears run down my cheeks as if I were a 
baby, said I was to be her friend, and help to save her from worse 
sorrows still. Would I do all in my power to protect her, and all 
belonging to her, from shame and suffering? Would I, for her sake, 
try to get strong, and not think of my accident any more, or give way 
to the fever she saw was on me now? Why, of course I would; and 
Td promised and pledged myself not to do the very things I'd just 
resolved upon, and all within half an hour of the squire riding by. 

Six months after this Anne and me were married. The house you're 
sitting in was stocked, and the rent made easy for us, and we’ve never 
looked behind us since. I’m not sure a wooden leg ain’t an advantage 
in a house like this. You see every one’s been so precious kind. 
There’s never been an improvement in false limbs that I haven’t had 
the advantage of at once. One gentleman or another has said: “Oh, 
Mike, Dr. Wright has written, and there’s a new sort of leg coming 
down from London which does everything but feel or stumble ;’ and 
then the neighbours have stepped in to see it, and they called my old 
wooden limb “the club,” on account of the pleasant meetings it gave 
rise to. I’ve made a cupboard of this one, you see, and always keep a 
stock of sweetmeats in it for the children, as well as my pipe and 
tobacco. Ah! you may depend on it there are worse things than a 
false leg, when a man finds such friends as I’ve found through life ! 

Well, sir, to go back, the squire used to look us up now and then, 
and was always kind, but cold and stately-like; for he got a great 
character for pride and haughtiness as the years rolled on. I ought 
to have told you that, when my misfortune happened, the squire and 
Lady Caroline had only just settled in our neighbourhood, the Hall 
having come to them through the sudden death of a distant relative. 
He had a great, reputation as a soldier, and was known to suffer much 
from the effect of the wounds received in battle. They were very 
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popular in the county, for the squire was an agreeable companion, a 
good horseman, and a firm upholder of Church and State. His mili- 
tary reputation, too, and superior knowledge of the world, made him a 
man of mark among the country gentlemen ; and it wasn’t long before 
they looked up to him as their natural leader in all public matters 
affecting their interests or those of the county. He’d brought with 
him from foreign parts a big Spanish fellow, who acted as half secre- 
tary, half valet, and was both hated and feared by the other servants 
as well as by the villagers—a dark, hangdog-looking fellow, with 
cunning, sparkling eyes, high cheekbones, and thin lips, on which 
a treacherous smile was always hovering. Diego, for that was his 
name, seemed to care little for either averted looks or personal avoid- 
ance, but to go on serving the squire and her ladyship contentedly, 
and, unless his looks belied him, returned the hatred he inspired 
elsewhere with interest. This fellow, whom you'll perhaps remember 
I thought I saw with the squire on the night of my misfortune, used 
to come and chat with me about my “accident,” and ask me how I 
felt when the train went over me, whether the surgeon’s knife made me 
quail, whether I suffered still; and all in a contemptuous, sneering 
way that made me hate him. “Suddenly slipped down,” he would 
repeat slowly, as if it were too choice a subject to part from hastily— 
“suddenly slipped down the embankment, you say, Mike, and on to 
the line, and then the train came up, and then——ah! poor fellow! 
—ah! my poor Michael! it must have been what you call a fit: be 
careful, my dear, be careful, or it will come on again, and we shall lose 
our Michael. Do not smoke too much, nor drink; no!” All this 
with so many smiles and writhings, and such sharp, searching glances 
from the dark eyes, that I sometimes felt he was mocking me, and 
that he knew more than I thought. One night, after he’d been 
baiting me in this way, he set upon one of the young gamekeepers 
from the park, and nearly drove him mad by the sneers and doubts he 
hinted about the girl the young fellow was engaged to. They got to 
high words, and it was remembered afterwards that, as Diego left the 
room, young Marsh, the keeper, said something about being even with 
him in the morning, which was taken to mean that the squire should 
hear of it. Every one would have been glad to see Diego humbled ; and 
when Marsh bade his friends good-night, and mounted his pony half 
an hour later, all present had helped to inflame his wrath by dwelling 
upon the unprovoked and unrestrained insolence of the Spaniard’s 
attack. 

A few hours later Diego was found lying quite dead within a stone's 
throw of the Hall. He had been shot through the heart as he was in 
the act of opening a private gate leading to his room, which was near 
the private apartments of the squire. Murder had been committed, 
and suspicion at once fell upon young Marsh. His gun was proved to 
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have been recently fired; his quarrel with the dead man, and his un- 
concealed hostility when they last met, were all remembered ; and, on 
being brought before the squire and his brother magistrates, he was 
fully committed for trial, with a strong feeling from all present as to 
his guilt. The squire took the deepest interest in the case, and had a 
London lawyer down to consult with poor Marsh’s advisers, in the 
hope of helping him; while poor Lady Caroline seemed heartbroken 
at the stigma of crime and disgrace which had fallen on a young 
fellow born and bred upon the estate. So deep was this feeling, that 
the poor lady fell ill, after telegraphing for a great doctor from 
London, who came down with two assistants, who remained at the 
Hall after he left. Then came news that the squire’s health had given 
way too, that Diego had been with him night and day, that they were 
always shut up together for two or three days a week, when the squire 
was suffering from his wounds, and that now the latter took his loss 
so much to heart that he kept his room, and saw nobody but the two 
gentlemen the London doctor had left behind. Meanwhile, the whole 
village was in the deepest distress, for Marsh had been known to all of 
us since he was a baby, and was as peaceful and good-natured as the 
dead Diego had been quarrelsome and malicious ; and though he con- 
tinued to protest his innocence, all of us, except my Anne and the girl 
Ellen he was to have married, felt that appearances were against him, 
and that he would suffer. As for poor Ellen and my wife, they were 
just furious in their disbelief. It had been a settled thing between 
Anne and me that the cause of my losing my limb should never be 
mentioned between us, and we'd kept to this during the whole of the 
long and happy years we'd been together. The neighbours and friends 
knew this, and though I often joked about my false leg, chaffed those 
who had corns, and cracked a jest with the village shoemaker about 
my bad custom, the accident itself was never named. I knew well 
enough they thought I’d been deranged through jealousy, and that I 
was all right now, and I never cared to either talk it out or think of 
it much myself. It seemed to me just a mystery, which I'd better 
not try to fathom, and, while I knew well enough I owed everything 
in life to my mishap, I didn’t care to dwell upon it even when alone, 
or to ask how far my original fancy had been correct. Now, mind 
you, all this was changed, and, after some hints which set me shudder- 
ing, Anne said boldly out one night when we were by ourselves : 

“Have you never thought that Diego may have been shot in 
the same way as you were pushed down the embankment twenty 
years ago ¢” 

Our eyes met, and I saw that what I'd long dismissed as unprofit- 
able fancies, she'd taken to heart, and firmly believed to be true. 
Lady Caroline’s deep sorrow then, and her illness now; the peculiar 
way in which I’d been taken up by the Hall, and my interests looked 
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after ; the strange doctor from London and the squire’s retirement ; 
Diego’s mysterious hold on them, his sneering insolence to me, and 
poor Marsh’s earnest protestations of innocence—all came before me in 
a sort of confused way ; and when Anne whispered: “I believe the 
squire shot him, that he did push you under the train, and that he's 
been mad for years!” I seemed to have been guilty of murder, and to 
face an awful truth I’d bottled up and suppressed without thinking it 
was wrong. It all came out soon afterwards. Poor Lady Caroline’s illness 
turned to brain-fever, and she died raving; the squire went melan- 
choly mad, and is in a private asylum now; Marsh and Ellen married 
directly he was set free, and are doing well in New Zealand; and 
Anne and me kept our own counsel as far as we could. The wounds for 
which the squire had been promoted and honoured affected his head in 
a most curious way. On alternate days he was depressed and excited, 
and on some of the worst of the last days he was dangerously mad. 
He never remembered what had happened to him on his coming to his 
ordinary melancholy self again ; and it was the object of Lady Caroline’s 
life, who loved him dearly, to keep the dreadful secret from him as from 
the world. Diego was his keeper, and presumed on his knowledge. 
He was hated by the squire, who shot him in a paroxysm of frenzy, 
just as he had shoved me under the engine long before. For years he 
had been kept shut up and secluded from every one but Lady Caroline 
and Diego on what were known to be his bad days, and these could be 
calculated on with such certainty that engagements could be made and 
invitations given or received for weeks beforehand. When the last 
sad catastrophe happened, poor Lady Caroline gave way under the 
anxieties which had been crushing her for years; the squire was told 
in his sane moments of what he’d been guilty, and how he'd been 
watched, and the result was permanent lunacy. I’ve had this from 
the London doctors’ servants who stayed here, and it may be that 
learned people will say it’s against nature, but I promised to give 
you the history of this patent self-acting cupboard-leg on New-Year's 
Night, and I could not do so without telling you of the sad side to my 
present happiness, or without speaking tenderly of Lady Caroline and 
the poor squire. 











Sires and Sire Brigades. 
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TuerE are about fourteen hundred fires every year in our busy over- 
grown London—fires that never fail to excite that peculiar fervour 
which levels all distinctions of rank, and prompts prince and duke to 
handle the engines and buckets as actively as firemen. So remarkable 
are the averages in these matters, that persons who know nothing of the 
law of probability or continuity would be greatly puzzled how to explain 
them. Carelessness is so disorderly a thing that there seems to be an 
anomaly in expecting any order to pervade it. But there 7s order, never- 
theless ; the maintenance of a particular course so long as no new cause 
comes in to disturb it. Captain Shaw, the energetic chief of the Fire 
Brigade, could make some very close guesses concerning the story of 
London Fires for the future months of 1867. The total number of 
such fires ; the ratio between house-burnings and mere soot-burnings in 
chimneys ; the ratio between the insured and uninsured property endan- 
gered; the ratio between the houses wholly and those partially con- 
sumed ; the share of calamities that occur in the day, and those in the 
night; the kind of stores that will fall a prey: all these matters can 
be foreknown to a very remarkable degree. Even such odd entries 
as “Cat upset linen-horse,” “ Poker left in fire,” “ Cat ignited lucifers,” 
“ Pipe-lights thrown down carelessly,” “ Reading in bed,” “Sun set fire 
to fuzees,” “ Cinders laid by hot,” “ Bottle of whiskey burst,” “ Thawing 
water-pipes,” “Sealing a letter,” ‘‘ Frying fish,” ‘“‘ Hunting bugs ”— 
are found to have their own relative degrees of probability as causes 
of fire. It is this very probability, this expectancy that next year 
will be about equal to the last in the amount and kind of disaster, 
that enables the fire insurance companies to operate; they would not 
know what premiums to charge unless they could, in some degree, 
predict the future from the past. 

How to build a fireproof house is a problem which has engaged 
much attention; but it is only in part solved even now. About 
seventy years ago a committee of eminent architects came to a con- 
clusion that good party-walls are the best of all means for preventing 
the spread of fire from house to house. The late Sir Samuel Bentham 
was one of the first to advocate the maintenance of a tank of water on 
the top of a building, connected with pipes laid all over the premises, 
with provision at various points for the attachment of hose and branch 
pipes. In the case of a fire breaking out in such a building, the 
pressure in the tank would furnish an immediate jet of water in any 
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endangered spot. This plan is very much adopted in theatres, hotels, 
factories, and other large buildings. What is called fire-proof con- 
struction is disapproved by many engineers on the following ground: 
An iron and brick structure is too frequently a mere box for enclosing 
the fire; it may prevent extension to adjacent premises, but the iron- 
doored and brick-sided passages serve as so many channels through 
which air rushes to feed the flames—especially if the doors are not 
kept closed at the right time. The great fire in Tooley Street is 
believed to have been made additionally disastrous from this cause. 

Special applications of water at a fire depend on the use of con- 
densed air or of some chemical compound. Such was Captain Manby’s 
portable apparatus, to be carried about in a hand-cart. It contained 
a vessel of condensed air; and this air, on the turning of a stop-cack, 
expelled a body of water with great violence, forcing it to a considerable 
height. As to chemical mixtures, many of them are known to exert 
a singular effect in the extinction of flames. Early in the last century 
M. Fuches invented balls of chemical mixtures, which, when thrown 
into a fire, burst with violence, and quenched the flames. Other 
balls, containing alum and sal-ammoniac, were tested by Dr. Godfrey 
in a building constructed for the purpose at Marylebone; he burst 
the balls with gunpowder, and the scattered chemicals extinguished 
the fire with remarkable celerity. A composition of sulphates of iron 
and alumina, oxide of iron, and clay, has been used in a similar way. 
Sometimes salt or pearlash has been mixed with the water in fire engines. 
At one time Phillips’s Fire Annihilator occupied much public talk, 
consequent on the extinction of flames artificially produced in wooden 
buildings filled with combustible substances. There was a mixture of 
sugar, chloride of potash, and one or two other ingredients, contained 
in a perforated cylinder ; this was in a second perforated cylinder, this 
in an air-tight cylinder, and outside all was an iron case. The action 
of a small stream of water generated gas from the chemicals ; and this 
gas, rushing out of the apparatus with great force, tended to extinguish 
flames. The experiment was very successful with flames purposely 
kindled, but there was generally some hitch in the application to real 
fires ; and when, on one occasion, the Fire Annihilator factory took fire, 
and the ordinary fire engines were summoned to do that which the an- 
nihilators themselves could not accomplish, the scheme fell under the 
ban of the most discouraging of all opponents—ridicule. The French 
invention, called L’Extincteur, is a novel agency for extinguishing 
fires. The apparatus is something like the fontaines carried about the 
streets of Paris by the vendors of liquorice-water ; it contains an acid 
and an alkali dissolved in water, and discharges both gas and liquid 
when applied to burning materials. Mr. Macgregor, during his 
“Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe,” saw this apparatus used in 
France. 
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The ordinary fire engines, however, have for two centuries been the 
chief agencies for extinguishing fires. They were invented by Hautsch 
of Nuremberg. The first one made was a sort of horizontal pump, 
which expelled water with some force from a tank by the manual 
efforts of twenty-eight men. The French then introduced machines 
under the name of pompes portatives ; and it was in France that was 
first adopted the air-chamber to equalise the flow of water during the 
unequal action of the pump, as well as the hose or flexible leathern 
pipes. arly in the last century fire engines were introduced into 
England ; and the successive inventions of numerous ingenious men 
have brought the machine to a high state of perfection. A steam fire 
engine was first constructed by Mr. Braithwaite thirty-seven years ago, 
and these powerful machines are now in great favour. 

The commercial arrangements for extinguishing fires, so to speak, 
have been about as singular as can be imagined—anomalous to a very 
high degree, like many other institutions in a country which knows 
little of centralised government. For many generations the metro- 
polis was dependent on bodies which acknowledged no obligation 
whatever to extinguish fires in burning buildings. The parish engines 
have ever been a very minor affair. They were first established in 
1774, when an act required every parish in the metropolis to keep 
one large and one small fire engine, a leathern pipe, and some fire 
ladders ; all of which were worked in a very clumsy way by the 
beadle and the charity boys—a way which George Cruikshank’s 
pencil has so humorously delineated. Not until 1833 did another act 
empower such of the metropolitan parishes as lay beyond the limits 
of the old bills of mortality to organise fire brigades on a new plan. 

For the most part, however, the Londoners have been indebted to 
the insurance offices for the means of extinguishing fires; and yet 
no one could say why the offices should be expected to render this 
duty. When those companies were established one after another, 
each provided a few engines; but without any compact to that effect 
with the public. The Hand in Hand, the Sun, the Union, the 
Westminster, the London, and the Royal Exchange, were established 
between 1699 and 1720, and other offices at various subsequent 
periods. The amount of property in England and Wales insured 
in these offices is stupendous: so far back as 1782 it amounted 
to 130,000,0007.; and in 1862 it exceeded 1,000,000,0007.—besides 
the insurances in Scotland and Ireland. Mr. Coode, in a paper pre- 
pared for the Home Office four years ago, gave grounds for believing 
that the actual value of the property in insured buildings cannot be far 
short of 3,000,000,000/. ; seeing that very little property is insured at 
its full value, and that householders seldom insure indestructible stock 
or merchandise. Mr. Newmarch, Secretary to the Globe Insurance 
Company, told a Parliamentary Committee in 1863 that within six 
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miles of Charing Cross there is consumable and insurable property to 
the value of 900,000,0007.—a sum so gigantic as to place in astriking 
light the wealth of the great metropolis. 

When the insurance system began in 1681, partly by the Corpora- 
tion of London and partly by individuals, a very simple charge was 
hit upon at random: a premium of sixpence in the pound for brick 
houses, and one shilling in the pound for timber houses—a most 
enormous tariff, as any one will see who effects insurances at the pre- 
sent day. When the regular insurance companies were established, 
lower and more systematic premiums were charged ; and each com- 
pany tried to limit the services of their own fire engines to the 
property insured in their own office. So matters continued down to 
the year 1825, when an improved system commenced. Three of the 
companies combined their engines and firemen into a brigade, to work 
according to fixed rules ; others joined by degrees ; until at length, in 
1833, all the companies of any account belonged to the union. The 
London Fire Brigade Establishment, as it was called, was organised 
by Mr. Braidwood—a clever and energetic man, who did not quit the 
force, but death struck him down nearly thirty years afterwards, 
during the great fire in Tooley Street. The establishment was 
governed by a committee, consisting of directors appointed by all the 
companies which joined the partnership. The building of new engines, 
the supply of all apparatus and equipments, the renting of engine 
houses and stations, the salaries and clothing of the officers and men 
—all were defrayed from a common fund, to which each company con- 
tributed in proper proportion. London was divided into a certain 
number of districts, provided with permanent stations, at which men 
were on the watch day and night, aided by a rapid system of signalling 
from one station to another. The brigade at its greatest strength 
numbered about forty-five engines and thrice as many men—a most 
inadequate force for the protection of a vast city, covering a hundred 
and twenty square miles! The efficiency of the corps, nevertheless, 
was so admirable, that nothing but praise came to it from any quarter; 
the only two faults were not attributable to the corps itself—deficiency 
in the number of men and of engines, and the anomalous position of 
the insurance companies towards the public. 

Still more anomalous has been the position borne by the Fire Escape 
Brigade towards the public. Not only is it without relations to the 
Government or the Corporation, but it is equally unconnected with 
the insurance companies. The construction of apparatus to aid in the 
rescue of persons from burning houses has exercised much ingenuity 
for nearly a century past; but all the contrivances have settled down 
into two kinds—ladders that join end to end telescopically, and a 
canvas sheath in connection with a long ladder. A Fire Escape Society, 
known as the Royal Society for the Protection of Life from Fire, was 
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established in 1836; after its re-organisation in 1843, it assumed a 
line of usefulness which it has never abandoned. Supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions, it maintains about ninety fire escapes in 
the metropolis, distributed into districts. The escapemen work in 
harmony with the police and the fire brigade ; and in the course of 
twenty-three years they have saved more than a thousand lives from 
burning or suffocation. We may, as a people, be deficient in cen- 
tralised organisation ; but it is no small praise that such a society, 
without regular or definite aid from Government, Parliament, county, 
corporation, parish, or any kind of endowment fund or invested estate, 
should have wrought so much good in this particular direction. A 
man need not insure unless he likes (barring any special agreement in a 
lease); a company need not maintain engines nor a society fire escapes 
except voluntarily ; and it is marvellous that matters should not have 
been worse than they are under so strange a want of system. 

There are considerations of some importance connected with the 
demand of water for the London fire engines. Whether we are ever to 
see the fruition of Mr. Bateman’s magnificent plan for supplying the 
metropolis with water from the river sources of Plinlimmon and 
Cader Idris, the future must tell ; but, as matters now stand, we are 
always on the verge of a deficiency. When a fire breaks out in 
London the water is turned on by a turncock; but it has very little 
pressure: it may spurt up to a height of three or four feet from the 
plug-hole, but much additional power is necessary to propel it to the 
top of lofty buildings. Hydrants or high-pressure water-plugs are 
known in the docks, but not in the streets of London. The insurance 
companies and the fire brigade are powerless in the matier; they can 
only accept what the water companies supply ; and these companies 
assert that the high-pressure system could not be introduced save by 
a thorough revolution of all the underground arrangements in the 
streets —already plagued enough by engineers. Mr. Easton, the 
constructor ‘of many important hydraulic works, has proposed the 
formation of a reservoir on Primrose Hill, to contain a million gallons 
of water, with pipes to the various public and national buildings in the 
neighbourhood of Whitehall and the palaces. This he afterwards 
developed into a bold scheme for spending 3,000,0002. sterling in 
the construction of a water system solely for the extinction of fires. 
There would be reservoirs on Primrose and Norwood Hills; large 
mains running from these through the principal streets; hydrants 
fixed in plentiful abundance in the mains; and flexible hose to 
screw to the hydrants at a moment’s notice. Few, if any, fire engines 
would be needed, seeing that the hydrants might be so near to- 
gether as to reach any house with a moderate length of pipe. The 
pressure obtained by the height of the two hills would give sufficient 
force to the jets from the hydrants. The system would be wholly 
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distinct from the ordinary domestic supply of water to the metropolis, 
and the expense might be defrayed by a special house-rate. 

The plans for fire extinction followed in the provinces and in 
foreign countries differ widely from the no-plan hitherto pursued in 
London. At Liverpool, under the provisions of an act passed more 
than twenty years ago, the fire brigade is managed by the corporation ; 
a rate of a farthing in the pound on the rateable property maintains 
the engines and the staff; the enginemen and the escapemen are 
picked police who receive additional pay for this additional service ; 
and there are many thousand hydrants in the streets, from each of 
which a jet of water issues with great force. In Manchester the 
system is worked by the watch committee; the engineers are artisans 
and small dealers, who hold themselves in readiness for service at a 
stipulated amount of pay, and who are instructed in their duties by a 
limited number of skilled firemen. Hardly any building in the town is 
more than fifty yards distant from the nearest hydrant; the expense 
is borne in shares by the corporation and the insurance companies. 
At Glasgow, similarly under corporate control, the many thousands of 
hydrants are supplied with water at so great a pressure (from the 
magnificent works at Loch Katrine) that a jet will reach the top of 
the highest houses, and fire engines are things but little needed ; the 
expense is borne partly by a house-rate, partly by a charge on the 
owners or occupiers of the dwellings in which fires occur. At Belfast 
the brigade (which furnished to the metropolis the present Superin- 
tendent, Captain Shaw) is intimately associated with the police of the 
city, and is not in any degree under the control of the insurance 
companies. 

In France there are small engines in great abundance, but no re- 
gular firemen; the sapewrs pompters, or sappers and miners, fulfil this 
duty in whatever part of France they may happen to be stationed ; 
and the organisation is wholly military. As the Paris houses are 
more effectively separated one from another by party-walls than those 
of London, large conflagrations are less frequent. In Germany there 
is a Nachtwachter in most of the principal towns, to give the first 
alarm of fire, and the police are empowered to demand the assistance 
of the inhabitants to work the engines belonging to the town. The 
American system is the best developed example of volunteer fire 
brigade corps, which we shall notice presently. 

It was not until recently that the public learned how little interest 
the insurance companies felt in the maintenance of a fire brigade, and 
how total was the absence of any other responsible authority. The 
companies find that, after a great fire, there is a rush of insurances 
from persons who have hitherto neglected this precautionary measure. 
There is really little reason, save on the score of humanity, why the 
companies should wish to quench flames as soon as they break out ; or 
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rather, the wish to save property from destruction is near about 
balanced by the expectation of new insurances. Annoying it cer- 
tainly must have been for the Sun and the Phenix and the other 
offices to see their engines employed in saving the property of persons 
too niggardly or too negligent to insure. For we must bear in mind 
that, when a fire bursts forth, the firemen do their best to save all; 
the inquiry whether the property is insured comes afterwards. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Newmarch’s estimate, there is property in the metro- 
polis representing 600,000,000/. (out of the 900,000,0007. already 
adverted to) which shares the chance of help from the fire brigade, 
without any contribution towards the maintenance of the brigade 
on the part of the owners of that property—in other words, they 
have not insured. 

It was under these circumstances that the insurance companies, as 
a body, addressed a letter in 1862 to the Home Secretary. They 
pointed out that the greatest city in the world was the only capital or 
large town, in Europe or America, utterly dependent on voluntary 
means for the extinction of fires, without either Government taxes or 
local rates to aid in that object. Estimating the property assessed to 
the county-rate within the metropolitan area at 14,000,000/. per 
annum, they stated that an additional halfpenny in the pound would 
go far towards the maintenance of a fire brigade adequate to the pro- 
tection of our widespreading London. They intimated plainly that 
they did not intend much longer to maintain their engines and fire- 
men ; that they were not bound to do so by any tie, either commercial 
or moral; that the metropolis requires a system which will expand, to 
meet the ever-growing mass of houses and consumable property ; that 
the companies would willingly transfer, on easy terms, all their fire 
engines to any well-organised public body, and would aid in every 
reasonable way the planning of a new system. A committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to investigate the whole matter ; 
and this committe recommended a course that would virtually coin- 
cide with the suggestions of the insurance companies. There ensued 
a tough battle both in and out of Parliament between the advocates of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and those of the Police Force, touch- 
ing the. controlling power—decided, as we shall presently see, in 
favour of the former. The general public are not fully aware of the 
wide difference between the area governed by the Board of Works 
and that governed by the Commissioners of Police; the one is 
about a hundred and twenty square miles, whereas the other is 
nearly seven hundred square miles—equivalent to a square measur- 
ing more than twenty-six miles on each side, and therefore extending 
far out into the open country. Many of the parishes in these outlying 
thinly-inhabited districts would object to bear the proportionate cost 
of a fire brigade ; and this objection has had something to do with 
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placing the new system under the Metropolitan Board of Works, whose 
territory is about equal to a square measuring eleven miles on each side. 

The year 1863 passed over without anything being done towards 
carrying out the recommendations of the committee ; the attention of 
Parliament and of the insurance companies being directed rather to- 
wards a reduction of the fire insurance duty than towards a re-organ- 
isation of the fire brigade. The same thing occurred in 1864; and it 
was not until 1865 that an act specially passed. By the provisions 
of this statute, the old order of things was to end with that year, to be 
/ succeeded by something better at the beginning of 1866. The area 
within which the new plan is to operate is co-extensive with that of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. The Board are empowered to 
provide and maintain an efficient force of firemen and engines; to 
equip the force with all necessary appointments ; to purchase land and 
buildings for fire-engine stations; to acquire, on equitable terms, all 
the brigade property of the insurance companies; to change the 
name of the brigade from the London Fire Engine Establishment 
to the Metropolitan Fire Brigade ; to pay all necessary salaries and 
compensations ; to lay down regulations for the working of the 
system; to purchase and work the fire escapes of the admirable 
society to which they have hitherto belonged, or to provide a new 
supply ; and to give something like police authority to their servants 
when engaged in extinguishing fires. The insurance companies are 
allowed to establish a Salvage Corps, to save property without attempt- 
ing to put out fires; and the brigademen work in harmony with this 
corps, under rules carefully considered and drawn up. The brigade, 
if occasion require, may use their engines beyond the limits of the 
Metropoljtan Board of Works; but in such case the expense is to be 
borne jointly by the owner and the occupier of the premises thus aided. 
Stringent regulations are made for giving the brigade ready access to 
fire-plugs, at as many places as may be demanded :, the board paying 
the water companies for the use of such accommodation. Every 
morning, except Sunday, the brigade transmits information of all fires 
to all the insurance companies. Ifa chimney takes fire, the owner of 
a house is mulcted in a penalty—leaving him to recover the sum from 
any person whose carelessness may have caused the mischief. The 
expenses are defrayed out of three sources of income: an addition to 
the house-rate of one halfpenny in the pound, realising about 30,0007. 
a year ; a contribution by the Government, as some return for the 
protection of uninsured national property in the metropolis, of about 
10,0007. a year; and a payment from the insurance companies of 
351. for every million sterling of property insured annually in the 
metropolis, amounting to about 11,0002. a year. These three supplies 
yield somewhat over 50,0002. a year, adequate to the support of a 
much larger brigade than was maintained under the old system. 
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The new system is gradually getting into working order. The 
brigade, as remodelled under Captain Shaw (who has been retained 
in the superintendence by the Commissioners of Works), consists of 
about four hundred men, in command of a constantly-increasing 
number of steam and manual fire engines—especially the former, which 
are coming more and more into favour, and which dash through 
the streets like fiery meteors by night. The brigade stations will 
soon be more numerous than they have hitherto been, in order to 
protect the outlying districts. What few parish engines and fire 
ladders are worth retaining have been, or will be, purchased by the 
board, and thus terminate a system which, at the best of times, was 
very inefficient. The householders of the metropolis have already 
had testimony to the existence of one particular clause in the act, 
imposing a penalty on occupiers of houses in which a chimney takes fire. 
A man may do as he likes concerning the insuring of his house and 
furniture, but the utterly negligent occupier must not be allowed 
with impunity to imperil his neighbour’s property by leaving chimneys 
and flues uncleansed. 

We have left to the last’a few observations on the maintenance of 
fire brigades by purely volunteer associations, analogous to rifle corps. 
This is by far the most remarkable system in connection with the 
subject. It began in America, and is now being gradually adopted & 
in England. At New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, and other large American cities, volunteer 
fire brigades have attained a high“degree of efficiency. The firemen, 
energetic young fellows, will run out the engines from their places of 
keeping, and work them with a will. They are divided into com- 
panies, each with an engine, and as they compete with a sort of 
honourable emulation who shall achieve the most brilliant results, 
there is sometimes an unnecessary waste of property by a reckless 
use of water. Captain Lennard, in his work on British Columbia, 
while speaking of the hardy firemen of San Francisco, says: “They 
constitute a really well-trained, able, and efficient body of men. There 
is another class, whose office it is to attend on the fire brigade, follow- 
ing them wherever they go; these are called hook-and-ladder men, 
and are very useful in protecting life and property. The city is 
divided into a number of wards, each of which contains one if not 
two engine houses. These houses are each provided with a bell, 
sufficiently loud-toned to make itself heard over the two or three 
surrounding wards ; each one takes up the tocsin, and thus the first 
alarm of fire is conveyed almost instantaneously throughout the entire 
city. In the event of a large fire, the great alarm-bell of San Fran- 
cisco will strike a certain number of times, indicative of the number 
of the district in which the fire is to be sought. The firemen are, 
generally speaking, a fine body of young men, and their working- 
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dress is both appropriate and becoming, consisting of a red shirt and 
trousers, a belt and a 7 the latter indicating which corps the 
man belongs to—such ‘First’ or ‘Second Tigers,’ and other 
fanciful names. The fire engines are generally perfect models of their 
kind, being beautifully light, and, in many cases handsomely fitted in 
silver ; and the firemén appear to take no small pride in them. A 
San Francisco fireman, however engaged, or in whatever place he 
may be, is bound, the moment he hears the fire-bell, to don his red 
shirt and helmet, and be off to the scene of action.” 

In England the volunteer firemen are gradually becoming nume- 
rous, though they have not yet adopted the grand annual procession 
of engines and brigades which forms so remarkable a sight in the 
American cities. Several public and private establishments maintain 
fire engines for their own protection; while some among the number 
lend their aid in like manner to their neighbours in time of exigency. 
There are now numerous volunteer fire brigades in and near the 
metropolis, and a still greater number in the provinces. Dukes and 
earls do not scorn to don the fireman’s helmet; and even royal blood 
sometimes mingles with the volunteers. 














